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The  public  commemoration  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Lowell  was  first  proposed  in  the  Common  Council,  February  9th,  1875, 
when  Councilman  Charles  Cowley  introduced  the  following  order, 
which  passed  both  branches  of  the  City  Council  unanimously : — 

"  Ordered,  that  a  joint  special  committee,  to  consist  of  the  Mayor, 
the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  three  members  of  the  Common  Council,  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  commemorating  the  entry  of  the  municipality 
.of  Lowell  upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence,  on  the  first  day  of 
March  next,  and  to  report  in  what  manner,  if  any,  the  same  should  be 
commemorated." 

The  Committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  consisted  of 
Mayor  Francis  Jewett,  Aldermen  John  A.  Goodwin  and  Hapgood 
Wright,  Albert  A.  Haggett,  President,  and  Charles  Cowley, 
Charles  W.  Sleeper,  and  Edward  E.  Eeed,  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Council.  Preparations  were  begun  for  the  celebration,  and  the 
late  Tappan  Wentworth  was  selected  as  Orator  of  the  Day ;  but 
he  was  called  away  by  death  before  the  time  arrived  for  what  would 
have  been  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  audience,  a  most  acceptable  service. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  time  to  complete  the  desired  arrange- 
ments, the  committee  reported  the  commemoration  to  be  inexpedient 
until  another  year.     In  their  report  they  say  : 

"  Between  the  appointment  of  your  Committee  and  the  first  day 
of  March  next,  the  first  day  of  Lowell's  year  of  Jubilee,  there  was 
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found  to  be  too  little  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  sucb 
a  celebration  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  require.  In  modern  times,  the 
celebration  of  centennial  and  semi-centennial  anniversaries  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  superseded  the  festivities  of  the  jubilees  of  ancient  times. 
Your  Committee  believe  that  a  public  commemoration  of  the  founding 
of  our  municipality  would  tend  strongly  to  foster,  in  the  hearts  of  aO 
our  people,  an  honorable  pride  in  her  institutions,  her  industries,  and 
her  history,  and  a  laudable  ambition  to  increase  her  fair  renown  ;— and 
that  such  a  celebration  should  be  had  while  some  of  those  who  were 
present  at  our  municipal  nativity,  still  survive  to  participate  therein  j 
but  your  committee  deem  it  advisable,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
postpone  such  celebration  till  the  completion  of  the  year  of  our  Jubil 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter." 

On  November  23d,  1875,  the  Old  Kesidents'  Historical   A 
tion  sent  to  the  City  Council  the  following  communication. 

"  To  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Lowell  : 

At  the  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Old  Residents'  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, holden  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  11,  1875,  it  was  unanimously 

Eesolved  That  this  Association  earnestly  desires  that  there  be 
a  public  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  municipal  inde- 
pendence of  the  Town,  now  City,  of  Lowell,  which  occurs  March  1, 
1876 ;  and  will  gladly  co-operate  with  the  City  Council  in  any  meas- 
ures which  they  may  adopt  for  that  purpose. 

Alfred  Gilman, 

Secretai-y.^* 
This  communication  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting 
of  Aldermen  John  A.  Goodwin  and  Hapgood  Wright,  and  Coun- 
oilman  Charles  Cowley,  W.  A.  Read  and  Francis  Carll  Be 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  year,  they  reported  a  recommendation  that 
such  a  celebration  be  held,  and  also  recommended  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  incoming  city  government,  which  suggestion  was 
adopted. 
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At  the  organization  of  the  City  Council,  January  3rd,  1S76,  the 
celebration  of  this  semi-centennial  anniversary  was  recommended  by 
Mayor  Charles  A.  Stott,  in  his  inaugural  address.  On  the  same 
day,  the  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Councilman  Charles 
Cowley,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  Eesolved,  That  a  joint  special  committee,  to  consist  of  three 
members  of  the  Common  Council  and  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  be  appointed  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
public  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  Lowell,  March  1st,  1876,  and  that  all  papers  referred  to  the 
present  City  Council  by  the  last  City  Council,  relating  to  the  commem- 
oration of  said  incorporation,  and  also  so  much  of  the  Mayor's  inaugu- 
ral address  as  relates  thereto,  be  referred  to  said  committee." 

The  Committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  consisted  of  Coun- 
cilmen  Charles  Cowley,  John  F.  Kimball  and  Edward  Stock- 
man, and  Aldermen  John  A.  Goodwin  and  George  E.  Stanley. 

The  following  resolution  was 'reported  by  this  Committee,  and 
adopted  by  the  City  Council,  January  11  th. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  commemoration  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  Lowell,  the  Mayor,  the  City  Council,  and  the  citizens  generally, 
or  so  many  of  them  as  may  be  pleased  so  to  do,  shall  assemble  in 
Huntington  Hall  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  first  day  of  March  next 
ensuing,  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  said  incorporation,  for 
thanksgiving  and  prayer — for  singing,  in  which  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  public  schools  shall  join —  for  hearing  historical  addresses 
and  letters — and  for  such  other  exercises  as  are  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  ;  and  the  Mayor  shall  be  requested  to  preside.  From  sunrise 
to' sunset,  on  that  day,  the  American  ensign  shall  be  displayed  on  the 
public  buildings  and  such  other  places  as  the  Mayor  may  direct.  At 
meridian,  on  the  same  day,  a  national  salute  shall  be  fired,  and  from 
meridian  to  one  o'clock  the  bells  shall  be  rung.  The  people  of  the  city 
in  general — the  survivors  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  and  the  Old  Resi- 
dents' Historical  Association  in  particular — are  invited  to  assist  in 
these  commemorative  services. 
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The  committee  of  arrangements  sliall  cause  a  record  of  said  ser- 
vices to  be  published  in  a  style  uniform  with  other  city  documents,  and 
the  expenses  thereof  shall  be  charged  to  the  reserved  fund." 

The  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  celebration,  consisting  of 
JosiAH  G.  Peabody,  John-  W.  Smith,  Alfred  Gilman,  Benja- 
min Walker  and  Hapgood  Wright,  of  the  Old  Eesidents'  His- 
torical Association,  besides  the  members  of  the  City  Council  above 
named,  organized  by  the  choice  of  Charles  Cowley  as  Chairman,  and 
John  F.  Kimball  as  Secretary.  Subsequently,  the  Chairman,  Sec- 
retary and  Alderman  Goodwin  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  super- 
intend the  publication  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings. 

This  Committee  met  many  times ;  the  Mayor  and  Dr.  John  O. 
Green,  President  of  the  Old  Residents'  Historical  Association,  met  by 
invitation  with  them,  and  assisted  in  perfecting  the  arrangements 
accordiT}g  to  the  following  revised  programme,  for  a  celebration  in  three 
distinct  parts — forenoon,  afternoon,  and  evening. 
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COMMENCING    AT    9.\    O'CLOCK. 


SINGING    BY    A    CHOIR    OF 

fITl  Hllllll  flFIli, 

From  the  Public  Schools,  assisted  by  the 

G^errqaqia  Ofdlje^tA,  of  bo^toi}, 


GEO.  F.  WILLEY,  Conductor. 
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PROGRAMME. 


1 — March,  "  Atbalia,"  -----         Mendelssohn 

Orchestra. 
(  (a) — Choral,  Praise  ye  tlie  Lord,     -     Arranged  by  Dr.  Marx 

2-\ 

(  (Z-)— DoxoLOGY,  Mighty  God, 

High  and  Grammar  Schools. 
3 — Prayer, 

By  Rev.  George  F.   Stanton,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

(  (a) — How  can  I  Serve  my  Country  Best  ?      -      A.  Freuh 
4— Glee,  } 

(  (b) — We  are  Brothers,  .         -  -  _         Eskel 

High  School. 
5 — Overture,  "  Der  Frei^chiitz,"    -----  Weber 

Orchestra. 
G — Song,  ")   (a) — Song  of  Praise, 

Glee,  )   (b) — Murmui-,  Gentle  Lyre, 

Grammar  Schools. 
7 — Glee,     High  School  March,     -         -         -         -         G.  A.  Veasie 

High  School. 
8 — Address, 

By  Rev.  Warren  H.  Cudworth,  Boston 
9 — Sylpiiiden  Polka,  (For  two  Piccolos,)      -         -         -         Rietzel 

Messrs.  Goering  &  Rietzel. 
10 — Glee,     The  Mermaid's  Song,         -         -         -         -         S.  Glover 

Grammar  Schools. 
11 — Glee,       Thy  Flow'ry  Banks,  0  lovely  River,  -         Mayerbeer 

High  School. 
12  Address, 

By  Jonathan  Kimball,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

(  (a) — See  the  Setting  Sun, 
13— Glee,  ' 

f    (b) — Shades  of  Evening, 

Grammar  Schools. 

(a) — Hail,  Columbia, 
14 — Glee, 

(b) — American  Hymn,  -         -         -         -         Keller 

High  and  Grammar  Schools. 
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AFTERNOON      CELEBRATION 


:^w 


^eii)i-Cer|tei\iiial  Celebfktioi) 


AT  HUNTINGTON  HALL, 

'EBI^^ESBAY,   MAKCH    1st,    ll 

Commencing  at  1  o'clock. 


MUSIC    BY    THE 

LOWELL    CHORAL    SOCIETY, 


GERMANIA    ORCHESTRA, 

OF    BOSTON. 


CARL  ZERRAHN,  Coxductor. 
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I.     OvEiiTCRE,  "Raymond." Ambroise  Thomas. 

GERMAMA  ORCHESTRA. 

i.     Prater, 

B.y  Rev.  THEODORE  EDSON,  S.  T.  D.,  Chaplain  of  tiiE  Day. 

3.  Choral,  "  To  God  on  high."' Mendelssohn. 

From   "  St.  Paul." 
LOWELL  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

4.  Oration, 

By  Maior-General  BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER. 

5.  Oi>E, 

.  By  .JOHN  F.  FRYE. 

TO  THE  MUSIC  OF  "  KELLER'S  AMERICAJs"  H.YMK." 

Home  of  the  hillside,  the  torrent,  the  stream, 
"Where  the  wild  waters  in  harmony  blend. 
How  thy  waste  places  with  opulence  teem  ! 
Tides  from  their  channels  submissively  bend  ! 

Tides  from  their  channels,  etc. 
Here  in  thy  beautifu!  valleys,  'twould  seem. 
Nature  to  Art  all  her  treasures  would  lend. 

Nature  to  Art,  etc. 

Home  of  our  fathers  !   for  toils  and  for  cares. 
Came  iluy  from  mountain  and  prairie  and  sea. 
Now  to  the  shrine  of  their  faith  and  their  prayers 
Come  their  thinned  ranks  to  thy  great  jubilee. 

Come  their  thinned  ranks,  etc. 
Each  to  thine  aKar  his  offering  bears, 
Temple  of  Labor,  proud  boast  of  the  Free  ! 

Temple  of  Labor,  etc. 

Home  of  their  children  !  the  sons  of  such  sires 
Guard  well  thy  fame  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Naught  sliall  e'er  quench  on  thy  hearth-stone 

the  fires ; 
Firm  we  will  stand  for  Truth,  Justice  and  Law, 
Cherish  ihee  ever,  where'er  we  may  be. 
Triumph  of  Labor,  proud  boast  of  the  Free, 
Come  we  from  mountain  and  pr.iiiie  and  sea  ! 
Come,  one  and  all,  to  thy  great  jubilee  ! 
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S.     Addresses,  

87  Hon.  JOHN  A.  LOWELL,  Rt.  Rev.  THOMAS  M.  CLARK,  D.  D., 

Hon.  MARSHALL  V.  WILDER,   and   Rev.  A.  A.  MINER,  D.  1)., 

Alternating  with  Instrumental  Music.  ° 

7,  Cbokis,  "  T!>e  Heavens  are  tcllinp;." Haydx. 

From  the  "  Creation." 

LOWELL  CHORAL  SOCIETY, 

8,  Historical    Reminiscences,  - 

By    Dr,  JOHN  O.  GREEN,  President  of  Old  Residents'  Association. 

9,  Hallelujah  Chorus, Handed. 

From  the  "  Messiah." 
LOWELL  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

10,  Letters,      .-..- 

By  Hon.  JOSIAH  G.  ABBOTT,  Hon.  SETII  AMES,  SAMUEL  BATCHELDEU, 

and  others. 

11.  Poem, 

By  JOHN  S.  COLBY. 

12.  Old  Hundred,  Luther. 

LOWELL  CHORAL  SOCIETY,  and  audieacc. 

From  all  that  dwelJ  below  the  skies,  Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord, 

Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise ;  And  trath  eternal  is  thy  word  : 

Jehovah's  silorious  name  be  s«ng  Thy  praise  shall  soiind  from  sliore  to  shore. 

Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue.  Till  suns  shall  Hsc  and  set  no  more. 

13,  Benediction, 

BY  THE  CHAPLAIN. 


For  the  reception  of  invited  guests,  and  others,  at  Huxtington  Halt. 
in  the  evening,  at  7^  o'clock. 
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The  national  salute  ordered  by  the  City  Council,  was  fired  hy  a 
detatchmont  of  the  City  Guards  on  the  South  Common,  between  tAvelve 
and  one  o'clock,  the  bells  of  the  city  joining  with  the  guns  in  celebrat- 
ing the  festival. 

Although  the  weather  was  unpropitious  in  the  forenoon,  the  at- 
tendance at  all  the  services  was  very  large,  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
Huntington  Hall.  By  general  consent,  the  day  was  observed  as  a 
holiday.  All  tlie  schools,  the  banks,  and  most  places  of  business,  were 
closed,  though  the  mills  ran  as  usual.  Tlie  presence  of  hundreds  of 
former  residents  of  Lowell  gave  peculiar  interest  to  the  occasion. 
The  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  celebration,  in  all  its  parts, 
seemed  to  be  universal. 

The  hall  was  appropriatedly  decorated  for  the  occasion.  On  the 
wall  in  rear  of  the  stage  was  the  inscription,  in  elegant  design,  "  Semi- 
centennial '^  and  below  it  a  field  of  blue,  on  canvas.  Suspended  over 
the  front  of  the  stage  was  an  ornamental  device  bearing  the  word, 
"Lowell,"  capped  with  the  figures  *•' 1876,"  and  below  it,  on  either  side, 
the  ligures,  "1826,"  and  "1836."  Surmounting  this  device  was  an 
eagle.  From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  streamers  of  red,  white 
and  blue  radiated  to  different  portions  of  the  liall,  forming  a  canopy  of 
the  national  colors.  Hags  of  all  nations  were  displayed,  one  from 
each  of  the  iron  posts  in  the  gallery.  On  the  gallery  front  were  the 
words  "Ciielmsford,"  "  Dracut  "  "  Tewksbury,"  and  the  three  towns 
from  which  the  present  territory  of  Lowell  was  taken.  On  the  north- 
«»rly  wall  was  the  inscription  "  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever ; 
one  and  inseparable.    1776-1876." 

James  M.  W.  Yekrinototv,  of  Chelsea,  reported  phonographi- 
cally  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Cudworth,  Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  Lowell, 
Brsnoi^  Clark,  I^Ir.  Wilder  and  Dr.  Mikek,  together  with  the  in- 
troductory remarks  of  the  President.  The  oration  of  General  But- 
ler and  the  address  of  Dr.  Gijeen  were  delivered  from  printed  slips, 
and  are  here  reproduced  in  their  order  precisely  as  they  were  spoken. 
The  other  discourses  are  printed  as  levitied  hy  the  respective  speakers 
from  Mr.  Yerkixgtox's  notes. 
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At  tho  annual  meeting  of  the  014  Residents'  Historical  Associa- 
tion, on  May  2d,  tke  venerable  President  of  that  body  thus  referred  to 
these  commemorative  services  : — 

"  But  the  crowning  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  Semi-Centen- 
nial  Celebration,  At  our  meeting  last  iS'ovember,  the  approach  of  the 
event  was  -Aitnounced  and  a  resolution  introduced,  passed  and  sent  t» 
the  City  Council,  expressing  our  earnest  wish  for  a  suitable  observance 
of  the  day.  It  met  with  a  gratifying  reception,  and  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Council  and  the  Association  addresf^ed  themselves  with  extra- 
ordinary zeal,  judgment  and  perseverance  to  perfecting  arrangements 
in  great  detail  for  the  day.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  importance 
and  labor  of  such  undertakings.  While  all  classes  of  the  community 
seemed  to  be  aroused,  the  "Old  Residents"  evidently  regarded  it  as 
their  last  opportunity.  The  sight  of  hundreds  of  tbeir  grey  heads,  as 
viewed  from  the  galleries  in  the  hall,  is  described  as  singularly 
impressive.  Our  large  and  beautiful  hall  was  densely  packed,  and 
hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admittance. 

We  were  singularly  fortunate  in  our  dignified  and  graceful  presi- 
dent of  the  day,  in  the  appropriate  and  exhilarating  character  of  our 
choral  music,  in  the  almost  world-wide  fame  of  the  semi-centennial 
orator,  in  our  distinguished  guests  from  abroad,  and  cheered  with  the 
happy  greetings  of  former  friends  who  came  long  journeys  to  grace  our 
jubilee.  The  day  realized  the  era  of  good  feelings  and  left  behind  it 
no  causes  of  regret  for  omissions  or  mistakes ,  and  the  forthcoming 
history  of  it,  to  be  published  by  tlie  city,  will  commemorate  to  distant 
ages  one  of  the  most  successful  and  happy  ceremonies  it  has  ever 
undertaken.  In  this  connection,  I  may  add  that  eleven  odes  and 
poem.s  were  sent  to  your  committee,  from.  Avhich  selection  was  made," 


MORNING    DISCOURSES. 


The  President. — Latlies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Scholars  of  the 
Lowell  Schools  : — To  have  all  song  and  not  some  praise,  perhaps,  would 
weary  you ;  and  therefore  your  canimittee  considered  that  it  would  be 
instructive  as  well  as  entertaining  to  the  scholars  of  our  Lowell  schools 
to  hear  from  one  who  formerly  lived  in  our  midst  and  attended  our 
schools.  I  have  therefore  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  Eev. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth,  of  Boston,  formerly  a  Lowell  boy, 

ADDRESS 

By  Eev.  Warren  H.  Cudworth. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Lndies  and  Gentlemen  and  Young  Friends. — You 
have  been  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  music  and  patriotic  delight  for 
I  do  not  know  how  long.  I  only  say,  and  think — unfortunate  is  the 
man  who  was  not  born  in  Lowell,  as  I  was,  or  Chelmsford.  That  tellsn 
you  how  old  I  am.  It  is  not,  you  know,  "  once  an  acorn,  always  an 
acorn,"  but  "  once  an  acorn,  some  time  an  oak ; "  for  this  principle  of 
growth,  which  we  have  seen  so  grandly  illustrated  in  the  rise,  progress 
and  prosperity  of  Lowell,  is  a  principle  that  you  have  only  to  put  into 
the  right  conditions  immediately  to  see  wonderful  and  delightful  re- 
sults. It  seems  hardly  credible,  as  I  look  around  this  audience  this 
morning  and  am  assured  by  those  figures  [''182G-1976'*]  that  fifty  yeans 
ago  today  this  place  was  a  kind  of  swamp  or  an  open  held,  and  of  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  that  now  occupy  the  area  of  comfort- 
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able  homes,  liappj  firesides  and  crowded  school  rooms  in  Lowell,  only  a 
few  hundred  then  existed,  and  they  had  undertaken  a  task  in  regard 
to  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  uncertaint}'^,  and  a  great  many 
people  were  ready  and  willing  to  say,  "  There  is  no  money  in  that ;  no 
success  in  that."  It  seems  hardlj'-  credible  that  such  was  the  case  ;  yet 
it  was  verily  the  case  in  the  history  of  our  city.  But  the  principle  of 
growth  has  been  applied  to  this  city  ;  its  conditions  have  been  indus- 
triously and  faithfullj'-  fulfilled,  and  behold  the  result !  The  principle 
of  growth  always  vindicates  itself  when  its  conditions  are  wisely,  pro- 
perly and  thoroughly  fulfilled. 

There  is  the  little  cotton  ball  that  you  take  from  the  Southern 
field,  and  you  put  it  at  first  into  the  gin,  and  separate  the  seed  from  it ; 
and  you  get  all  the  masses  of  the  fleecy  wealth  of  the  South  and  bind 
them  into  bales,  and  they  are  brought  here  to  Lowell.  Is  that  the  end 
of  it?  Whj^  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  it.  It  is  just  with  this  raw 
material  as  it  is  with  the  raw  materials  upon  the  galleries  and  behind 
me  , — and  pretty  raw  some  of  it  is,  I  should  judge,  by  these  cat-calls. 
You  take  those  bales  of  cotton  into  your  mills,  but  the  cotton  is  not  at 
once  transformed  into  cloth,  to  produce  the  wealth  that  has  made  this 
city  of  comfortable  homes,  and  instructed  and  brought  up  so  many 
delightful  people, — for  everybody  who  lives  in  Lowell  is  delightful. 
After  the  bale  is  unpacked,  the  cotton  is  first  carried  to  the  picker- 
room  ;  and  any  one  who  has  ever  been  in  a  picker-room  knows  what 
sort  of  a  place  it  is.  I  have  been  there,  and  rejoice  to  say  it,  to-day. 
There  it  is  torn  into  shreds  piled  up  in  fleecy  masses.  In  this  dusty, 
noisy  place  men  used  to  work  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
Have  you  not  made  some  progress,  Lowell  men  ?  I  think  you  have 
come  down  to  eight  hours  a  day ;  but  that,  I  believe,  is  the  result  of 
necessity,  not  of  any  preference  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  own  the 
mills.  At  any  rate,  there  is  the  cotton.  That  is  not  the  end  of  it,  as 
you  know,  it  has  to  be  drawn  through  those  torturing  cards,  and  there 
it  is  again  attacked  by  ten  hundred  thousand,  or  I  do  not  know  how 
many,  little  teeth,  that  tear  it  and  pull  it  and  throw  it  into  little 
masses,  and  then,  you  know,  it  goes  into  the  spinning  frame,  where  it 
is  whirled  a,nd  whirled  until  at  last  it  is  twisted  into  threads ;  and 
then  it  is  carried  into  the  dressing  room,  and  there  subjected  to 
processes  which  are  indispensable ;  and  then  it  is  carried  to  the  weav- 
ing room,  and  there  the  shuttle  flies  to  and  fro,  preparing  it  for  use ; 
and  at  last,  after  it  has  been  through  the  examiner's  hands,  it  is  sent 
away  from  Lowell  to  Boston,  or  some  other  great  center  of  commerce, 
where  it  is  disposed  ofj  and  you  can  buy  it  for  five,  six,  or  ten  cents  a 
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yard.  But  all  these  processes  have  to  be  gone  through  with  this  raw 
material,  and  it  re-appears  in  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  how  many 
shapes  in  this  audience  to-day,  and  all  over  the  city,  the  state,  the 
country,  the  world.  It  re-appears  in  the  completed  and  perfected 
article,  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  all  those  torturing  and  torment- 
ing processes. 

So  it  is  with  that  wisp  of  wool,  which  you  would  hardly  pick  up 
in  the  street,  it  is  so  discolored,  so  tangled,  and  in  such  a  snarl.  And 
yet  there  are  people  who  live  on  the  corporation  over  yonder,  who  pick 
up  just  such  tangles  and  snarls,  and  some  how  or  other  after  subject- 
ing them  to  various  processes,  they  re-appear  in  this  bunting,  and 
re-appear  in  the  clothing  that  covers  us  Just  so  it  is  with  young 
persons.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  wood  of  the  forest.  So  it  is  with  the 
metal  in  the  mine.  So  it  is  with  the  stone  or  marble  in  the  quarry, 
God  does  not  give  us  perfected  materials ,  he  gives  us  raw  materials. 
He  gives  us  little  children,  that  do  not  know  anything,  and  your 
Lowell  men  take  them  into  your  schools ;  they  go  through  the  primary 
school  to  the  grammar  school,  and  from  the  grammar  school  to  the 
high  school,  and  before  they  get  through  there,  they  are  prepared  to 
delight  us  with  just  such  music  as  we  have  heard  to-day. 

I  suppose  that  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  is  due  to  these  German- 
ians,  or  to  Mr.  Willey,  the  conductor.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  a 
noble  performance,  so  far.  Perhaps  these  singers  will  break  down 
before  the  end,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will.  It  is  not  the  habit  of 
the  buys  and  girls  of  Lowell  to  break  down.  Whatever  they  say  they 
will  do,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  accomplish. 

I  believe  it  is  just  as  natural  to  prosper  and  succeed  in  this  world 
as  it  is  to  walk  or  breathe.  God  gives  us  the  raw  material  in  the  mine 
to  work  up  into  machinery  that  shall  transform  -the  cotton  from  the 
Held  and  the  wool  from  the  back  of  sheep  into  cloth  and  bunting,  and 
all  that  makes  life  delightful,  ornate  and  desirable;  and  God  gives  us 
our  nature  in  the  raw  material  (and  very  raw  sometimes  it  is),  in  order 
that  we  may  work  it  up  into  something  that  is  shapely,  serviceable, 
enjoyable,  and  delightful.  And  so  I  say,  it  is  just  as  natural  to 
prosper  and  succeed  in  this  world,  if  you  will  only  grow  and  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  growth,  as  it  is  to  walk  or  breathe. 

I  remember  reading  once  of  a  clergyman  who  used  to  preach 
"  decrees,"  in  a  way  so  positive  that  his  wife  considered  him  to  be 
almost  a  fatalist.  He  was  always  saying,  "  It  is  decreed  so  and  so, 
and  so  it  must  be."  One  day  when  he  was  about  leaving  home  to 
fulfil  a  frontier  missionary   engagement,   knowing   that  he    must    pass 
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through  a  forest  that  was  infested  with  Indians,  he  took  his  rifle  down 
from  its  supports,  and  put  it  into  unusually  good  order.  His  wife, 
observing  this,  thought  her  opportunity  had  come  to  ra^ly  him  upon 
his  inconsistency.  "  My  dear,"  says  she,  "  why  do  you  take  down 
your  rifle,  and  put  it  into  unusually  good  order?  you  are  all  the  tiirie 
preaching  decrees.  Now  if  it  is  decreed  that  you  will  he  shot,  that 
rifle  won't  prevent  it ;  and  if  it  is  not  decreed  that  you  shall  be  shot, 
you  don't  need  that  rifle.  So  why  do  you  take  it  any  way."  She 
thought  she  had  him,  but  she  found  he  had  her, — and  that  is  generally 
the  case.  For  he  at  once  replied — "  My  dear,  I  understand  ;  I  see  it 
all  ;  but  suppose  when  I  went  through  the  forest,  I  should  meet  an  Indian, 
and  his  time  had  come,  and  I  had  not  got  any  rifle,  why  what  on  earth 
would  the  poor  fellow  do  ?  You  see,  my  dear,  we  must  do  our  part 
towards  faltilling  the  decrees  of  Providence  !" 

That  is  the  doctrine  I  want  to  teach  you,  my  3'oung  friends.  I 
was  a  little  child,  like  the  boys  and  girls  here,  1  won't  toll  how  many 
years  ago.  I  went  through  the  Primary  school  in  Lowell,  I  went 
til  rough  the  Grammar  school  in  Lowell,  under  Mr.  Graves,  I  went  to 
the  High  school,  and  from  there  to  Phillip's  Academy,  and  then  to 
Harvard  College  and  the  Divinity  School.  I  know  all  about  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Lowell,  and  other  places,  too,  and  what  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  is,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  you  shall  succeed  and  pros- 
per in  this  world.  It  is  his  desire  that  you  should  do  something  in 
this  world  to  make  it  and  to  leave  it  a  great  deal  better  than  you  found 
it;  and  you  can  do  so  if  you  only  think  so,  if  you  only  make  up  your 
minds  to  fulfil  the  pre-requisite  conditions.  But  you  must  fulfil  those 
conditions,  which  are  these  :  that  you  must  trust  God;  that  you  must 
be  true ;  that  you  must  stand  immoveably  upon  the  rock  of  principle ; 
that  you  must  live  for  the  higher  ends  of  your  being.  Then  you  will 
prosper,  then  you  will  succeed. 

Three  men  took  a  job  for  four  dollars,  and  the  question  was  how 
to  divide  the  money  among  them  so  as  to  make  it  equal.  There  is 
a  problem  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  arithmetic.  Two  of  the  men 
discussed  it  pro  and  con  a  long  time.  The  other  said  nothing  at  all, 
— and  at  last,  and  that  is  generally  the  case,  "  for  speech  may  be 
silvern,  but  silence  is  always  golden" — they  deferred  to  him,  because 
he  had  said  nothing,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  as  to  how  they  could 
make  a  division.  He  replied  at  once,  for  he  had  been  watching  for 
just  that  opportunity.  "It  is  simple  enough — there  are  two  dollars  for 
you  two,  and  here  are  two  dollars  for  me,  too."  That  was  his  arithme- 
tic.    Well,  that  is  the  arithmetic  of  a  great  many  people  in  this  world. 
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and  I  assure  you  they  never  prosper.  They  may  amass  wealth ;  they 
may  gain  fani^e  ;  they  may  for  awhile  seem  to  be  the  lions  of  their  day  ; 
hut,  puhiic  opinion,  sooner  or  later,  finds  out  the  man  that  makes  it 
two  dollars  for  himself  when  he  is  taking  in  money,  and  only  one  or 
less  than  one  when  he  is  paying  away  any,  and  very  soon  the  lion  is 
dismissed  with  a  kick. 

Ambitious  boys  who  feel  disposed  to  repine  over  the  obstacles 
they  have  to  surmount  ere  they  rise  in  the  world,  should  remember 
this — -those  obstacles  are  just  what  you  need;  they  constitute  a  kind 
of  divine  spur  to  progress,  so  that  under  the  influence  of  that  spur  you 
will  be  able  to  progress  a  great  deal  further  and  faster  than  you  would 
if  you  were  constanly  helped  by  somebody  else.  There  was  a  boy, 
who,  at  the  age  of  ten,  was  apprentice  to  a  farmer  and  served  out  his 
time  of  apprenticeship.  At  the  end  of  eleven  years  of  labor,  he 
received  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  six  sheep,  which  he  sold  for  eighty-eight 
dollars.  That  boy  did  not  spend  one  hundred  dollars  for  himself  from 
the  time  he  was  born  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His 
name  was  Henry  Wilson,  and  he  became  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  obstacles  that  Henry 
Wilson  had  to  encounter  and  surmount,  he  never  would  have  accom- 
plished the  glorious  work  he  did.     Ambitious  boys,  think  of  that ! 

And  I  am  not  going  to  forget  you,  girls.  I  cannot  forget  you, 
because  I  "recall  the  history  of  Phoibe  and  Alice  Carey,  the  daughters 
of  a  poor  farmer  in  Central  New  York,  who  resolved  that,  in  spite  of 
the  narrow  circumstances  in  which  they  were  bound,  they  would  do 
something  grand  and  noble  for  humanity.  They  were  compelled  to 
melt  lard,  which  they  got  from  the  farm,  for  oil,  and  they  put  into  it 
strips  of  rags  for  a  wick,  to  furnish  light.  That  is  a  lamp  to  write 
poetry  by !  Yet  they  did  write  poetry,  and  true  poetry,  too,  for  they 
put  their  hearts  and  souls  into  every  line  they  wrote.  The  first  six 
months  they  got  only  ten  dollars  from  Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  "National 
Era,"  a  paper  then  published  in  Washington.  Ten  dollars  for  six 
months  labor  !  But  they  kept  on.  They  were  resolved  not  to  be  in- 
timidated by  their  narrow  circumstances,  that  they  would  persevere, 
and  carry  out  their  high  purpose ;  and  they  have  left  poetry  which  will 
live  as  long  as  this  English  language  of  ours  shall  be  spoken,  and  I 
calculate  (I  have  a  right  to  say  this  to  day)  that  that  language  will  be 
spoken  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  will  be,  finally,  the  universal  language.  I  say  this,  of  course, 
with  all  deference  to  my  German  friends  who  are  around  and  behind 
me.     But  that  is  what  Phoebe  and  Alice  Cary  did,  notwithstanding  the 
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narrow  circumstances,  in  whicli  they  were  born.     So  they  fulfilled   the 
requisite  conditions  of  success. 

How  many  a  Lowell  name  comes  up  to  me  at  this  time  ?  First, 
I  recall  John  Neal,  the  painter.  Eaw  material  was  he,  when  he  first 
began  to  think  that  he  would  try  to  draw,  and  then  that  he  would  try 
to  color.  I  suppose  that  if  John  Neal  lives  long  enough,  he  Avill  be 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  in  the  world.  A  Lotvell  boy,  starting  as 
raw  material,  and  going  on  and  on,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  growth  to  which  I  have  referred,  until  he  illustrates  the  law  of 
progress  in  the  department  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  as  Lowell 
illustrates  it  in  the  domain  of  industry,  and  will  illustrate  it  in  the 
domain  of  art  by  and  by. 

Then  there  is  Eev.  Dr.  Huntington,  son  of  Dr.  Huntington,  for 
whom  this  hall  is  reared,  and  your  former  Mayor,  whom  so  many  be- 
fore me  knew  well  as  a  little  boy  in  school.  Then  there  is  Dr.  John  C. 
Dalton,  whose  books  on  medicine,  hygiene  and  physiology  it  is  a  per- 
fect deliglit  to  any  educated  man  or  woman  to  read.  Then  there  was 
Gustavus  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretar}^  of  the  Navy,  and  another  who 
went  out  as  a  colonel  from  New  Hampshire,  and  came  back  as  a  general. 
And  let  me  speak  with  the  deepest  feeling  and  with  the  profoundest 
reverence  of  those  two  sons  of  Judge  Abbott,  noble  young  men,  who 
would  have  made  their  mark  in  any  society,  who,  when  that  flag  needed 
defenders,  buckled  on  the  armor  of  the  soldier,  and  gave  their  lives, 
with  hundreds  of  Lowell  men,  without  whose  valor,  intrepidity,  and 
devotion  this  hall  might  not  have  been  thronged  to-day,  as,  thank 
God,  it  is  because  they  were  devoted  and  patriotic,  and  did  their 
duty  at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  Every  Lowell  boy  I  saw,  whether  in 
my  own  regiment  or  other  regiments,  or  in  the  batteries  there,  I  could 
not  help  greeting  with  a  warm  and  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand,  for  I 
knew  what  the  spirit  of  the  Lowell  boys  would  be,  the  spirit  of  Judge 
Abbott's  sons,  and  other  noble  and  heroic  young  men,  who  did  their 
best  and  gave  their  best  to  save  the  Union  from  destruction. 

I  say  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  growth, 
and  the  Lord  will  do  the  rest.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  before  me 
two  or  three  young  persons  who  read  a  certain  large  book,  and  if  that 
is  the  case,  I  will  ask  them  to  tell  me  one  or  two  things  after  I  have 
narrated  an  incident  or  two  in  connection  with  that  book,  to  illustrate 
the  principle  upon  which  I  am  dwelling.  There  was  a  shepherd,  who 
had  a  son,  and  he  sent  that  son  into  his  field  to  take  care  of  his  flocks 
and  the  time  passed  very  heavily  on  his  hands.     Those  sheep  were  in 
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a  very  orderly  and  proper  condition,  and  what  to  do  to  spend  the  time 
was  the  question  with  him,  until  at  last  one  day  he  said,  "  I  will  take 
aslino-  and  sling  stones  at  a  mark."  So  he  took  a  sling,  and  began 
to  slino-  stones  at  a  mark.  If  you  ever  did  that,  you  know  the  first 
stone  you  sling  almost  always  goes  the  other  way,  because  you  have 
to  get  accustomed  to  that  delicate  weapon,  and  so  I  suppose  it  was 
with  that  shepherd  boy.  But  at  last,  persevering,  he  came  nearer  and 
nearer  the  mark,  and  that  encouraged  him,  and  he  kept  slinging 
stones  day  after  day,  until  finally  he  could  hit  the'  mark  every  time. 
He  did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  but  the  Lord  knew  what  he  was 
about,  for  by  and  by,  one  of  the  wars  that  have  existed  from  the  beginn- 
ing of  time  broke  out  between  his  country  and  another  countrj^,  and 
the  armies  of  the  two  countries  met  to  settle  the  trouble  by  fighting- 
As  they  were  standing  ready  for  battle,  there  came  out  a  large  fellow, 
who  had  a  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam, — and  everybody  in  Lowell 
knows  how  large  a  weaver's  beam  is, — and  he  had  on  a  coat  of  mail, 
and  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  a  shield  so 
large  that  it  took  another  man  to  carry  it.  He  came  out  and  chal- 
lenged anybody  on  the  other  side  to  come  forth  and  meet  him,  and  he 
said,  "  If  any  one  of  you  whip  me,  we  will  be  your  slaves  forever,  and 
if  I  whip  him,  you  shall  be  our  slaves  forever."  But  the  mexi  on  the 
other  side  shook  and  trembled  with  fear,  for  he  was  so  large,  it  seemed 
as  if  all  he  had  got  to  do  was  to  put  his  foot  over  any  one  of  them,  and 
extinguish  him  on  the  spot.  But  it  chanced  that  the  father  of  this 
young  man  came  to  him  one  day  and  said,  "  My  son,  I  want  you  to 
go  to  the  army  and  carry  some  loaves  that  your  mother  has  just  baked 
to  your  brothers  in  the  army."  Every  soldier  here  knows  how  nice  it 
is  to  get  a  loaf  of  home-made  bread  in  the  army,  especially  after 
eating  hard  tack.  Well  this  young  man  took  the  loaves  of  bread,  from 
his  mother's  oven,  and  carried  them  to  the  army,  and  while  he  was 
there,  this  large  fellow  came  out,  and  repeated  his  challenge,  and  the 
men  in  the  army  of  this  young  man  began  to  shake  and  tremble  and 
shrink  away  as  usual.  But  the  shepherd  boy  rode  forward  and  began 
to  look  him  over  from  head  to  foot;  looked  up  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
helmet  he  had  on,  and  down  to  see  what  kind  of  sandals  he  had  on ; 
and  he  looked  so  curious  and  unterrified,  that  the  people  behind  began 
to  think,  "  Perhaps  he  will  fight  with  him."  He  did  not  seem  to  be 
frightened  at  all.  So  they  went  and  told  the  king  that  a  young  fellow 
had  come  out  from  a  sheep  field  who  did  not  seem  to  be  terrified  by 
the  giant,  and  the  king  sent  for  him  and  he  was  brought  into  his  tent. 
The  king   asked  him  if  he  would  go  and  fight  the  giant.     "Yes,"  he 
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said,  witliout  any  hesitation  whatever,  certainly  he  would  go  and  fight 
him,  and  deliver  his  country  from  the  peril  in  which  it  was  at  that 
time.     So  the  king  put  his  own  armor  upon  him,  put  sandals  on  his 
feet,  and  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  gave  him  his  own  sword,  and  then 
he  said,  "  It  is  only  the  destruction  of  one  man."    So  he  went  forth,  but 
he  had  hardly  set  his  foot  out  of  the  king's  tent,  before  he  felt  very 
uncomfortable  in  that  coat  of  mail ;  he  had  never  worn  any  such  thing 
in  his  life  before,  so  he  went  back  into  the  tent,  and  asked  the  king  to 
let  him  take  oflf  the  armor,  and  as  for  the  sword,  he  said  it  might  snap 
the  moment  he  struck  with  it.     "I  think  I  have  got  something,"  says 
he,  "  that  will  answer."     The  king  said,  "yes,  I  have  only  to  lose  one 
man.'      So    he    took    off  the    coat    of  mail,    and    the  helmet  and  the 
sandals,  and  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  with  nothing  but  his  shep- 
herd's frock  on,  and  a  little  bag  hung  at  his  side,  in  which  he  had  put 
a  few  smooth  stones  that  he  had  taken  out  of  the  brook,  he  went  out  to 
meet  the  giant.     Do  you  wonder  that  when  the  giant  saw  him  come 
tripping  towards  him,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment 
he  looked  with  perfect  contempt  upon  him,  and  wondered  what  sort  of 
a  phenomenon    it    was    that   was   coming  out    to   meet   him   in    that 
way?    But  as  he  came  nearer,  he  saw  there,  was  mischief  in  his  eye. 
If  3^ou   want   to   know  whether  a   man   means   mischiet  or  not,    look 
him   right   square   in   the  eye,  j^ou  can  tell  at  once,  for  the   eye  is  the 
window  of  Ahe  soul.     The  lips  may  deceive,  the  other  features  may  be 
a  sort  of  mask,  but  if  you  look  at  the  ej-e,  if  there  is  mischief  there,   it 
will    come    right   out,  and  call  itself  by  name.     So  it  was   with  this 
young  man.     As  he  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  giant,  the  giant  saw 
there  was  mischief  in  that  young  fellow,  and  said  to  himself,  "I  guess 
I  must  be  ready  for  him."     So  as  he  came  nearer,  he  saw  him  take  a 
little  piece  of  leather,  with  two  strings,  out  of  his  script  or  bag,  whic^ 
was  slung  a  this  side,  and  then  he   put  a  small  stone  into  the   bit  of 
leather;  and  he  could  not  help  exclaircing  in  his  wrath,   "  Am  I  a  dog, 
that  you  should  come  out  to  meet  me  with  stones  ?  "    "I  will  let  you 
know  what  I  have  come  out  to  meet  you  with,"  says  the  young  man, 
and  immediately  slung  a  stone  which  struck  the  giant  in  the  forehead, 
and  he  fell  to  the  earth.     Then  the  young  man   ran  up   to  him   and 
drew  his  sword  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  cut  oflf  his  head  with  his  own 
sword.   Whowas  that  young  man  ?  [Several  voices] — "  David."     Why, 
you  know  all  about  it !  I  don't  believe  one   of  these  old  folks  could 
have- told  me.  [Laughter]    Now,  who  was  the  big  fellow  ?  [  "Goliah.  "] 
I  am  glad  you  read  your  Bibles.     Bead  your  Bibles  every  day.     Study 
them.     The  Bible  is  the  best  book  on  earth.     I  know,  for  I  have  read 
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a  great  many  books.  You  may  ask  good  Dea.  Knowles,  and  he  Avill 
tell  you  the  same.  He  has  been  such  a  good  friend  of  mine  that  I 
delight  to  say  it  in  his  presence.  You  can  ask  any  of  the  older  ptrsons 
here,  and  they  will  say,  "Eead  your  Bibles." 

Now,  here  is  the  point,  and  I  think  you  will  understand  it.  "When 
David  was  slinging  stones  at  the  mark,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
about.  But  the  Lord  knew  that  every  time  he  hit  the  mark  with  one 
of  those  stones,  he  was  hitting  Goliah.  And  every  time,  my 
young  friends,  that  you  get  your  grammar  lesson,  or  drawing 
lesson,  or  any  of  the  lessons  that  are  given  you  in  your  school 
perfectly,  and  recite  it  well,  you  are  just  like  David  hitting  the 
mark  with  his  stones;  and  the  more  you  observe  the  laws  of  your 
intellectual  nature,  the  more  3'ou  will  grow  in  knowledge,  and  the 
more  you  observe  the  laws  that  govern  moral  qualities,  the  more  j^our 
moral  natures  will  grow;  and  at  last,  when  the  world  comes  with  its 
burdens,  and  these  are  laid  on  your  shoulders,  you  will  be  as  ready  to 
discharge  your  duty  and  bear  those  burdens  as  David  was  when  the 
Lord  put  him  before  Goliah.  Although  he  was  bare-headed  and  bare- 
footed, and  had  his  shepherd's  frock  on,  and  nothing  but  his  sling  in 
his  hand,  and  his  opponent  was  armed  cap  a  pie, — from  head  to  foot — 
and  wielded  a  mighty  sword,  and  had  a  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam,  yet 
in  a  second  he  v/as  on  his  back,  and  his  head  was  oif,  because  David 
trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  the  lord  was  Math  him.  If  you  will  observe 
these  principles  of  growth,  in  perfect  truth,  you  will  find  that,  sooner 
or  later,  they  will  produce  their  results. 

The  celebrated  Dean  Swift  was  walking  on  the  Phoenix  road  one 
day,  when  a  shower  came  up,  which  troubled  him  very  much.  At 
last,  he  foond  shelter  under  a  tree,  where  he  found  a  number  of  people, 
in  some  trepidation  and  embarrassment.  They  were  much  disconcer- 
ted because  the  shower  had  come  up.  He  saw  that  one  of  the  girls  of 
the  party  began  to  cry,  her  handkerchief  was  up  to  her  eyes,  and 
she  was  sobbing  and  crying  and  taking  on  in  a  way  that  awakened  his 
sympathy.  So  he  went  up  to  her  and  said,  "  My  dear  what  is  the 
matter  ?  "  He  found  that  it  was  her  wedding  day,  and  she  had  on 
her  wedding  dress,  and  was  afraid  that  the  rain  would  take  all  the 
starch  out,  and  then  she  could  not  go  to  church,  and  then  she  could 
not  get  married,  and  then  she  burst  into  tears  afresh.  "  Never  mind," 
said  the  good  Dean,  ''I  am  a  clergyman  and  can  marry  you  just 
where  you  are."  So  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  took  out 
a  prayer-book,  and  then  and  there,  made  them  man  and  wife,  and  to 
complete  the   marriage  ceremonv,   he  tore  a  blank    leaf  out    of  his 
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prayer-book  and  wrote  and  signed,  then  and  there,  this  unique  mar- 
riage certificate  : 

"  Under  a  tree,  in  stormy  weather, 
I  married  this  man  and  woman  together; 
Let  none  but  him  who  rules  the  thunder, 
Sever  this  man  and  woman  asunder." 

Well,  Dean  Swift  trusted  in  Providence,  and  so  he  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  that  work;  and  those  people,  of  course,  were  a  great  deal 
better  married,  then  and  there,  then  they  would  have  been,  if  they 
had  gone  to  church,  because  the  Dean  did  not  charge  them  any  fee, 
and  wrote  this  unique  marriage  certificate,  and  enabled  me  to  tell  the 
story  here. 

Trnst,  and  be  true.  And,  as  an  illustration  of  truth,  I  will  tell 
you  a  story  of  a  little  boy  who  would  always  tell  the  truth,  and  he  was 
not  George  Washington,  either;  but  he  would  always  tell  the  truth, 
no  matter  what  the  occasion  might  be.  He  was  a  very  frank,  noble 
and  generous  boy,  I  guess  he  was  born  in  Lowell.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  a  delightful  boy.  A  clergyman  who  had  been  visiting  at  the  house 
said  to  him  one  day,  "I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  you  since 
I  have  been  in  your  house,  and  I  want  to  make  you  a  present  before  I 
go  away.  What  shall  I  give  you?"  The  little  fellow  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  cloth,  that  is,  for  clergymen, — which  is  a  very  proper 
thing — always  respect  your  minister,  children.  He  had  great  respect 
for  the  cloth,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  ask 
for  something  of  a  leligious  character,  like  a  Sunday-school  book,  or  a 
prayer-book,  or  a  Bible,  and  so  he  said,  "  Well  sir,  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
ask  for  a  New  Testament,  but  I  know  I  w^ant  a  squirt-gun."  He  told 
the  truth,  and  he  got  the  squirt-gun  and  the  New  Testament,  too. 
Now,  always  tell  the  truth,  always  trust  in  God,  always  observe  these 
principles  of  growth  in  a  pure  and  proper  manner,  and  you  will  find, 
when  you  get  to  be  men  and  women,  and  the  burdens  of  mature  or 
later  life  are  put  upon  you,  that  you  can  bear  them.  If  there  is  any 
one  in  this  audience  who  does  not  believe  that,  he  reminds  me  of  the 
Irishman's  turtle  who  was  dead  without  knowing  it.  The  Irishman,  it 
seems,  had  cut  oft"  a  turtle's  head,  and  was  very  much  astonished  to 
see  him  wriggling  around  for  several  days  afterwards,  and  when  he 
manifested  his  astonishment  by  exclaiming,  "  Sure,  and  he  must  be 
dead,  for  how  could  the  crathur  live  without  his  head?"  And  his 
companion  said,  "  Of  course  he  is  dead,  but  the  poor  crathur  isn't  sen- 
sible of  it."  Now  I  say  that  every  one  wdio  does  not  live  for  the  dev- 
elopment of  himself  in  the  best  way,    for  the  good  of  others,  and   for 
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the  honor  of  the  infinite  Father  of  us  all,  is  dead  without  knowing  it. 
He  is  dead  who  does  not  give  his  life  for  otliers,  and  live  for  their 
benefit  and  advantage. 

"  He  is  dead  whose  hand  is  not  opened  wide 
To  help  the  want  of  some  one  or  other, 
He  doubles  the  good  of  his  life-long  ride 
Who  gives  his  fortunate  place  to  his  brother, 
And  a  thousand  million  lives  are  his 
Who  cari'ies  the  world  in  his  sympathies. 

To  live  is  to  give, 

To  deny  is  to  die. 

The  flower  shines  not  for  itself  at  all, 
Its  joy  is  the  joy  it  freely  diffuses, 
Of  beauty  and  balm  it  is  prodigal, 
And  it  lives  in  the  life  it  sweetly  loses, 
No  choice  for  the  rose,  but  glory  or  doom, 
To  exhale  or  smother,  to  wither  or  bloom. 

To  live  is  to  give, 

To  deny  is  to  die. 

Forever  the  sun  is  pouring  his  gold 

On  a  hundred  worlds  that  beg  and  borrow ; 

His  warmth  he  squanders  on  summits  cold, 

His  wealth  on  the  houses  of  want  and  sorrow  ; 

To  deny  his  largess  of  precious  light 

Is  to  bury  himself  in  eternal  night. 

To  live  is  to  give, 

To  deny  is  to  die. 

The  sea  lends  silvery  rain  to  the  land, 
The  land  its  saphi-re  streams  to  the  ocean  ; 
The  heart  sends  blood  to  the  brain  of  command; 
The  brain  to  the  heart  its  lightning  motion; 
And  ever  and  ever  we  yield  our  breath 
Till  the  mirror  is  dry,  and  images  death. 

To  live  is  to  give. 

To  deny  is  to  die. 

Throw  gold  on  the  far-dispensing  wave. 

And  your  ships  sail  home  with  tons  of  treasure. 

Care  not  for  comfort,  all  hardship  brave, 

And  evening  and  age  shall  sup  with  pleasure ; 

Fling  health  to  the  sunshine,  breeze  and  rain. 

And  roses  come  back  to  the  cheek  again. 

To  live  is  to  give, 

To  deny  is  to  die." 
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The  President— 'Now  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Scholars  of 
the  Lowell  High  School,  I  can  remember,  when  myself  perhaps  as 
young  as  the  youngest  here,  that  a  gentleman  came  to  me,  and,  looking 
down  into  my  face,  and  putting  his  hand  on  my  head,  said,  "  Young 
man,  1  hope  some  day  that  you  will  give  a  good  account  of  your 
time."  And  I  remember  mj'  dear  mother  held  up  to  me,  as  an  exam- 
ple, the  gentleman  who  is  now  to  address  you.  I  cannot  introduce  him 
better  to  you,  than  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  speaking  of  the  mag- 
nificent river  that  flows  along  our  borders  : 

"  Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing,  full." 

ADDRESS 

By  Jonathan  Kimball,    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Citizens  of  Lowell  and  Children  of  the 
Public  Schools. — The  vast  size  of  this  room,  the  number  of  active, 
lively  faces  which  form  its  circle,  the  yet  lingering  strains  of  music, 
as  well  as  these  gorgeous  decorations  above  us,  significant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  have  their  representatives,  silent,  if  not 
speaking  here,  remind  me,  and  I  suppose  remind  you,  that  this  is 
what  you  might  call  in  Lowell  a  gala  day.  It  is  a  gala  day  when  one 
after  long  experience  in  life,  comes  to  celebrate  his  silver  or  his  golden 
wedding.  It  is  a  gala  day  when  cities,  which  have  a  longer  being 
than  the  inhabitants  who  compose  them,  set  apart  a  day  to  commemo- 
rate their  birth,  and  make  the  most  of  it  as  a  day  of  rejoicing. 

I  am  here  to-day,  at  the  request  of  your  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  saj'ing  a  word  on  an  occasion,  which,  to  me,  is  one  of  great  pleasure  ; 
for,  of  course,  those  who  have  known  me  formerly,  will  remember  that 
my  life  runs  back  so  far  as  to  have  ante-dated  the  birth  of  this  large 
and  prosperous  city.  I  might  almost  call  the  Merrimack  my  native 
river.  I  might,  perhaps,  with  propriety,  quote  the  language  of  Whit- 
tier  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  that  sweetly  flowing  stream,  "Whose 
valley  the  sunset  fills,"  for  the  first  sunset  that  ever  made  an  impress- 
ion upon  my  spirit,  was  made  across  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack,  and 
the  first  steps  it  was  my  privilege  to  take  upon  earth,  remembering 
them,  were  taken  in  your  streets,  by  the  side  of  your  streams  and 
through  your  forests,  or  wending  my  way,  not  "like  snail,  unwillingly 
to  school,"  but  joyfully,  eagerly. 
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But  this  is  not  an  occasion  to  indulge  at  any  length  in  reminiscenses 
of  the  past.  Here  is  Lowell ;  I  need  not  say  "  Behold  her  !  Judge  for 
yourselves !"  For  you  old  citizens,  and  you  young  citizens  to  come, 
know  Lowell  far  better  than  I  do  or  can,  or  than  any  of  us  can  that 
have  been  exiled  any  length  of  time.  But  here  she  is,  behold  her ! 
She  owes  her  success,  she  owes  this  great  gathering  which  we  have  to- 
day of  those  called  together  to  commemorate  her  fiftieth  anniversary, 
to  certain  facts.  First,  the  fact  of  situation.  There  are  few  cities  so 
favorably  located  for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  it  were  by  the  hand 
of  God,  as  the  city  of  Lowell.  She  had  a  history  even  before  the  abo- 
rigines left  her  territory,  or  Chelmsford  received  its  name. 

She  had  the  most  convenient  river  of  New  England  ;  the  best  water- 
fall that  could  be  culled  out  of  all  its  numerous  descents ;  and  from  the 
capital  which  was  early  attracted  here,  and  the  foresight  which  guided 
that  capital  and  directed  it — as  capital,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  always 
directed — to  reasonable,  just,  far  sighted  and  moral  ends,  she  has  had  a 
reputation  and  a  history  from  the  begining  which  have  been  things  to 
speak  about  and  be  proud  of,  and  very  few  of  those  drawbacks  which 
belong  to  some  enterprises  inagurated  and  carried  on,  giving  fame  or 
infamy  to  other  places  and  other  cities.  I  think,  as  one  of  the  citizens 
of  Lowell,  I  may  say,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  myself  a  fellow-citizen, 
that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  this  situation  and  to  this  employment  of 
capital. 

I  am  reminded  that  in  recent  days,  capitol  and  labor  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  made  antagonistic  ;  that  there  have  been  "  strikes  ;  "  that 
individuals,  sometimes  forgetting  their  actual  ^^ituation,  and  sometimes 
attributing  motives  to  others  which  they  would  be  unwilling  to  have 
attributed  to  themselves,  and  sometimes,  with  just  reason,  having  com- 
plained of  those  from  whom  they  received  employment,  have  been 
so  unwise  and  injudicious  as  to  attempt  to  set  at  variance  the  water 
and  the  wheel,  and  to  attempt  to  produce  results  by  one  without  the 
aid  of  the  other. 

Lowell,  too,  has  been  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  men  who 
founded  it.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  thinking  over  my 
boyish  reminiscences  of  the  men  who  started  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing in  this  locality.  I  can  remember,  perfectly  well,  the  tall,  and 
stalwart  form  of  Boott,  the  first  citizen  of  New  England  at  the  time, 
owing  to  his  connection  with  this  growing  enterprise.  He  always 
climbed  the  ladders  where  his  men  were  at  work,  with  his  arms  at  full 
length,  never  bending  the  elbow,  holding  himself  back  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  he  could  see  the  end  from   the  beginning;  and  the  man  who 
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physically  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  or  attempts  it,  is  very 
likely,  mentally  and  morally,  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  I  do 
Bot  know  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  his  foresight  and  far-reaching 
vigilance  did  very  much  toward  the  development  of  this  city. 

I  must  not  dwell  upon  these  matters  of  reminiscence;  but  what 
is  Lowell  ?  Because  when  an  enterprise  is  created,  through  agencies 
of  whatever  kind,  and  yet  it  results  in  nothing,  we  are  very  apt  to  say, 
according  to  the  Latin  verse, 

"  De  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti,'' 

and  when  you  get  nothing  out  of  w,uch,  the  remark  is  still  more  forci- 
ble. Lowell  has  something  to  show.  She  has  her  results,  and  she 
shows  them  in  the  civil  institutions  which  she  has  reared,  under  the 
government  of  the  people,  supported  by  the  strength,  and  buttressed 
by  the  intelligence,  and  made  inexpugnable  by  the  will  of  the  people 
who  have  founded  the  constitution  under  which  she  has  lived.  She 
has  had  institutions,  without  which  the  inhabitants  to-daj,  would  not 
be  the  inhabitants  they  are.  Early  in  her  history,  I  can  recall  very 
well,  without  having  had  any  particular  familiarity  with  them,  the 
interest  that  was  evinced  by  the  leading  men  of  the  city  in  those  insti- 
tutions. They  have  grown  like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  in  the  Gos- 
pel, until  they  have  made  this  city  a  mighty  tree,  bearing  fruit  every 
day,  and  fruits  not  to  be  disregarded.  She  has  had  industrial  institu- 
tions that  have  lined  the  shores  of  your  rivers  with  splendid  mills,  that 
have  driven  the  fisli  from  your  waters,  that  have  leveled  hills  and 
filled  up  vallej^s,  that  have  gone  northward  and  eastward  and  south- 
ward, until  they  are  the  boast  of  Lowell.  Whatever  of  beauty  she 
possesses  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  whatever  attractiveness  she  presents 
to  coming  residents,  and  to  those  who  shall  first  see  the  light  within 
her  limits,  will  be  enhanced,  further,  by  civil  and  religious  privileges 
such  as  have  made  her  distinguished,  and  upon  which  I  would  gladly 
enlarge  were  I  not  admonished  that  gratitude  has  its  limits  as  well  as 
its  promptings. 

Lastly,  and  important,  among  all  others  she  has  reared  educational 
institutions,  in  which  I  may  say,  as  one  of  this  army  of  teachers,  one 
having  a  sympathy  with  the  subject,  one  knowing  many  of  those  who  are 
amongst  you,  and  as  one  having  long  been  with  you,  I  feel  a  sincere 
pride.  I  love  Lowell  for  her  educational  institutions.  To  dwell  upon 
them  in  detail  would  be  out  of  place,  to  dwell  upon  them  in  detail 
would  be  harassing  to  your  patience  ;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  thought, — I 
feel  it  as  an  old  man,  who  has  been  a  boy,  and  has  travelled  step  by 
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step,  as  my  friend  who  preceded  me  in  speaking  has  said,  through  their 
different  grades.  I  feel  a  gratitude  for  them  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  language,  cannot  be  expressed  in  any  form  which  I  can 
adopt.  They  have  given  the  children  of  the  past, — inferior,  perhaps, 
as  you  of  the  present  would  consider  them, — they  have  given  the  chil- 
dren of  the  past  an  opportunity  of  crossing  that  vast  chasm  that  inter- 
venes between  knowledge  and  ignorance  ;  they  have  given  the  chil- 
dren of  the  past,  who  otherwise  might  have  wandered  in  the  deserts 
east  of  Africa,  an  oportunity  to  cross  the  river  and  enter  the  promised 
land.  They  have  given  the  children  of  the  past  the  means  of  starting 
at  the  beginning,  and  going  on  to  see  how  much  rests  in  the  power  of 
early  education.  Thanks  to  the  Fathers  of  the  city,  thanks  to  those 
who  early  with  enlightened  minds,  saw  what  a  population  like  this 
needed,  and  walking  in  the  light  of  what  they  saw,  gave  us  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  we  have  grown  up,  and  which  have  made  us,  with 
capital,  situation  and  skill,  what  we  are.  They  have  given  us  that, 
for  which  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful.  I  take  this  opportunity,  on 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  City  of  Lowell,  and  the  year,  I  believe, 
which  commemorates  its  fiftieth  annual  school  report,  to  say  that  it  is 
this  invincible  power  of  education,  which  grasping  the  raw  material  of 
the  human  mind,  and,  step  by  step,  slowly  disentangling  its  crooked 
natural  tendencies,  separating  out  the  fibres,  which  were  otherwise  rolled 
together,  until  they  scarcely  had  form  or  comliness,  has  given  the 
communities  that  have  possessed  the  advantages  of  that  power,  an  op- 
portunity to  stand  up  and  produce  the  men  whom  we  love  and  honor. 

I  am  afraid  that,  with  the  garrulity  of  an  old  teacher,  I  am  talk- 
ing too  long  on  this  matter  of  education ;  but  it  is  one  that  has  been 
near  my  heart  ever  since  I  received  some  of  its  advantages,  eVer  since 
it  aided  me  to  speak,  think  and  work,  and  this  tribute  is  properly  its 
due. 

I  read  last  evening  a  few  lines  in  a  book  having  reference  to  old 
cities,  and  it  occurred  to  me  this  morning,  as  I  was  passing  along,  to 
inquire  what  would  be  the  probable  impression  that  would  cross  the 
mind  of  one  who  in  years  to  come  should  view  the  memorials  of  this 
city.  A  man  who  to-day  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  of 
Luxor,  in  Egypt,  runs  his  eye  along  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  passes 
through  it,  and  praises  the  architect  and  the  power  that  raised  those 
mighty  columns  which  have  been,  for  so  many  centuries,  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  But  when  he  gets  to  the  end,  he  finds  himself  amid  a 
vast  idolatrous  temple,  where  heathen  gods,  "  full  of  rage,  revenge 
and   lust,"    with    their    stolid    faces    and    gloomy    eyes    looked    down 
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upon  imagined  worshippers  thirty  or  forty  generations  ago.  Wlio  are 
to  read  our  ruins  ?  Who  are  to  recall  the  institutions,  and  the  liabits 
of  thought  and  life  of  the  people  who  filled  the  streets  of  Lowell,  its 
schools  and  manufactories,  for  the  past  fifty  years  ?  What  will  they 
say  of  us  ?  How  idle  it  is  for  us  to  prophecy;  and  yet  how  unwise  not 
to  attempt,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  present,  to  forecast,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  future.  When  the  column  of  knowlege  is  once  reared  upon 
the  plain  of  human  thought  and  human  affection,  when  the  column  of 
industry  is  reared  there,  when  the  column  of  virtue  is  reared  there, 
and  when  upon  these  columns  you  have  placed  the  arch  of  relig- 
ion, morality  and  high  puritj^,  you  have  laid  foundations,  raised 
pillars,  and  built  structures  destined  to  be  more  indestructible  than 
those  which,  in  their  ruins,  raise  such  emotions  of  wonder  and  awe  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  I  love  to  think  of  Lowell 
not  only  as  having  within  itself  the  elements  of  those  triumphal 
arches  which  the  people  of  future  times  shall  read,  and  not  wonder  to 
what  manner  of  men  they  belonged,  7iot  marvel  by  what  skill  they 
were  raised,  not  be  astonished  at  the  inscriptions  which  are  to  be  read 
upon  them.  They  will  read  them  without  the  aid  of  any  Champollion 
to  interpret  them ;  they  will  read  them  with  eyes  that  belong  to  intel- 
ligent men  and  women,  and  will  be  gratified  to  sa}-^,  that  whatever 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  institutions  of  this  country,  there 
once  dwelt  in  the  angle  of  the  Merrimack  a  people  of  high  industry 
and  high  practical  art,  who  yet  never  forgot  that  upon  general  educa- 
tion depend  general  morality  and  general  prosperity. 


The  Chairman  of  til e  Coynmittee  of  Arrangements. — In  addition 
to  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken,  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  invited  as  a  third  speaker,  this  morning,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Huntington,  to  whom  Mr.  Cudvvorth  has  alluded,  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  late  Dr.  Elisha  Huntington,  who  filled  during  nine  annual  terms 
the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Lowell.  Nothing  but  his  supreme 
regard  for  his  own  parish  and  his  parochial  duties,  (which  also  led  him 
to  decline  the  mitre  which  was  offered  to  him,  a  few  months  ago,  by 
the  Diocese  of  Iowa,)  has  prevented  him  from  being  with  us  to-day. 
His  letter  in  reply  to  our  invitation  reads  as  follows  : — 
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Worcester,  Feb.  5,  1876. 

My  Dear  Sir: — An  imperative  engagement  obliges  me  to  be  at 
home  in  Worcester  on  the  first  of  March.  Otherwise  nothing  would  ^ 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  at  home  in  Lowell  on  that  day. 
I  beg  to  thank  you  and  your  associates  on  the  Committee  for  the 
offered  privilege  of  addressing  the  children  of  the  schools.  That  I 
owe  the  honor  of  receiving  this  appointment  to  the  circumstance  of 
my  having  been  the  son  of  an  "old  resident,"  in  no  degree  diminishes 
my  sense  of  your  kindness  ;  for  it  touches  my  feelings  very  deeply  to  be 
thus  assured  that  my  father's  name  is  still  held  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance in  the  city  which  it  was  always  his  delight  to  serve. 

I  have  lived  now  a  long  while  away  from  Lowell,  but  nothing  shall 
ever  persuade  me  that  anywhere  else  there  are  public  buildings  so  im- 
posing, walks  and  rides  so  attractive,  or  river  scenery  so  tine  as  those 
to  which  my  childhood  was  used. 

My  best  wish  for  the  young  people  now  growing  up  amid  all  these 
advantages,  is,  that  they  may  appreciate  them  as  warmly  as  I  did  when 
I  was  a  boy,    and  may  always   feel   an  honest  pride   in   remembering 
that  they  were  born  within  sound  of  the  factory  bells. 
I  am  very  sincerely  and  respectfully  j'ours, 

William  E.  Huntington. 
To  CuARLES  Cowley,  Esq.,    Chairman,  etc.,  etc. 


AFTERNOON  EXERCISES. 


A  stirring  overture  by  the  Germania  Band,  of  Boston,   (twenty- 
*  five  pieces,)   under  the   leadership   of  C.    H.   Eichler,  commenced  tho 
exercises  in  the  afternoon.     The   Chairman   of  the   Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements then  made  the  following  introductory  address. 

REMARKS  OF  CHARLES  COWLEY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  On  the  first  day  of  March,  1826,  the 
act  of  the  General  Court  incorporating  the  town  of  Lowell  received  the 
executive  approval.  At  that  stroke  of  Governor  Lincoln's  pen,  Lowell 
started  into  municipal  life.  In  view  of  the  approach  of  this  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  that  event,  the  City  Council,  some  months  ago,  resolved 
to  invite  the  inhabitants  of  Lowell,  past  and  present,  to  assemble  at 
this  time  and  place  in  celebration  of  the  day,  and  committed  to  myself 
and  others' the  duty  of  making  arrangements  for  proceedings  suited  to 
such  an  occasion.  How  well  this  project  for  commemorative  services 
was  received,  this  thronged  audience  sufficiently  attests.  The  responses 
made  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  by  all  whom  we  have  invited 
to  assist  in  the  exercises  of  to-day,  have  been  most  gratifying,  indica- 
ting that  our  invitations  were  regarded  as  having,  (to  use  the  words 
of  General  Cushing  on  another  occasion.)  "  the  double  force  of  a  com- 
mand to  be  obeyed  in  dutiful  gratitude,  and  of  a  sumaons  to  the  en- 
joyment of  exquisite  gratification." 

It  belongs  to  other  tongues  than  mine  to  lead  your  meditations 
over  this  retrospect  of  fifty  eventful  years;  and  you  have  doubtless 
learned   already,  from   the   printed  programmes   and  from  the  public 
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press,  what  trained  and  richly  endowed  intellects  have  been  secured  as 
contributors  to  3'our  instruction  and  enjo3'ment  to-day.  I  tliank  them 
for  their  readiness  to  augment  the  interest  of  this  occasion  by  contri- 
butions from  their  stores  of  personal  recollections,  local  traditions,  and 
general  knowledge  and  eloquence.  And  now,  unwilling  to  detain  you 
with  any  further  introductory  remarks,  I  introduce  to  you  the  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Stott,  Mayor  of  Lowell,  as  President  of  the  Day. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DAY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Fifty  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Chelmsford  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Concord  with  the 
Merrimack  river  (and  numbering  about  25C0)  finding  that  they  were 
not  being  justly  dealt  with  by  the  mother  town,  and  feeling  that  their 
wants  would  be  better  cared  for  under  a  separate  government,  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  to  be  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name 
of  Lowell.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted  and  we  meet 
to-day  to  celebrate  by  appropriate  ceremonies  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  that  event. 

"  Invention  came  with  eagle  eye. 

And  science  smiled  where  savage  war-fires  blazed." 

In  behalf  of  the  City  Council  I  extend  a  cordial  greeting  and  wel- 
come to  every  returning  son  and  daughter  of  Lowell.  Welcome,  back 
to  the  scenes  of  your  childhood  and  early  life,  to  join  with  us  in  cele- 
brating the  semi-centennial  of  our  existence  as  a  town  and  city.  Wel- 
come, you  who  have  lingered  by  the  old  hearthstone  while  others 
wandered  far  away.  Welcome,  you  who  have  from  time  to  time,  cast 
your  lot  with  us  although  not  to  the  "  manor  born."  Welcome,  thrice 
welcome,  all  who  meet  with  us  to  celebrate  our  natal  day,  and  at  the 
"  table  of  memory  to  banquet "  upon  the  recollections  of  the  past. 

How  prophetic  the  language  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Pawtuckets, 
uttered  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  in  transferring  his 
authority  to  his  son  he  exclaimed,  "The  Great  Spirit  whispers  to  me, 
*  Tell  your  people  peace,  peace  is  the  only  hope  of  your  race.  I  have 
given  fire  and  thunder  to  the  pale-faces  as  weapons.  I  have  made  them 
plentier  than  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  still  they  shall  increase. 
These  meadows  they  shall  turn  with  the  plough  ;  these  forests  shall  fall 
by  the  axe;  the  pale  faces  shall  live  upon  your  hunting  grounds,  and 
make  their  villages  upon  your  fishing  places.'  "     How  fully  has  this 
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prediction  been  realized  !  To-day  we  are  assembled  upon  what  was  once 
their  happy  hunting  grounds ;  "  here  the  Indian  hunter  pursued  the 
panting  deer ;  here  the  council  fire  glared  upon  the  wise  and  daring ; 
here  they  paddled  their  light  canoe  along  our  rocky  shore." 

Not  a  vestige  remains  of  those  who  formerly  peopled  the  banks  of 
our  beautiful  river.  Instead  of  the  wigwam  with  its  feeble  smoke  rise 
massive  structures,  busy  with  the  "whirl  of  spindle  and  the  clack  of 
loom,"  monuments  of  man's  wise  sagacity  and  untiring  perseverance. 
We  meet,  my  friends,  not  to  listen  to  elegant  and  studied  orator^^,  but 
rather  to  indulge  in  reminiscences  of  the  past,  full  of  so  much  to 
gladden  the  heart,  and  still  there  comes  a  feeling  of  sadness  when  we 
look  around,  and  our  eye  fails  to  discover  the  forms  of  those  who  were 
dear  to  us  in  our  childhood  and  manhood  days. 

Where  are  they  ?  Some  in  distant  lands,  some  upon  the  Pacific 
slope,  some  in  the  sunny  south,  others  in  the  far  west,  who  though  not 
present  with  us  in  the  flesh,  I  trust  are  celebrating  this  day  with  us  in 
spirit.  But  a  far  greater  number  have  passed  on  before,  and  await  our 
coming  in  the  celestial  realms  above,  teaching  us  the  important  lesson 
that  life  is  but  the  threshold  to  the  tomb. 

Oh  how  pleasant  it  is  to  take  by  the  hand  those  with  whom  we 
rambled  up  and  down  the  banks  of  our  beautiful  river  and  feel  the 
warm  pulsation  of  heart  to  heart;  still  more  pleasant  to  meet  with  those 
who  fashioned  the  young  mind  intellectually  and  morally ;  they  who 
patiently  but  kindly  watched  over  us  during  our  school  days,  ever  ready 
to  assist  us  in  our  difficult  problems,  and  to  make  the  path  to  wisdom 
easy  to  our  feeble  steps ;  and  as  well  those  who  from  week  to  week 
directed  our  thoughts  to  that  better  life,  and  counselled  us  to  walk  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  to  practice  his  precepts.  To  those  dear  friends  of 
our  youth  we  can  only  say,  God  bless  you,  the  seed  which  you  must 
have  thought  fell  in  stony  ground,  I  trust  has  found  root  in  many  of 
our  hearts. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  Edson,  S.  T.  D.,  the  venerable  Rector  of  St. 
Anne's  Church,  and  Chaplain  of  the  Day,  then  read  the  Litany  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  responses  being  sung  by  St.  Anne's 
Choir,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Rix,  soprano,  Miss  Abby  J.  Owen, 
alto,  William  Wirt,  tenor,  and  Frank  ^V.  S.  Daly,  basso,  under  the 
direction  of  Benjamin  Walker,  organist  and  musical  director  of  St 
Anne's  Church.  The  Litany  was  supplemented  by  the  following 
prayer,  by  the  Chaplain : 
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0  Lord,  onr  Heavenly  Father,  the  High  and  Mighty  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  Who  dost  from  Thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon 
earth ;  most  heartily  we  beseech  Thee  with  Thy  favor  to  behold  and 
bless  Thy  servants,  the  President  of  these  United  States  and  all  others 
in  authority — the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  and  all  holding 
office  and  position  under  him — the  head  of  this  municipality  and  all 
joined  with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  same.  Let  the  shining 
of  Thy  countenance  lighten  our  beloved  city.  May  we  remember 
gratefully  Thy  fatherly  hand  in  its  early  and  rapid  growth,  the  direc- 
tion which  Thy  good  Providence  did  give  to  its  moulding  and  shaping 
influences,  through  successive  years  developing  characteristic  features, 
bringing  out  and  guiding  popular  energies  to  the  securing  of  great 
interests  and  establishing  important  institutions.  And  we  humbly 
pra}'^  that  as  in  the  past  up  to  this  marked  moment  of  our  community, 
so  in  the  future,  through  periods  of  lesser  or  larger  cycles  Thy  favored 
people  may  rejoice  in  Divine  goodness;  that  parents  and  children, 
from  generation  to  generation  trained  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the 
blessedness  of  His  love  may  be  gathered  into  the  heavenly  city  of  His 
eternal  and  everlasting  kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


The  President. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  Orator  of  the  Day 
needs  no  introduction  to  a  Lowell  audience.  It  is  sufficient  for  me 
merely  to  announce  Major-General  Butler. 


ORATION 

By  Hon.  B.  P.  Butler. 


My  Friends  and  Neighbors  :  On  this  half-centennial  anniversary 
of  the  incorporation  of  our  city  as  a  municipality,  I  have  been  compli- 
mented by  the  invitation  of  your  committee  of  arrangements  to  give 
you  some  reminiscences  of  the  growth  and  early  condition  of  our  city 
and  the  men  who  made  it  what  it  is.  The  reason  of  this  choice  I  as- 
sume to  be  that  my  coming  here  was  nearer  fifty  years  ago  than  that 
of  any  one  else  who  would  undertake  the  task. 

Your  attention  is  therefore  invited  neither  to  an  oration,  could  I 
make  one,  nor  an  essay,  philosophical  or  other. 
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Forty-eight  ypars  ago,  less  forty  days,  a  slender  boy  of  less  than 
ten  years  with  a  foxskin  cap  closely  drawn  over  his  ears,  linsey-woolsey 
jacket,  tightly  buttoned  to  his  throat,  from  New  Hampshire,  came 
walking  along  the  winding  road  that  then  led  over  Christian  Hill,  in 
Dracut,  from  Methuen,  one  cloudless  spring  afternoon,  keeping  pace 
with  a  country  sleigh  drawn  by  a  jaded  and  slow-pacing  horse,  picking 
his  way  from  snowdrift  to  snowdrift,  vv^hich  alternated  with  bare  spots, 
denuded  b3'  the  earlj'^  rains,  not  driven  by,  but  dragging  an  elderly 
man  who  solaced  himself  and  steadied  his  nerves,  set  all  tingling  by 
the  excruciating  creaking  of  the  steel-shod  runners  as  they  struck  fire 
on  the  granite  pebbles  quite  often,  with  huge  pinches  of  yellow  snuff. 

As  the  boy  reached  the  crest  of  Christian  Hill,  just  at  the  right  of 
the  reservoir,  the  panorama  of  the  valley  at  the  confluence  at  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimac  rivers  spread  out  before  him,  glistened  in  the  sun- 
light, so  that  the  picture  is  nearly  as  vivid  now  to  his  memory  as  when 
it  first  struck  his  wondering  eyes. 

If  those  who  came  here  long  afterwards  or  were  born  here  would 
like  to  know  how  our  present  populous,  well-built,  flourishing  city,  sec- 
ond in  importance  only  to  the  capital  of  the  state,  then  looked,  I  will 
try  to  sketch  the  picture. 

Far  up  the  river  to  the  right,  glimpse  was  caught  of  a  cluster  of 
low,  wooden  buildings  around  the  head  of  Pawtucket  bridge  which 
spanned  the  river  over  low  piers  showing  just  above  the  swift  whirling 
mass  of  waters  unseen  because  of  the  fringe  of  trees  bordering  the 
northern  river-bank.  Next  stood  in  bold  relief  the  building  known  as 
the  "  stone  house,"  with  its  open  verandahs  next  to,  and  commanding 
a  beautiful  view  of,  the  falls,  now  enlarged  and  improved,  the  residence 
of  our  enterprising  fellow-citizen,  Doctor  Aj-er. 

To  the  left  a  group  of  huts,  part  with  mud  walls  roofed  with  slabs, 
with  here  and  there  a  small  white  frame  house.  Near  them  stood,  at 
a  place  called  the  "Acre"  afterwards  (because  the  subject  of  an  almost 
interminable  litigation)  surrounding  the  spot  where  now  the  magnifi- 
cent edifice  of  the  first  Catholic  church  rears  its  illuminated  cross  for 
the  adoration  of  its  worshippers. 

"With  the  exception  of  an  old,  weather-beaten  frame  house,  then 
and  now  standing  near  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  no  building 
caught  the  eye  till  it  met  a  few  straggling  ones  surmounted  by  the 
Bpire  of  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

Nearly  in  line  were  seen  three  small,  and  what  would  now  bo 
deemed  insignificant  brick  mills  of  the  Merrimack  corporation,  flanked 
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Ly  two  rows  of  detached  two- story  buildings,  the  boarding  houses  of 
the  American  portion  of  its  operatives,  while  behind  it  ran  a  long  row 
of  one-story  brick  cottages  then  known  as  "John  Bull's  Row,"  because 
the  homes  of  the  block  printers  who  had  been  imported  from  England 
to  finish  the  then  new  and  almost  unknown  fabric,  American  calico. 

At  the  head  of  this  row  stood  the  house  of  John  Dinelj^  Prince, 
who  had  shortly  before  come  to  this  countr}-,  by  his  skill  to  perfect  the 
"  Merrimack  Prints,"  now  the  exemplar  and  pattern  of  all  that  class  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  and  the  foundation  of  the  prosjierity 
of  that  most  successful  enterprise. 

Further  on  could  be  discerned  the  house  of  Paul  Moody,  to  whose 
business  sagacity,  ripe  judgment  and  mechanical  skill  Lowell  is  more 
largely  indebted  perhaps  than  to  any  other,  with  a  single  exception, 
for  its  existence. 

Still  further  to  the  left  another  cluster  of  cottages  near  another 
brick  mill  stood  the  homes  of  the  machinists  who  in  the  Lowell  Ma- 
chine shop  made  the  first  cotton  machinery,  which  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  life  and  prosperity  of  our  city,  and  in  which  were  after- 
Avards  built  the  first  locomotives  that  were  made  in  this  countxy. 

Just  beyond  a  little  brick  building  with  a  tiny  cupola,  lay  nestled 
among  the  forest  trees  near  the  present  Northern  depot,  the  Lowell 
3-5rewery,  a  prime  necessity,  because  where  there  are  Englishmen  there 
must  be  beer. 

The  next  line  of  the  vista  showed  St.  Anne's  Church  and  parson- 
age, flanked  on  the  left  by  a  row  of  small  ten  foot  wooden  buildings  on 
the  south  side  of  Merrimack  Street,  being  the  only  buildings  on  Mer- 
rimack or  Central  Street,  down  to  Middle  Street,  not  then  even  marked 
out.  Further  along  the  same  line,  but  a  little  below  it,  was  seen  a  low 
brick  house,  still  standing,  at  the  junction  of  Middle  and  Central 
Streets. 

Casting  the  ej'-e  a  little  further  to  the  left  it  encountered  the  long 
snake-like-looking  structure  spanning  the  river,  the  then  "  Central 
Bridge,"  with  one  or  two  small  frame  houses  near  it  on  the  Dracut 
side  of  the  river,  and  beyond  stood  a  white  wooden  villa,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  Kirk  Boott,  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Boot  Corpora- 
tion, with  a  large  garden  running  back  to  the  river,  the  front  with  a 
very  considerable  lawn  before  it,  being  very  nearly  opposite  Central 
Street. 

Still  further  to  the  left  on  a  high  bluif  of  sand  occupying  the  point 
of  land  between  the  bridge  and  the  junction  of  the  Concord  River  stood 
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another  tavern,  known  as  the  "  Mansion  House,"  then  I  believe  in 
charge  of  our  respected,  honored,  and  aged  fellow  citizen,  who  may  be 
said  to  be,  so  far  as  age  and  ownership  of  the  soil  gives  title,  the  only 
living  father  of  Lowell,  Jonathan  Tyler. 

As  the  eye  passed  on  it  took  in  two  mills  of  the  Hamilton  Corpo- 
ration with  two  blocks  of  hoarding  houses  in  front  of  them.  Then 
passing  the  glance  up  Central  Street  came  a  row  of  small  wooden 
buildings  on  the  easterly  side  of  that  street,  there  being  only  a  pole 
fence  protecting  a  line  of  white  birch  and  alder  bushes  on  the  other. 

The  eye  struck  a  few  wooden  frame  buildings  clustered  nearly 
around  a  small  white  chapel,  which  was  the  first  Methodist  Church, 
which  gave  its  name  to  Chapel  Hill. 

Still  further  to  the  left  is  a  small  brick  building,  being  the  first 
considerable  woolen  mill  in  the  state,  occupying  the  site  ot  the  Middle- 
sex Mills,  and  a  somewhat  larger  wooden  building,  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, at  the  Wamesit  I'ower  Company,  where  a  grove  of  trees  then 
hid  the  powder  establishment  of  Oliver  M.  Whipple,  the  view  being 
broken  by  Ira  Frye's  tavern,  now  the  "  American  House,"  and  by  Levi 
Carter's  tavern,  now  the  "  Washington  House,"  and  tbe  brick  building 
adjoining  thereto. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  stood  out  hy  itself  in  an  open  lot  a  littlo 
further  to  the  left  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  was  then  preaching 
his  trial  sermons  prior  to  his  installation  in  the  following  June. 

Further  to  the  left  was  seen  the  bridge  across  the  Concord  River 
with  a  few  straggling  buildings  near  it  on  the  Belvidere  side,  one  of 
which  is  the  present  brick  building  now  standing  next  the  bridge,  and 
some  small  work-shops  not  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  factories, 
where  the  Belvidere  Manufacturing  Company's  buildings  now  stand 
and  a  few  scattered  frame  buildings  around  them. 

On  the  bluiF  above,  where  St.  John's  Hospital  stands,  towered  the 
commanding  residence  of  Judge  Livermore,  with  a  well  kept  lawn  be- 
fore it  adorned  with  poplars.  Then  the  view  became  lost  in  the  magni- 
ficent woodlands  that  covered  Resevoir  Hill,  and  extended  far  down 
into  Tevvksbury  where  now  are  some  of  the  most  elegant  residences  of 
our  city. 

Such  was  the  panoramic  view  of  your  infant  city  as  it  burst  upon  the 
eye  of  the  astonished  boy.  By  far  the  largest  town  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  hy  far  the  most  magnificent  view  that  had  ever  greeted  his  ej-es. 
Nor,   for    beauty  of    sky    shutting    down    on    woodland    scenery,    for 
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clustering  dwellings,  for  rushing  river  and  whirling  waters,  never  since 
has  a  more  noble  view  greeted  the  eye  of  the  man  after  nearly  fifty 
years. 

Standing  as  he  has  lately  done  upon  the  same  spot  and  looking 
upon  the  same  sk}',  with  land  and  water,  covered  with  the  population 
and  industries  of  our  busy  city,  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
within  his  memory  is  scarcely  to  be  realized — a  change  most  interest- 
ing because  it  is  typical  of  the  growth  of  our  country,  not  more  won- 
derful, however,  than  those  upon  our  western  border. 

Then  only  a  small  cluster  of  buildings  marked  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
A  still  smaller  cluster  around  the  steamboat  landing  was  all  there  was 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburgh  was  known  only  as  a  hamlet  at  the  head 
waters  of  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  while  at  St.  Louis,  which  now  claims 
to  draw  to  it  the  capitol  of  the  nation,  consisted  in  its  most  important 
features  of  its  buihiings  built  by  the  French  and  Spanish  habitants  of 
Louisiana  purchased  by  our  government  of  Napoleon  scarcely  twenty- 
five  years  before,  and  Chicago  the  extent  of  whose  commerce  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  threatens  soon  to  rival  New  York,  with  a  claim  to  be 
ranked  among  the  first  cities  of  the  globe,  had  hardly  a  dwelling  in  it 
more  important  in  comparison  with  its  present  palaces,  than  the  bur- 
row of  the  animal  from  the  Indian  appellation  of  which  it  is  said  to 
take  its  name. 

After  a  long  pause  to  take  the  scene,  the  boy  walked  on,  overtook 
and  got  into  the  sleigh  at  Central  Bridge  to  save  his  toll,  and  found 
shelter  for  the  night  in  the  brick  building  adjacent  to  Carter's  tavern, 
spending  the  evening  in  witnessing  the  legerdemain  tricks  of  one  Potter, 
"  a  slight-of-hand-nian,"  as  he  was  then  denominated,  of  considerable 
local  celebrity.  But  there  was  nothing  so  wonderful  to  him  in  the 
magician-like  tricks  of  the  performer  as  the  boy  saw  the  next  morning 
when  he  went  out  under  a  spreading  oak  tree  standing  where  the 
buildings  of  "  Tower's  Corner  "  now  stand  and  found  there  disjilayed 
on  a  bench  on  the  open  shell  the  first  oysters  that  he  ever  saw,  and 
was  informed  by  the  obliging  standkeeper  in  reply  to  his  anxious  in- 
quiry what  they  were  for,  that  they  were  good  to  eat. 

The  boy  bought  one  oyster  and  tried  the  experiment  of  swallowing 
it  wdiich  he  did  not  repeat  for  some  years  afterwards,  satisfied  by  his 
first  experiment  that  these  strange  animals  were  not  for  his  eating. 

All  around  was  vacant  open  land  stretching  faraway  to  where  the 
Northern    Depot   now    stands.     Charles,    Summer    and   Tyler  Streets 
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witli  buildings  as  to  be  entirely  concealed  from  view,  and  running  up 
to  the  present  site  of  the  Lowell  Company's  Works,  and  covering  Mar- 
ket Street,  was  an  open  pond,  and  still  further  up  beyond  the  Lowell 
Machine  Shop,  and  all  that  region  now  filled  with  busy  industry  a 
swamp  which  gave  the  name  to  the  locks  on  the  canal  there,  "  Swamp 
Locks  "  by  which  they  were  known  for  many  years  after. 

If  I  have  been  successful  in  bringing  to  your  minds,  with  your 
knowledge  of  localities,  the  condition  of  Lowell  forty-eight  years  ago, 
having  within  its  borders  scarcely  two  thousand  souls,  you  will  men- 
tally compare  it  with  its  present  condition  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  teeming  with  its  most  successful  industries,  being  in  fact 
the  industrial  capital  of  the  state,  and  perhaps  of  the  nation,  speaking 
only  of  those  cities  where  manuiacturing  is  alone  carried  on  as  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  people. 

What  has  wrought  this  change  ?  Its  origin  was  the  sagacity  and 
foresightedness  of  a  few  men.  Its  completion  and  Iruition,  the  indus- 
try and  thrift  of  our  people,  the  integrity  of  our  business  men,  and 
more  than  all  the  necessity  for  leaving  here  a  portion,  if  only  that  of 
what  is  earned  by  our  operatives. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  investment  of  capital  in  mills,  and 
machinery,  not  a  tenth  of  what  they  now  represent,  very  little  money 
has  been  brought  to  Lowell.  Our  city  has  been  a  hive  of  industry, 
and  as  a  rule  the  honey  has  been  gathered  by  others.  But  the  early 
business  sagacity  of  the  managers  of  the  large  manufacturing  concerns, 
which  required  that  a  sum  should  be  yearly  set  aside  from  our  earnings 
to  make  good  all  depreciation,  repair  and  keep  preserved  our  methods 
of  manufacture  and  machinery  in  pace  with  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
age,  has  from  time  to  time  caused  an  extension  of  our  works  here  so 
that  in  these  same  manufacturing  establishments,  the  number  of  spin- 
dles increased  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  thousand,  or  just 
double  in  ten  years,  and  all  without  any  investment  of  capital  from 
abroad.  Indeed,  the  great  drawback  upon  the  prosperity  and  growth 
of  our  city  without  which  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  we  should  have 
doubled  our  present  wonderful  increase,  has  been  that  the  owners  of 
our  mill  property  here,  did  not  live  here,  and  give  our  city  the  advan- 
tage of  their  expenditure,  their  public  spirit  and  the  investment  and 
the  rei-nvestment  of  the  money  earned  by  our  citizens  under  their  own 
e3'e,  in  the  place  where  it  was  earned. 

Another  cause  which  retarded  our  prosperity,  quite  frequently 
overlooked,  came  in  the  years  1848-9,  and  was  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California.     Those  listening  to  me  past  the  middle  age  of  life  who 
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can  throw  their  minds  back  to  that  period,  will  remember  that  was 
quite  the  darkest  time  Lowell  has  ever  known,  and  for  the  reason  that 
in  addition  to  tl)e  fact  that  the  dividends  earned  here,  just  alluded  to, 
were  not  spent  here  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  our  young  men  were 
drawn  by  the  stories  of  fabulous  wealth  to  be  had  in  California. 

During  that  fever  we  lost  nearly  fifteen  hundred  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged men,  who  left  us  for  the  golden  state,  and  they  were  among 
the  best,  most  energetic  and  most  enterprising  of  our  citizens  or  they 
would  not  have  had  the  energy  to  go. 

Assuming  for  safety's  sake  in  statement  that  the  number  is  over- 
rated, and  that  but  twelve  hundred  went  in  those  years,  and  it  would 
be  safe  to  say,  that,  then  averaging  the  amount  of  capital  they  took 
away  with  them,  that' one  thousand  apiece  would  be  a  low  sum,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  labor  and  enterprise  of 
these  men  to  our  growing  city,  and  the  diminution  of  population  by 
ihe  absence  of  their  families,  there  was  an  actual  withdrawal  from  us 
of  some  million  and  a  quarter  of  capital  actually  here. 

In  spite  of  these  several  drawbacks  to  which  I  have  hinted,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  future  Lowell  can  look  forward  with  the  brightest  hopes  of 
prospective  increase  in  wealth  and  population  in  a  manifold  increasing 
ratio,  that  in  two  decades  more  she  will  double  her  present  population. 

To  this  view  it  has  been  objected  that  our  water  power  being  sub- 
stantially exhausted,  Lowell  has  nearly  reached  her  limit  of  expansion, 
but  this  seems  erroneous.  Other  cities  have  grown  quite  to  rival  us  in 
some  branches  of  our  production,  which  were  not  dependent  upon 
water  power  at  all. 

Who  shall  say  that  in  the  next  ten  years  another  of  God's  good 
gifts  to  man  through  inventive  genius  may  not  be  received  by  the 
finding  of  a  motive  power  still  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  steam  ? 
and  in  such  a  case  where  better  than  in  Lowell  can  the  energies  of  such 
power  for  manufactviring  purposes  be  applied  ? 

But  even  if  steam  shall  continue  to  be  the  only  motive  power  that 
for  a  generation  may  come  in  competition  with  water,  still,  by  the 
cheapening  of  transportation  through  the  net  work  of  railways  that  now 
centre  here,  and  still  more  by  the  use  of  our  river  for  its  pristine  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  which,  now  improved,  connects  us  with  the  sea 
with  but  a  single  mile  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  so  that  bringing 
here  water-borne  fuel,  and  sending  away  our  productions  by  water  on 
the  cheap  highway  of  nations,  Lowell  will  be  a  point  at  which  steam 
power  can  be  had  as  cheap  as  the  power  furnished  by   the   Merrimack 
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and  the  Concord,  pouring  over  the  falls  of  their  roc]<y  beds,  and  our  city 
with  tenfold  energy  and  rapidity  will  continue  •  on  her  glorious  career 
of  prosperity,  riches  and  doubling  population. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  another  cause  of  increase  is  most  surely 
at  work. 

Our  citizens  are  now  beginning  to  acquire  capital  of  their  own  ; 
they  are  organizing  industries  fruitful  in  return  to  be  spent  and  in- 
vested here,  because  their  owners  live  here,  and  the  business  interests 
outside  the  great  manufacturing  in  wool  and  cotton  is  approximating 
in  no  slow  steps  in  value  to  those  enterprises  upon  which  Lowell  in  her 
earlier  years  solely  depended. 

Thus  having  much  more  largely  in  the  future  the  actual  results 
of  our  own  earnings  to  invest  and  reinvest  here;  the  actual  own- 
ers of  our  capital  realizing  its  results  and  spending  its  incomes 
liere;  turning  their  thoughts,  wishes,  hopes  and  inspirations  to- 
ward beautifying  their  dwellings  here;  enriching  it  with  grand  pub- 
lic buildings  filled  with  beautiful  works  of  art  and  the  treasures 
of  libraries,  for  intellectual  culture  of  their  fellow  citizens  here;  and 
dying  leaving  to  our  city,  and  not  to  some  far  distant  town  or  college, 
the  rich  legacies  which  should  cultivate  our  children  and  sustain  our 
noble  charities  here,  now  solely  dependent  on  what  can  be  spared  by 
living  workmen  and  women  here  ;  in  a  word  to  rid  ourselves  of  absent- 
eeism by  a  population  born  here  with  all  their  memories  of  home  na- 
tivity and  pride  of  birth  place,  and  desire  to  perpetuate  a  family  name 
in  kind  remembrance  here  ;  then  shall  our  beloved  cit}'  start  anew  in 
a  most  majical  growth  on  a  renewed  career  of  prosperity  that  shall 
leave  far  behind  our  rivals,  Worcester  and  Fall  River,  which  have  al- 
most caught  up  with  us  because  of  their  advantages  of  home  capital 
and  capitalists  which  I  have  sketched,  which  they  have  enjoyed  and 
we  have  not,  so  that  our  children  and  their  children  who  shall  stand 
here  where  we  now  stand,  on  the  next  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  day, 
shall  with  pride  and  joy  hail  this  city  of  their  nativity  and  of  their 
fathers'  homes,  as  without  peer  or  rival  in  their  affection  and  love  in  all 
that  civilization  may  do  for  man,  as  well  as  in  power,  wealth,  popula- 
tion, home  and  glory  as  the  creation  of  our  industry,  and  their  fathers' 
and  their  own  capital,  energy,  enterprise  and  sagacity,  as  we  now  give 
grateful  credit  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  for  what  they  have  so 
wonderfully  done  under  so  many  and  so  great  difficulties. 

It  is  but  fitting  that  we  should  pause  here  and  pay  some  tribute 
of  remembrance   to  those  to  whom   our  beloved  city  is   most  indebted, 
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although  they  are  so  many  that  but  few  within  the  hour  allotted  to  me 
can  be  mentioned. 

First  and  foremost  of  the  remarkable  men  who  were  its  founders 
stands  the  name  of  Kirk  Boott.  The  owners  of  the  mills  at  Waltham 
in  1821,  were  looking  about  for  water-power  by  which  to  enlarge  their 
means  of  manufacturing  by  their  system,  known  as  the  "  Waltham 
System,"  when  their  attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  Paul  Moodj^  to  the 
Falls  of  Pawtucket,  the  water-power  of  which  was  then  utilized  only 
by  a  dilapidated  saw-mill.  Civil  engineers  were  sent  here  to  make  an 
examination,  and  reported  that  there  was  no  water-power  here  on  the 
Merrimack  Eiver.  They  did  not  seem  even  to  have  examined  the  Con- 
cord. What  were  the  grounds  of  that  opinion  we  have  no  record  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  h3'draulic  engineering  was  then  in  its  very  in- 
fancy, and  not  at  all  understood  as  now. 

It  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  our  city  that  the  Merrimack  River  water- 
power,  and  the  necessities  of  its  successful  development-,  has  trained  up 
by  skillful  pratice  added  to  thorough  theoretical  education,  admittedly 
the  first  hydraulic  engineer  in  all  its  branches,  that  this  country  has 
produced,  and  of  such  sagacit}^,  even  in  his  younger  days,  as  to  foresee 
and  provide  for  the  contingency  that  by  a  sudden  and  not  unprece- 
dented rise  of  our  river  the  obstructive  works  might  be  washed  away, 
and  the  river  assume  its  ancient  bed,  whose  foaming  waters  can  hardly 
be  doubted  once  poured  through  our  most  thickly  crowded  business 
streets.  Many  years  after  he  enjoyed  a  well  earned  triumph  of  his 
profession  to  see  the  device  he  had  made  brought  into  active  and  suc- 
cessful use,  turning  away  the  danger  from  his  neighbors,  and  preserv- 
ing the  works  under  his  charge  from  destruction. 

I  have  said  that  the  early  engineers  reported  no  water-power  here, 
and  it  remained  for  an  English  half-pay  cavalry  officer,  wandering 
along  the  side  of  our  fall,  rod  in  hand,  casting  the  fly  for  the  salmon, 
to  discover  and  appreciate  the  mechanical  force  of  a  river  which  now 
does  the  work  daily  of  ten  thousand  horses  with  onlj'-  the  expense  of 
keeping  them  in  their  harness.  Kirk  Boott  reported  this  view  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  Merrimack  Biver  to  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  which  view 
was  confirmed  by  Paul  Moody,  and  hence  we  have  Lowell  and  this 
Semi-Centennial  Celebration. 

While  to  the  mechanical  skill  of  Mr.  Moody  and  to  the  executive 
ability  of  Mr.  Boott  we  are  indebted  for  the  inception  of  our  cotton 
manufactures,  to  the  business  enterprise  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hurd,  who  did 
not  succeed  so  as  to  realize  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  woolen  manufacture  of  Lowell. 
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Let  us  not  forget  also  that  to  ClauJius  Wilson,  AlexanJcr  Wright 
and  Israel  Whitney  we  owe  the  establishment  of  the  worsted  and  car- 
pet business  here  ;  the  first  to  any  considerable  extent  in  New  England 
or  the  United  States,  and  that  here  was  first  planned  and  put  in  opera- 
tion the  power  loom,  that  most  wonderful  emanaticm  of  human  inge- 
nuity for  weaving  carpet,  the  product  of  the  genius   of  E.  B.  Bigolow. 

But  there  are  other  evidences  of  the  sagacity  of  the  founders  of 
the  "  Waltham  System,"  from  the  effects  of  which  Lowell  yet  receives 
an  impulse,  i.  e„  the  care  taken  by  that  system  of  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  welfare  of  the  operatives  in  their  mills.  They 
also  provided  by  stringent  rules  that  the  moral  and  physical  well-being 
of  their  operatives  should  bp  still  under  their  charge,  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  when  not  employed  in  labor. 

The  school-house  and  church  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  spinning 
jenny.  The  first  and  in  that  day  very  large  donations  of  the  Merri- 
mack Company  and  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company,  the  one  in  build- 
ing and  the  other  in  aiding  by  denoting  the  site  for  building  the  two 
principal  churches  at  that  time  in  the  city,  St.  Anne's  Church  and  the 
First  Congregational  were  the  first  steps  in  that  policy. 

These  cautious  and  shrewd  business  men  during  their  lives,  looked 
upon  the  investment  in  the  church  as  equally  profitable  to  them  as  the 
investment  in  the  water-power,  one  supplementing  the  other,  and  when 
those  that  came  after  them  saw  fit  to  take  away  from  the  congregation 
worshipj)ing  at  the  church  what  their  fathers  had  dedicated  to  God, 
and  required  that  money  be  paid  back  into  the  treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividends,  which  had  once  been  expended  for  religious  uses, 
there  were  some  who  predicted  that  the  time  would  come  when  that 
money  even  would  not  be  sufficient  to  eke  out  a  dividend  to  the  sons 
of  the  donors,  and  without  claiming  as  some  perhaps  more  devout  may 
do,  that  the  steady  decadence  from  that  time  of  those  dividends  until 
they  have  now  stopped  was  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of 
divine  wrath  for  the  sacrilege,  yet,  we  can  well  see  that  religious 
training,  high  morals  and  intelligence  have  made  the  very  best  work- 
king  men  and  women  in  all  grades  of  industry,  and  are  worth  many 
dollars  in  gold  to  those  who  make  the  most  wise  use  of  them,  and  the 
same  improvidence  which  led  to  breaking  up  the  skilled  organization 
of  some  of  the  mills  during  the  war,  and  leaving  their  operatives  with- 
out employment,  in  order  to  sell  their  cotton  as  a  speculation  to  supply 
English  capital  with  business  was  but  an  exhibition  of  the  same  im- 
providence which  caused  the  divorce  of  our  manufacturers  from    any 
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obligation    to   aid   their  operatives  in  supplying  themselves  with  reli- 
gious culture  and  teaching. 

Our  business  had  another  boast.  Nowhere  has  there  been  a 
better  or  more  efficient  sj'stem  of  public  schools  from  the  beginning. 
Each  child  who  has  desired  a  common  school  education  has  had  it. 

The  schools  of  Lowell  have  been  the  foster  nurses  of  men  who 
have  been  and  are  now  carrj^ng  on  the  greatest  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try. That  many  of  them  are  alive,  and  some  in  this  presence  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  no  names  being  mentioned;  but  governors  of  states, 
skilled  engineers,  successful  conductors  of  railroads,  men  energetic  and 
successful  in  every  department  of  business  and  human  industry  have 
gone  out  from  our  schools,  and  while  I  am  obliged  to  advert  to  the  fiict 
that  in  the  earlier  discussions  of  the  school  question,  some  of  the  mill 
owners  and  notably  Mr.  Boot,  agreed  with  reluctance  to  the  early  very 
large  expenditures  for  schools,  yet  I  do  so  in  order  to  place  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  and  I  can  do  this  without  breaking  the  rule  that 
I  have  made  to  mention  no  names  here  in  praise  or  blame  of  living 
men,  because  the  man  to  whom  the  schools  of  Lowell  are  more  in- 
debted than  any  other  man ;  who  fostered  them,  protected  them,  at 
personal  sacrifice  in  their  infancy,  who  braved  the  opposition  of  those 
most  powerful  in  the  day  when  he  stood  up  alone  to  speak  for  our 
schools,  when  the  most  experienced  and  able  coiinsel  were  employed  to 
argue  against  him  in  the  Lowell  town  meeting ;  who  twice  over  car- 
ried the  vote,  twelve  at  the  first  time  and  thirty-eight  majority  at  the 
second  only,  by  which  our  school  system  was  in  fact  established,  bears 
a  name  endeared  to  us  all  ,  by  almost  patriarchal  age,  by  reverential 
feeling  of  esteem  and  love. 

By  universal  acclaim  all  agree  to.  the  name  of  Thedore  Edson. 

Our  city  also  has  been  peculiarlj^  fortunate  in  the  attainments  of 
its  medical  profession,  and  the  doctor  has  been  honored  here  as  no- 
where else.  Our  first  mayor  was  a  physician,  elected  and  re-elected  as 
long  as  he  would  permit  us  so  to  do,  and  the  name  of  Elisha  Bartlett 
in  my  earlier  days  was  a  household  word  for  all  that  was  good,  pure, 
learned,  and  intellectual  in  every  walk  of  life.  Subsequently  our  city 
re-elected  Elisha  Huntington  eight  times  to  be  its  mayor.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it  but  we  never  elected  any  of  our  distinguished  law- 
yers to  serve  as  mayor  so  long  all  their  terms  of  service  put  together, 
as  we  did  this  one  physician.  And  yet  among  our  lawyers  there  were 
"  giants  in  those  days."  Lawrence,  Mann,  Williams,  Locke,  Hopkin- 
soHj   Robinson,  Wright,  Brown,  Wentworth,  were  men  whose  talents, 
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learning   and    success   would  adorn   the   proudest    bar    in    the  United 
States. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  citizens  that  while  they  attended  to  the 
schools  they  by  no  means  neglected  the  needs  of  our  young  population 
for  moral  culture.  Almost  every  sect  had  its  church  edifice  where  re- 
ligious instruction  according  to  its  tenets  was  had,  and  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  in  no  town  oi«  city  of  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  was  and 
is  there  a  greater  average  attendance  at  church.  And  this  was  all  the 
more  wonderful  because  these  church  orginazations  had  to  be  carried  on 
and  churches  built  by  a  population,  almost  every  man  and  woman  of 
which  were  day  laborers  earning  their  daily  bread,  and  how  freely 
have  they  given  up  their  limited  substance,  the  many  spires  and  church 
towers  that  can  be  counted  from  the  neighboring  hills  iu  every  part  of 
the  city,  most  fully  attest. 

The  result  has  been  that  no  aggregate  population  of  the  same 
size  has  been  more  noted  for  its  good  order,  quiet  and  honest  integrity. 
No  stupendous  crimes,  and  comparatively  but  very  few  of  the  ordinary 
transgessions  have  thus  far  disgraced  our  town,  so  that  no  other  city  in 
the  United  States  of  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  can  show  so  clean 
a  criminal  record  as  ours,  and  when  that  record  is  read  the  very  largest 
portion  will  be  simple  breaches  of  necessary  police  regulations. 

At  a  very  early  day,  the  very  earliest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  state  or  in  the  country,  the  "  Mechanics'  Association  "  for  mutual 
culture  and  improvement,  which  still  exists  with  its  well  stocked 
library,  was  founded  here  as  well  by  the  liberality  of  the  mill  owners 
as  the  contributions  of  those  who  labored. 

The  sick  and  dying  have  been  well  cared  for.  As  earl 3^  as  1S37 
the  only  residence  in  the  city  which  could  by  any  exaggeration  of 
speech  be  called  sumptuous  or  luxurious  was  turned  into  a  hospital  in 
which  the  sick  and  wounded  operatives  at  a  nominal  price  could  receive 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeons  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  early  thought  that  the  large  influx  of  the  foreign  born 
which  our  manufacturing  necessities  brought  together  here,  would  be 
detrimental  to  our  growth  and  prosperity,  nay,  so  that  the  want  of 
good  order  and  an  ill  disposed  element  in  the  city  would  render  it  un- 
desirable as  a  residence.  But  all  this  was  a  mistake.  They  too  have 
built  expensive  and  the  most  costly  chyrch  edifices ;  have  established 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  their  own  tenets  of  religion,  and  hospitals 
for   the   care   of  their  sick,    and  their  children  are   now  with  us  and 
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among  us  and  a  part  of  us,  some  of  the  most  enterprising,    reliable  and 
honored  of  our  citizens. 

There  was  another  class  of  men  meTition  of  whom  must  be  made. 
Attracted  here  in  our  earlier  days,  men  came  and  set  up  business  for 
themselves,  disconnected  with  our  mills,  and  brought  their  varied  in- 
dustries and  interests  into  our  city,  which  have  Ijeeu  the  main  stay  of 
our  population  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  prosperity  of  cotton  and 
woolen  manufacturing.  Among  them  was  a  young  man  who  came 
here  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town  even,  the  event  we  cele- 
brate. 

Among  the  earliest,  and  at  that  time  some  of  the  very  best  buil- 
dings, were  the  fruits  of  his  energy  and  enterprise.  With  the  keenest 
sagacity  he  saw  early  that  the  future  of  Lowell  depended  upon  the 
cheapness  of  transportation  to  tide- water,  and  he  spent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  an  endeavor  to  open  such  channels  of  communication  and 
to  save  us  from  the  effects  of  a  single  railway,  which  he  believed  to  be, 
and  feared  its  power  as  a  nionof)oly.  All  his  honestly  ac^qiiired  and 
hard  earned  wealth  was  invested  here,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  the 
only  residence  that  may  be  denominated  palatial,  and  extensive  busi- 
ness blocks  as  his  monument  in  Lowell.  But  he  Avill  be  remembeied 
still  longer  and  more  gratefully  by  us  because  of  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  city  of  his  adoption  by  given  us  the  benefit 
of  cheap  transportation,  which  I  have  already  considered  the  prime 
necessity  of  our  future  growth.  To  the  older  citizens  I  need  not  call 
his  name  to  bring  him  up  in  remembrance,  and  the  j'^ounger  have 
learned  from  their  fathers  to  revere  the  memory  of  William  Livingston, 
as  one  to  whom  Lowell  owes  very  much. 

Jiater  came  two  brothers  with  their  considerable  wealth,  acquired 
elsewhere,  which  they  invested  in  buying  up  the  then  vacant  lands 
east  of  the  Concord  Kiver,  in  laying  out  streets,  erecting  buildings, 
and  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  being  founders  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  our  town,  "  Belvidere,"  which  they  adorned  with  their  own 
residences,  then  the  most  considerable  in  the  city,  and  the  younger  of 
them  introduced  and  fostered  several  private  manufacturing  enterprises 
which  we  now  so  well  know  are  so  necessary  to  our  growth.  He  was 
honored  by  the  state  with  high  political  preferment,  a-.^d  the  name  of 
Nesmith  will  hereafter  be  reckoned  among  those  who  were  the  bene- 
factors of  Lowell.  ^ 

Still  another  man  with  his  great  energy  and  skillful  business  com- 
bination has  impressed  himself  upon  a  portion  of  our  city. 
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Coming  liere  a  poor  boy  fi*om  Vermont  long  before  the  water- 
power  ot"  the  Merrimack  had  been  utilized,  he  established  a  manufac- 
tory of  powder  at  the  upper  falls  of  the  Concord  and  carried  it  on  for 
more  than  twenty  j'ears  with  great  success,  and  with  large  accretion 
of  wealth  to  himself,  until  the  growing  cit}'  had  so  encroached  upon  it 
that  it  was  no  longer  safe;  and  then  by  a  canal  constructed  with  his 
own  private  means  he  so  utilized  the  water-power  of  the  Concord  River 
at  that  point  as  to  develop  six  hundred  more  horse  power  to  be  used  in 
varied  manufactures  which  even  in  his  time  had  brought  to  that  part 
of  the  city  and  connected  therewith  a  larger  population  and  more 
wealth  than  the  whole  limits  of  the  city  contained  at  the  time  of  its 
incorporation  as  a  town.  Enjoying  largely  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  many  times  elected  to  offices  in  guidance  of  its  affairs,  while 
his  memory  may  have  passed  from  the  younger  portion  of  our  citizens 
yet  hereafter  there  will  be  found  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the 
founders  of  Lowell  in  no  subordinate  place  the  name  of  Oliver  M. 
Whipple. 

The  busy  hands  of  the  clock  warn  me  that  I  must  pass  over  the 
many  other  honored  names  of  esteemed  citizens  now  passed  away,  who 
deserve  honorable  mention  at  this  hour  and  our  most  grateful  remem- 
brance. Tradition,  ripening  into  history,  will  do  justice  to  their 
memories,  and  the  future  historian  of  Lowell  will  give  them  the  place 
they  most  fully  deserve. 

There  is  still  another  topic  which  justice  to  the  gallant  and  noble 
dead  will  not  allow  me  to  pass  in  silence ;  whese  deeds  throw  the  most 
brilliant  lustre  upon  the  bright  escutcheon  of  the  fame  of  our  city. 
While  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  claim  the 
high  honor  of  the  first  bloud  shed  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  to  obtain 
our  liberty,  Lowell,  the  younger  sister  of  them  all,  has  the  still  greater 
glory  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  in  the  war  for 
preservation  of  those  liberties  and  the  free  government  which  owes  its 
birth  to  Lexington  and  Concord.  Our  city  can  point  with  justifiable 
pride  to  the  fact  that  a  regiment  of  her  soldiers  were  first  welcomed  at 
the  nation's  capital  as  its  saviour,  and  was  the  first  and  only,  and  I 
trust  will  be  the  last  regiment,  who  found  their  bivouac  in  the  Senate 
chamber  of  the  United  States. 

Fired  by  the  patriotic  examples  of  these,  her  patriots,  who,  as 
minute  men,  first  answered  to  the  call  to  arms  to  save  the  i>{ition's  life, 
Lowell  poured  forth  her  sons  without  stint  or  measure  to  the  armies  of 
the  Union,  so  that  no  considerable  battle  was  fought  east  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  where  the  blood  of  a  Lowell   soldier  was  not  shed,  aiid  uo 
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collection  of  graves  of  those  who  died  for  their  country  by  disease  more 
deadly  than  the  bullet,  is  complete  unless  it  contains  the  mouldering 
ashes  of  some  son  of  Lowell,  his  blood  yielded  up  in  behalf  of  his  coun- 
try's life.  I  need  not  here  call  the  roll  of  these  our  sons  and  brothers, 
so  glorious,  not  only  in  our  city's  own  history,  but  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Sorrowing  hearts  of  weeping  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  sisters, 
brothers,  sons,  and  fathers  have  not  yet  ceased  to  bleed  for  the  loss  of 
their  dear  ones,  who  are  now  remembered  in  anguish,  but  whose  mem- 
mories  will,  when  the  soft  touch  of  the  magic  hand  of  time  has  soothed 
all  grief,  shine  forth  with  vivid  recollection  of  their  valor,  their  patriot- 
ism and  their  sacrifices.  There  is  no  need  of  giving  their  history 
here.  Go  read  the  history  of  your  country  in  the  day  of  its  most 
perilous  hour,  and  there  their  names  are  inscribed  and  enshrined  for- 
ever. 

Now  my  task  is  ended, — imperfectly  done  I  Teel  in  every  part. 
Yet  if  it  has  aided  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  young  of  this  assembly 
the  names  of  those  whom  they  and  their  children  should  delight  to 
houor  so  that  their  virtues  and  example  may  be  transmitted  from 
fiither  to  son  until  a  future  day  when  those  of  us  who  now  remember 
them,  and  were  some  of  us  their  compeers,  have  passed  from  earth,  on 
the  centennial  birth  of  our  town  their  names  may  be  kept  in  bright 
remembrance,  I  shall  have  accom:)lis]u-u  all  and  more  than  I  hoped. 

More  than  all  besides,  let  us  no^  forget  that  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  have  committed  as  a  sacred  trust  this  our  beloved  city  to  our 
care,  its  prosperity  to  our  foresight,  energy  and  integrity.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  secular  and  religious  teaching!,-  shall  hud  the  same  high  place 
and  fostering  care  with  us  that  our  ]»redecessors  gave  to  both  ;  that  in- 
tegrity of  life,  order  in  business,  openhandcd  and  liberal  charity,  pub- 
lic spirit  and  patriotism  shall  be  ours  as  it  was  theirs  ;  that  w^e  may 
transmit  to  the  next  generation,  improved,  enriched,  beautified  and 
adorned,  a  city  more  prosperous,  of  more  honor  to  the  state  and  coun- 
try than  we  received  from  them,  so  that  he  who  shall  stand  in  my  place 
fifty  years  hence  may  have  cause  to  note  how  we  have  done  our  duty 
to  our  fellow  men  in  the  several  walks  of  life  to  which  we  are  called,  as 
I  have  feebly  attempted  to  do  in  recalling  the  memories  of  some  of 
those  who  have  gone  before. 


The  President. — Mr.  Appleton,  in  his  history,  says  that  one  day, 
in  Boston,  he  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Boott,  and  he  said  to  him  :     "The 
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Legislature  is  about  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  our  part  of 
Chelmsford,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  necessary, — that  is,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  name  ;  and  there  seem  to  be  two  names  in  question, — Lowell 
and  Derby."  "  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Appleton,  "call  it  Lowell." 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  here  to-day  a  relative  of  him  for 
■whom  our  city  is  named, — a  son-in-law  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Francis 
Cabot  Lowell, — John  A.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  who  will  now  address  you. 
[  Loud  applause.] 

ADDRESS 

By  Ho:n^.  Johx  A.  Lowell. 

I  thank  j^ou  sincerely,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  this  cordial  wel- 
come, although  I  am  very  well  aware  that  it  is  not  because  of  anythin<T 
I  have  done  in  connection  with  this  city,  although  I  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Boott  and  JLissachusetts  Mills,  both  of  which  I  built.  I  am  aware, 
also,  that  it  is  not  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  resided  for  son:e  years  in  this 
town, — first  in  a  stone  house  on  the  Merrimack  River,  and  subsequently 
in  Belvidere.  I  am  further  aware  that  it  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  second  treasurer  of  the  Merrimack  Mills,  the  one  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Boott,  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  was  the  son  and  bore  the  name  of 
the  i^erson  for  whom  the  town  was  named.  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
indebted  for  this  reception  to  the  interest  which  some  of  you  may  feel 
in  the  merits  and  the  life  of  him  for  whom  this  city  was  named. 

Of  all  the  persons  who  were  interested  at  that  time  in  the  buil- 
ding up  of  this  new  town  of  Lowell,  I  am  perhaps  the  only  survivor; 
at  least,  the  only  one  with  such  health  as  to  enable  him  to  participate 
in  these  proceedings.  And  although  this  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever 
on  a  public  platform, — and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last,— I  feel  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  at  least  do  as  much  as  to  give  you  some  personal 
reminiscences, — reminiscences  which  very  often  get  considerabl}'  al- 
tered as  time  advances,  and  the  original  actors  in  the  events  described 
are  removed  by  death. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1812,  we  had  enjoyed  in  this  country 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  We  had  enjoye<^ 
it  because,  owing  to  the  war  which  existed  between  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  England,  all  the  ports  in  Europe  had  been  closed  to  Great 
Britain.     The  continental  States  did  not  permit  the   introduction  of 
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English  goods,  and  as  England  did  not  like  to  have  any  other  goods 
entered,  she  had  declared  all  the  seaboard  countries  of  Europe  to  be 
under  blockade.  As  the  quarrel  proceeded,  the  English  found  that  the 
Anaericans  were  doing  what  they  thought  belonged  to  them  ;  that  they 
were  carrying  spices,  sugar,  coiFee,  and  everything  else  from  tlie  East 
and  West  Indies  to  those  ports  in  Europe  ;  and  in  order  to  counteract 
that,  the  English  devised  this  system,  that  every  vessel  that  was  going 
to  an^'  port  in  Europe  from  this  country  should  first  touch  at  a  British 
port,  and  there  take  out  a  license.  Those  were  the  famous  "  Orders  in 
Council "  which  were  passed  by  England.  Napoleon  did  not  like  this 
action  on  the  part  of  England,  and  therefore  passed  certain  decrees 
which  were  well  known  at  that  time  as  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 
Those  decrees  were,  that  any  vessel  that  entered  any  port  of  Europe 
armed  with  a  British  license  should  have  her  cargo  confiscated.  Amer- 
ican commerce  was  thus  placed  in  a  ver\  embarrassing  position.  If 
our  merchants  attempted  to  avoid  Scylla,  they  fell  into  Charybdis.  If 
they  took  an  English  license,  their  cargoes  were  confiscated ;  if  they 
did  not  take  it,  the  British  would  not  allow  them  to  enter  any  Euro- 
pean port.  That  was  the  state  in  which  our  commerce  was  at  that 
time.  In  New  England,  it  was  even  worse  than  that,  for  trade  was 
going  very  rapidly  away  to  New  York,  because,  there  being  no  rail- 
roads at  that  time,  the  Hudson  River,  gave  great  advantages  to  New 
York.  But  a  j'oung  Bostonian,  M'hom  nature  had  designed  for  a 
statesman,  but  fortune  had  made  a  merchant,  was  at  that  time  in 
Edinburgh,  and  he  pondered  over  these  things.  What  was  to  become 
of  this  country,  especially  if  the  war  should  last  twenty  years  ?  It  was 
thought  at  that  time  that  war  would  be  declared  between  this  country 
and  England,  and  war  was  declared,  in  1812.  Napoleon  at  that  time  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  Our  Government  at  Washing- 
ton never  dreamed  that  two  years  would  upset  him  completely ;  there- 
fore they  did  the  wisest  thing  they  could ;  they  declared  war  against 
England.  This  3'oung  man  of  whom  I  speak  pondered  these  things 
deeplj^  It  was  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  a  young  man  at  that  time  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  whose  business  had  been  that  of  a  merchant,  but  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  business,  at  first  hy  the  embargo,  afterwards 
by  the  non-intercourse  act,  and  finally,  by  war.  In  thinking  over 
what  could  be  done  to  employ  the  industry  of  this  country,  he  naturally 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  at  that  time,  had 
been  greatly  developed  in  England,  and  had  created  some  princely 
fortunes.  In  fact,  it  had  furnished  the  backbone  of  the  war.  Without 
it,   England    would   not .  have   been   able   to   carry  on,  almost  single- 
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handed,  the  struggle  with  Nai^oleon.  He  thonglit  it  was  possible  that 
that  could  be  introduced  into  the  United  States.  Certainly  it  could 
be  done,  if  the  war  was  to  last  thirty  years,  as  the  war  in  Germany 
had  lasted,  or  even  twenty-five  like  the  wars  of  the  Revolution.  But 
he  was  cautious  as  well,  and  he  said,  "  Suppose  the  war  does  not  last; 
suppose  it  only  lasts  the  time  necessary  to  build  a  factory  and  put  it 
in  operation,  and  then  peace  comes," — and  that  turned  out  to  be  the 
fact, — "  then  what  will  happen?"  Thinking  over  that  matter,  he  said 
to  himself, — ''The  English  have  great  advantages ;  they  have  an  un- 
limited amount  of  capital ;  they  have  very  cheap  labor.  How  can  we 
compete  with  them  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  can  have  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  by  combining  the  capital  of  men  of  smaller  means  to- 
geth  \v(  can  make  it  equivalent  to  the  capital  of  one  man  who  is 
very  much  richer.  Then  the  ingenuity  of  my  countrymen  will  enable 
them  to  invent  machinery,  which  will  go  far  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  having  so  much  labor.  Then  the  raw  material  can  be  got  much 
more  cheaply  than  in  Europe,  especially  if  the  war  continues."  He 
therefore  determined  that  the  thing  could  be  done,  and  he  said  it 
should  be  done.  That  was  the  nature  of  the  man.  He  immediately 
went  to  work  to  examine,  as  far  a^s  he  was  permitted  to  do,  all  the 
establishments  then  existing  in  England.  He  went  to  Manchester 
and  other  2:)laces,  and  examined  carefully  their  works.  There  were 
certain  things  to  which  he  could  not  obtain  access.  One  was  the  power 
loom,  which  had  been  invented  by  Cartwright  sometime  before,  and 
which  was  a  monopoly  ;  no  plans  of  it  had  been  published,  and  he  could 
not  get  any  description  of  it.  He  determined,  however,  that  the  thing 
could  be  done.  He  came  out  to  this  country  in  a  cartel,  during  the 
war,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  after  arriving  here  was  to  take  into  his 
counsels  his  brother-in-law,  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  who,  like  himself, 
had  been  driven  from  commerce,  having  been  a  supercargo  for  a  long 
while,  by  the  war.  His  next  step  was  to  engage  the  services  of  Paul 
Moody,  of  Amesbury,  who  was  then  well  known  as  a  skilful  mecha- 
nician. He  then  went  in  search  of  a  water-power,  and  found  one  that 
suited  him  at  Bemis's  Paper  Mill,  in  Waltham,  and  bought  that.  It  was 
not  until  he  had  done  all  these  things  that  he  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton.  He  offered  Mr,  Appleton 
stock  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  this  new  enterprise.  Mr. 
Appleton  said  he  could  not  afford  to  invest  so  much  as  that  in  so  hazard- 
ous an  enterprise,  but  he  would  take  five  thousand  dollars,  which  he  did. 
The  power  loom,  as  I  said  before,  they  had  no  drawings  of,  and  could 
not  get  at  all.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  re-invent  it.  It  was 
necessary,  in  fact,  to  re-invent  a  great  deal  of  the   machinery,  because 
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they  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  carrying  on  every  process,  from  the 
first  coming  in  of  the  cotton  to  the  going  out  of  tlie  finished  cloth,  in 
one  mill, — a  thing  which  had  never  been  done  before.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  all  the  machinery  should  be  adapted  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Appleton,  in  his  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  power- 
loom,  states  that  Mr.  Lowell,  though  no  mechanic,  no  mechanician, 
invented  that  himself.  He  shut  himself  up  in  an  upper  room  in  Broad 
Street,  hired  a  man  to  turn  a  crank,  and  there  made  experiments,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  until  they  were  crowned  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Paul  Moody  had  been  at  work  upon  the 
rest  of  the  machinery  :  the  throstle-spindle,  which  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  have  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  heavy  goods  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make, — the  heavy  cottons  of  India  ;  the  double-speeder;  the 
drawing-frame, — all  these  machines  were  re-invented  by  Mr.  Moody. 
In  inventing  the  double-speeder,  which  was  quite  a  ditierent  machine 
from  the  English  fly-frame,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  some  motion 
which  required  accurate  mathematical  calculations.  The  double-cone 
in  that  instrument  effecting  the  winding  on  spools  directly,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  machine,  it  became  necessary  that  it 
should  be  an  exactly  calculated  motion.  The  calculations  for  this  mo- 
tion were  made  by  Mr.  Lowell  entirelj',  and  years  after,  when  there 
was  a  suit  in  regard  to  the  patent  right  of  the  double-speeder.  Dr. 
Bowditch,  being  called  in  as  a  witness  said  he  had  studied  those  cal- 
culations with  admiration,  as  they  contained  some  simplifications  which 
he  had  not  known  before  that  anybody  possessed  in  the  United  States 
Such  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Lowell. 

When  he  came  to  put  his  mill  'in  operation  at  Waltham,  there 
was,  of  course,  great  rejoicing.  "When  the  first  pieces  of  goods  were 
turned  out,  so  small  was  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing, 
that  they  could  not  be  sold  in  Boston.  The  dealers  said,  "  No,  it  can't 
be  possible.  There  is  some  mistake  about  it,  and  we  won't  l)ii\  the 
goods."  A  few  of  the  goods  were  put  up  at  auction,  and  they  brought 
something  over  thirty  cents  a  yard, — which  of  course  was  a  great 
triumph  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lowell,  in  addition  to  that,  went  into  Rhode  Island,  to  see 
what  there  was  there,  and  what  rivalry  might  be  expected  from  that 
quarter.  He  found  that  almost  every  spindle  in  Rhode  Island  was 
stopped.  Peace  had  then  taken  place,  and  the  introduction  of  English 
goods  was  such  that  every  spindle,  except  a  few  in  Slater's  Mill,  was 
stopped.  For  at  that  time,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  mill,  as  we 
understand  it  now.     They  were  all  merely  spinning  mills.     The  prob- 
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ability  is  (Mr.  Appleton  gives  that  as  his  opinion,  and  I  liave  no  doubt 
it  was  so),  that  the  first  mill  built  in  Waltham,  with  1790  spindles, 
was  the  only  mill,  not  simply  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  world, 
where  the  cotton  was  taken  in  at  one  end,  and  turned  out  finished 
cloth  at  the  other.     The  whole  of  that  idea  was  Mr.  Lowell's. 

Then  Mr.  Lowell  had  another  idea  in  his  mind,  which  was  one  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  that  was  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  operatives.  He  was  going  to  introduce  this  business  for 
American  girls  (at  that  time,  we  were  not  overrun  with  Irish);  he 
therefore  wished,  and  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  attract  that 
class  of  population,  in  order  to  enable  parents  to  feel  safe  in  leaving 
their  children  at  these  mills,  to  institute  an  entirely  new  system,  dif- 
ferent from  the  English,  In  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, the  operatives  in  the  mills  were  sordid,  vicious,  and  every  way 
degraded.  He  determined  that  it  should  not  be  so  here,  and  therefore 
built  boarding-houses  for  the  operatives,  put  them  under  the  care  of 
matrons  selected  for  that  purpose,  allowing  no  man  to  sleep  under  the 
tame  roof  with  them.  He  also  instituted  schools  that  should  be  free 
for  the  children  of  the  operatives;  paid  their  pew  taxes,  allowing 
them  to  go  to  whatever  churches  they  chose.  All  that  system,  which 
has  been  so  much  admired  l)v  every  foreigner  who  has  visited  this 
country  was  introduced  by  Mr  Lowell,  and  Mr.  Lowell  alone.  To  that 
Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  bears  testimony  in  his  book.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Moody  were  men  of  unrivalled  talent,  and  of  great 
energy,  but  that  Mr.  Lowell  was  the  informing  soul  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding.    I  think  that  cannot  be  denied. 

It  was  only  this  morning  that  I  received  a  book  containing  the 
papers  that  were  read  before  the  Old  Residents'  Association  of  this 
city  or  town,  wh  ch  contains  very  nearly  the  same  things  which  I  have 
been  telling  you.  There  was,  however,  one  thing  said  there  in  the 
memoir  of  Kirk  Boott,  which  I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  setting 
you  right  upon.  I  refer  to  the  statement,  that  he,  Kirk  Boott,  was  the 
first  person  who  devised  the  plan  of  a  joinc  stock  compan}'.  On  that 
subject,  the  words  used  are  these  :  "The  carrying  on  of  manuftictures 
on  a  large  scale  by  a  joint  stock  company  was  an  experiment  that  had 
not  then  been  tested."  The  difficulty  about  that  is,  that  in  the  very 
same  volume,  and  but  a  few  pages  before,  but  by  a  different  hand,  there 
is  an  account  of  Mr.  Lowell's  first  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
at  Waltham,  the  whole  of  Waltham  being  made  a  manufacturing  town, 
which  overflowed  in  this  direction.  They  came  over  here  to  try  to  find 
a  place  where   they  could  extend  it.     In    the   article  on   Mr,   Boott 
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the  whole  of  this  is  completely  ignored,  and  the  credit  is  given  to  Mr. 
Boott  as  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  country  the  idea 
of  joint  stock  companies,  as  applied  to  cotton  mills.  I  saw  that  state- 
ment only  just  as  I  was  about  taking  the  cars  to  come  up  here.  I  find, 
however,  a  sentence  a  few  pages  further  on  in  the  volume,  which  I 
thought  might  well  be  quoted  here,  only  substituting  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lowell  for  that  of  Mr.  Kirk  Boott :  "  When  the  thing  was  to  be  done 
over  again,  and  an  entire  manufacturing  city  was  to  be  built,  fifteen 
miles  north,  they  had  only  to  improve  on  his  idea.  The  difference  is 
like  that  between  the  original  invention  and  subsequent  improvement. 
He  had  no  copy  to  improve  upon.  He  had  to  think  every  thing  out 
anew ."  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  after  the  cotton  manu- 
facture had  been  established  at  Waltham  so  successfully  that  they 
were  obliged  to  move  here,  not  having  water-power  enough  there,  it  can 
hardly  be  just  to  give  to  another  person  the  credit  of  all  those  inven- 
tions that  belong  to  nobody  but  Francis  C.  Lowell.  I  should  be  the 
last  person  to  say  one  word  in  depreciation  of  Kirk  Boott.  He  was 
my  bosomfriend,  and  I  was  his  trustee.  I  would  not  say  anything 
to  detract  from  his  credit ;  but  it  is  no  more  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  he  made  the  first  experiment  in  joint  stock  companies  in  carrying 
on  the  cotton  manufacture,  than  it  is  true  that  he  went  out  with  a  fish- 
ing line  and  found  there  was  a  water-power  at  Chelmsford.  I  pretend 
to  know  all  about  that  thing.  The  first  person  who  suggested  this 
place  was  Ezra  Worthen.  Paul  Moody  knew  nothing  about  it.  Mr. 
Moody  and  Mr.  fJackson  came  up  afterwards  and  saw  this  place.  It  is 
not  true  that  Mr.  Boott  was  the  first  to  suggest  it.  So  far  from 
it,  the  whole  purchase  was  made  of  the  Pawtucket  Canal  and  of  most 
of  the  farms  here  before  Mr.  Kirk  Boott  had  set  foot  on  the  spot.  Con- 
sequently, it  could  not  have  been  Mr.  Boott  who  found  out  the  water- 
power.  I  do  not  believe  that,  even  in  those  days  of  ignorance,  any 
New  England  boy  could  come  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  river  with 
a  thirty-foot  fall,  and  think  there  was  no  water-power  he.-*". 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are  a  great  many  advantages  in  not 
writing  a  speech, — and  I  have  not  written  a  word.  One  advantage  is, 
that  you  can  stop  when  3'ou  please,  another  that  you  are  not  likely  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  saying,  with  the  orator  of  the  day,  "I  am  warned 
by  the  hand  on  the  clock  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  stop,"  and  that  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  clock  in  sight.* 

*  In  a  later  revision  of  the  foretroinj;  remarks,  the  followina:  paragraph  was  added 
by  the  speaker :— "  Trancis  Cabot  Lowell  passed  the  winter  of  1816  in  Washington,  and 
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ADDRESS 

By  Et.  Kev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.  D. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  prepared  no  address  for  tliis  oc- 
casion, for  I  knew  tlie  distinguished  orator  of  the  day  well  enough  to 
feel  very  certain  that  anything  I  might  write  before  hand  would  be 
anticipated  by  him,  and  I  am  very  glad  now  that  I  committed  nothing 
to  p.iper. 

I  look  upon  the  present  as  a  sort  of  familj^  gathering,  and  on  this 
ground,  perhaps,  you  will  excuse  me  if,  in  the  few  remarks  I  have  to 
make,  I  am  somewhat  egotistical,  and  refer  to  personal  matters,  which 
might  seem  somewhat  out  of  taste  on  a  different  occasion. 

One  of  the  early  recollections  of  my  boyhood  takes  me  back  to  a 
certain  year  when  my  respected  father  every  little  while  was  missing 
from  his  honae  in  Newburyport,  and  went  off"  on  horseback  to  Chelms- 
ford, and  it  was  reported  that  he  was  passing  the  season  in  this  region^ 
occupying  himself  in  hunting  and  fishing.  I  believe  there  was  occa- 
sionally a  poor  wretch  of  a  squirrel  or  rabbit  shot  and  eaten  up  at 
'Squire  Whiting's,  at  the  Falls,  but  most  of  the  game  that  w'as  con- 
sumed on  those  occasions  was  bought  of  other  people.  The  real  purpose 
which  he  had  in  hand  was  the  purchase  of  the  land  on  which  this  city 
now  stands.  Tliat  was  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  not  the 
shooting  of  rabbits.  Now  let  me  tell  you  how  it  happened  that  he  was 
employed  in  this  work.  The  firm  that  contracted  to  build  the  original 
canal,  which,  as  you  all  know,  was  made,  not  for  any  purpose  of  manu- 
facture, but  simply  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Merrimack,  failed. 
My  father  was  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  that  firm,  and  being  familiar 
with  the  work,  he  was  engaged  to  carry  it  on,  and  in  the  process  of 
this  branch  of  business,  he  became  familiar  with  this  whole  region ;  so 
these  gentlemen  in  Boston,  of  whom  you  have  heard,  requested  him  to 
buy  the  land  in  his  own  name,  in  order  that  there   might  be   no  sus- 


prociired  for  the  protective  duty  of  6  1-4  cents  per  square  yard,  the  support  of  Jfr. 
Lowndes  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  For  ali  these  services  Mr.  Lowell  asiced  no  compensa- 
tion. Hii5  work  was  now  accomplished.  He  died  the  following  year,  at  the  early  a<ce 
of  forty-two.  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  we  consider  that,  alone  in  his 
solit  n-y  closet,  he  worked  out  these  splendid  results,  and  by  his  energy  carried  thera 
forwnrd  to  perfection,  in  spite  of  the  incredulity  of  some  and  the  rivalry  of  others, 
that  he  did  this  with  a  frame  already  wasted  by  disease, — was  it  not  a  meet  tribute  to 
his  memory  that  this  city,  the  fruit  and  outcoming  of  his  vision,  that  this  Queen  of 
manufacturing  industry,  should  bear  the  name  of  LOWELL  V 
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picion  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  appropriated ;  for  if  it  had 
been  foreseen  that  such  a  city  as  this  was  to  stand  here,  the  good  old 
farmers  who  ploughed  the  soil  would  never  have  sold  their  land  at  any 
reasonable  rate,  unless  human  nature  was  very  different  then  from 
what  it  is  now.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation,  I  have  heard 
him  say,  as  to  the  purpose  that  he  had  in  view  in  making  this  pur- 
chase of  land.  There  was  a  very  general  impression  that  he  intended 
to  set  up  an  enormous  tannery  here.  There  was  one  farmer  who  be- 
lieved that  he  was  insane,  and  therefore  he  was  unwillling  to  take  the 
trouble  to  make  the  deeds,  transferring  his  farm,  until  'Squire  Wright 
signed  a  bond  of  indemnity,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
guaranteeing  him  this  sum  in  case  it  should  turn  out  that  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  for  nothing.  He  was  firmly  satisfied  that  my  father  would 
never  pay  such  prices  for  this  land,  if  he  was  not  insane.  But  so  it 
went  on  until  the  whole  matter  was  completed,  when  he  transferred 
the  property  to  the  gentlemen  in  Boston  who  had  emplpyed  him  to 
make  the  purchase. 

I  have  one  further  reminiscence,  of  which  you  will  allow  me  to 
speak,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  an^  I  will  then  pass  on  to  some- 
thing else.  Six  or  eight  years  after  this  city  was  established,  I  was 
teaching  school  here  at  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year.  (I  think  it  was 
more  than  I  fairly  earned).  At  that  time,  my  father  came  to  the  city, 
and  said  there  was  great  consternation  among  the  gentlemen  who  had 
established  this  place,  for  it  had  just  then  been  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  that  although  they  had  employed  the  best  legal  counsel,  and  had 
guarded  every  minor  point  with  great  sagacity,  they  had  entirely  for- 
gotten to  have  my  mother  sign  away  her  right  of  dower;  so  that,  if  my 
father  had  died  at  that  time,  she  would  have  had  a  claim  upon  one- 
'third  of  the  leal  estate  of  this  city;  and  as  the  real  estate 
carried  the  buildings,  every  structure  erected  would  have  been 
affected  by  this  fact.  I  thought  it  a  little  strange  that  I  should 
be  earning  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year  under  those  circumstan- 
ces. I  feel  honored  in  saying  that  the  deeds  were  signed  as  soon 
as  they  were  made  ready,  and  that  no  compensation  was  either 
asked  or  offered.  Perhaps  in  these  times,  there  would  be  a  little  more 
care  exercised  in  such  a  matter,  and  some  slight  matter  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  might  be  asked  as  a  compensation  for  the 
release ;  but  in  those  days,  we  acted  upon  somewhat  higher  principles 
of  honor  than  prevail  to-day. 

So  much  for  that.  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  for  having  al- 
luded to  such  personal  matters,  because   there  is  probably   no  one  else 
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living  that  could   present    some   of  the   facts  wliich   I   have  just  now 
narrated. 

In  the  year  1831,  I  came  to  this  city,  and  presented  myself  at  the 
door  of  my  venerable  friend,  the  Rector  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  first  High  School  ever  established  in  Massacuusetts,  out- 
side of  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  New  England,  and  through  his  influ- 
ence, I  received  the  appointment.  I  entered  upon  my  duties,  in  a 
little  wooden  building  on  the  Hamilton  Corporation,  a  building  that 
might  have  cost,  I  should  think,  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  to  erect. 
I  remember  as  if  it  were.but  yesterday,  the  snowy  November  morning 
when  I  wended  my  way  to  that  little  school-house,  to  enter  upon  the 
work  assigned  me.  Forty  boys  and  girls,  a  six-plate  stove  and  a  small 
desk  crowded  the  building;  and  there  I  worked  for  a  year.  I  remem- 
ber, as  occupying  seats  in  that  humble  school-house,  certain  boys  whose 
names  have  since  become  somewhat  famous.  On  one  bench  sat  tlie 
orator  of  the  day,  and  whatever  trouble  he  may  have  given  other  peo- 
ple, he  never  gave  me  the  slightest.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  I  knew  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  a  boy  who  might  be  led,  but 
could  not  be  driven,  and  I  conducted  myself  accordingly.  On  another 
bench  sat  Gov.  Straw,  of  New  Hampshire,  now  present.  On  another 
bench  sat  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  of  whom  you  have  all  heard,  and  whose 
noble  record  during  our  late  war  has  made  him  memorable.  There  were 
others  whose  names  I  might  mention,  who  made  themselves  distin- 
guished in  various  ways  ;  some  who  promised  high  things,  but  the  rude 
hand  of  Death  swept  them  off  before  the  flower  had  had  time  to  ripen 
iiito  fruit.     Their  memory  is  blessed. 

And  now  I  desire,  on  this  occasion,  to  thank  my  venerable  father 
for  the  care  and  attention  that  he  always  showed  to  those  who  were  in 
the  employ  of  the  city  as  teachers.  You  are  indebted  to  him  more 
than  to  any  man  for  the  educational  institutions  of  this  city,  in  its 
early  days.  He  had  some  peculiarities.  He  was  wonderfully  kind 
and  patient  with  us  when  we  did  some  very  foolish  and  improper 
things ;  and  he  had  a  way  of  visiting  the  schools,  not  always  on  set 
and  formal  occasions.  We  did  not  know  exactly  when  he  was  coming, 
so  that  we  were  not  always  ready  for  him.  That  was  a  great  advan- 
tage. It  was  a  very  proper  thing  to  do.  I  think  if  inspectors  anci 
committees  of  various  sorts  would  look  in  upon  schools  and  other  public 
institutions  when  they  are  not  expected,  they  might  see  some  things 
which  they  never  expect  to  see. 

But  I  am  rambling  on  perhaps  at  too  great  length.  I  intended  to 
say  a  few  things,  in  a  general  way,  about  certain  peculiarities  of  Low- 
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ell.  In  the  first  place,  when  Lowell  sprang  into  being,  it  was  at  a  leap. 
There  had  never  been  such  a  leap  in  the  whole  history  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  United  States.  When  this  city  thus  sprang  into 
being,  it  was  unprecedented.  Chicago  has  made  great  leaps,  and  made 
great  boasts  of  it,  since.  San  Francisco  has  made  great  leaps ;  but 
Lowell  made  the  first  leap,  and  it  was  a  marvel  all  over  the  land,  that 
a  city  should  have  grown  up  here  almost  in  a  night, — a  city  so  grand 
as  Lowell  was,  even  in  its  earlier  days.  Then,  was  it  ever  heard  of  be- 
fore, that  a  manufacturing  corporation  built  a  church  and  a  rectory  at 
its  own  expense,  and  for  a  series  of  years  gave  .the  use  of  both  free  ?  I 
know  that  in  Rhode  Island  there  are  cases  where  churches  are  in  great 
measure  sustained  by  the  gentlemen  who  own  the  property,  but  I 
never  heard  of  an  instance  precisely  anologous  to  the  present.  Then, 
again,  the  intense  interest  manifested  in  public  education,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  was  a  point  upon  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  dwell,  but  it  is  not  necessary  now.  Lowell  stands  pre-emi- 
nent for  enterprise,  for  intelligence,  and  for  high  morals  ;  and  it  is  the 
church  and  the  school  that  have  done  it.  Do  any  of  you  remember 
that  marvellous  procession  of  parasols  that  filed  through  your  streets 
when  Gen.  Jackson  visited  Lowell  in  lSo3?  There  never  was  such  a 
procession  before  ;  there  never  will  be  again.  And  what  did  that  pro- 
cession of  jiarasols  indicate  ?  It  indicated  this  fact :  that  women  and 
girls,  might  be  engaged  as  operatives  in  mills,  and  yet  carry  them- 
selves like  ladies  ;  dress  and  appear  like  ladies  ;  have  all  the  high  tone 
which  belongs  to  ladies,  and  perhaps  know  more  than  some  ladies 
know,  and  these  educated  women  were  earning  their  bread  by  the  la- 
bor of  their  hands  in  the  factories. 

But  I  will  not  go  on.  It  is  getting  late,  and  there  are  others  to 
follow.  Lowell  is  a  typical  place.  It  is  typical  of  intelligence,  morals, 
and  sound  religion.  The  world  is  to  be  set  forward,  not  only  by  moral, 
but  by  material  influences.  The  world  is  to  be  set  forward,  in  a  certain 
degree,  and  in  a  certain  way,  by  machinery,  which  increases  the 
amount  of  production,  and  in  great  measure  supersedes  the  need  of 
human  toil ;  so  that  all  this  thunder  of  revolving  wheels,  and  this  whirl 
of  spindles,  and  this  rattle  of  looms,  and  this  clang  of  ponderous  ham- 
mers, sound  in  my  ear  like  the  Inauguration  March  of  a  new  and 
grander  epoch. 


The  Preside}it. — We  have  with  us  on  this   occasion  a   gentleman 
well  known  from  his  connection  with  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
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societies  of  our  country,  but  he  comes  here  to-day  as  the  President  of  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Societj^,  and  he  is  the  especial 
guest  of  tlie  city  on  this  occasion.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston. 


ADDRESS 

By  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Mr.  Mayor :  I  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  introduced  me  to  this  audience.  It  is  true  that  I  am  here  as  one 
of  tlje  representatives  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  So- 
ciety, whose  duty  and  especial  province  it  is  to  treasure  up,  record  and 
preserve  everything  that  appertains  to  the  history  of  our  own  beloved 
New  England,  to  whose  welfixre  Lowell  has  contributed  so  largely.  But 
after  the  eloquent  historical  discourse  by  Gen.  Butler,  and  the  interest- 
ing address  by  Bishop  Clark  on  the  moral  influences  of  this  city,  there 
is  not  a  word  left  to  be  said  by  me  in  either  direction.  I  rejoice  most 
heartily  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  the  fore- 
runner and  pioneer,  as  you  have  heard  to-day,  not  only  in  the  great 
industrial  pursuit  to  which  New  England  is  so  much  indebted,  but 
also  in  those  moral  influences  by  which  it  has  sought  to  elevate  the 
girls  and  women  who  are  employed  here,  instead  of  depressing  them, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  in  other  countries.  I  coincide  heartily  with  the 
remarks  of  Bishop  Clark  on  that  subject. 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  Lowell,  but  I  am  proud 
to  say,  that  my  birth  was  only  a  few  miles  north,  on  the  border  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  from  early  life  I  have  kept  the  run  of  the  history  of 
Chelmsford  and  Lowell ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  to  add  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion.  I  was  honored,  very  early  in  my  mercantile 
life  in  Boston,  with  the  custom  of  the  merchants  of  Lowell.  In  fact,  I 
can  trace  back  my  knowledge  of  Lowell  by  the  courtesies  which  have 
been  extended  to  me  on  many  occasions,  and  (pardon  me  for  saying) 
the  many  good  dinners  that  I  have  partaken  of  here.  A  remark  of 
Gen.  Butler  brings  to  my  mind  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  best  dinners 
of  which  I  ever  partook  in  Lowell  was  from  a  fresh  salmon,  at  the  Co- 
burn  House,  fifty  years  ago  last  June,  taken  from  the  waters  of  the 
Merrimack  only  about  an  hour  before  we  sat  down  to  the  table. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  that  I  experience  to-day  is  in  meeting 
your  honored  Mayor,  whom  I  have  known  from  a  small  boy,  and  when 
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I  came  into  the  hall  this  forenoon,  and  saw  him  addressing  that  assem- 
bly, it  hrought  to  my  mind  the  blessed  influences  of  New  England 
education.  I  believe  he  was  a  good  boy  and  hence  he  has  become  a 
good  man.  I  have  been  for  nearly  forty  years  connected  and  interested 
with  his  respected  father  in  manufactures,  who,  I  bless  God,  has  lived 
to  this  time,  to  educate  and  train  up  his  child  in  the  way  he  should  go; 
and  my  heart  rises  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  bless- 
ings of  education,  as  illustrated  in  the  gentleman  who  stands  before 
you  to-day  as  example  of  the  beneficent  influences  of  your  Lowell 
schools. 

But  I  must  not  take  up  your  time.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
orator  of  the  day  remind  you  of  the  illustrious  benefactors  who  had 
founded  our  manufacturing  cities  in  New  England,  to  whom  we  all 
owe,  and  the  whole  country  owes,  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  trust  their 
names  will  ever  be  remembered  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
We  reflect  on  what  American  manufactures  have  done  for  New  Eng- 
land, we  may  well  take  pride  in  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  we  may  be  as  independent  in  the  products 
of  our  soil,  as  we  are  in  the  policy  of  our  government.  I  trust  that 
Lowell,  may  go  on,  prospering  and  to  prosper,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  and  be  an  honor  to  itself,  to  the  state,  and  to  the  country,  and  a 
blessinor  to  mankind. 


The  President. — On  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1826,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Lowell  met  in  their  first  town  meeting  at  the  Coburn 
Tavern.  At  that  meeting,  two  gentlemen  present  with  us  to-day  were 
elected  upon  the  first  School  Committee  of  Lowell.  I  knew,  as  a 
scholar,  having  attended  the  various  schools  of  Lowell,  that  one  of  them 
was  always  somewhat  of  a  "terror  to  evil  doers  "  in  school,  for  when  Dr. 
Green  was  sub-committee  of  the  school,  if  the  master  said,  "I  am  going 
to  send  you  to  Dr.  Green,"  it  struck  a  chill  over  that  boy,  that  made 
him  good  for  the  whole  term.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Dr.  Green,  one  of  the  first  school-commit- 
tee-men of  Lowell,  who  will  relate  to  you  some  historical  reminiscences " 
of  our  city. 
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HISTORICAL    REMINISCENCES. 

By  Dr.  John  0.  Green. 

Mr.  President :  Seven  years  ago  a  few  gentlemen  came  together 
in  this  city  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an  Association  of  Old 
Residents  to  repair  old  friendships  and  to  collect  and  treasure  up  the 
facts  and  incidents  of  our  local  history,  so  transient  yet  so  interesting, 
so  surely  and  so  rapidly  being  crowded  out  of  sight.  The  idea  met 
with  unexpected  and  gratifying  success.  A  membership  of  over  two 
hundred,  with  quarterly  meetings  and  full  attendance,  and  papers  of 
value  and  importance,  attest  the  success  of  the  scheme.  The  action 
was  not  premature,  for  while  we  have  abundant  reason  for  congratula- 
tion in  its  progress  and  prosperity  and  the  general  favor  it  has  met  in 
the  community,  at  nearly  every  meeting  our  condolence  and  sympathy 
are  awakened  bj'^  the  deaths  of  those  who,  having  shared  with  us  the 
active  duties  and  responsibilities  of  our  citizenship,  do  now  rest  from 
their  labors.  A  few,  very  few,  who  began  the  half-century  with  us 
here,  are  living  and  present  to-day.  As  we  date  back  to  the  very  in- 
ception of  our  cit}^,  and  have  been  witnesses,  and  actors,  in  the  grand 
and  novel  experiment  in  the  history  of  American  manufactures,  here 
and  then  begun,  which  now  we  see  so  triumphantly  achieved,  can  you 
wonder  that  we  meet  you  to-day  and  on  this  occasion  with  a  sympathy 
which  is  not  in  the  power  of  my  poor  words  to  describe  ?  I  should 
much  have  preferred-  to  continue  to  act  the  part  of  a  grateful  listener, 
did  not  a  sense  of  duty  compel  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  congratulation, 
of  retrospection  and  of  warning. 

How  little  should  we  have  as  an  impulse  to  good  deeds,  or  for  our 
guidance  in  life,  were  it  not  for  the  history  and  traditions  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  former  ages,  the  examples  of  the  great  and  good, 
of  right  and  wrong,  as  expressed  in  the  history  of  nations  and  the 
lives  of  men  ! 

We  speak  of  Lowell  fifty  years  ago  as  an  experiment.  It  was 
indeed  the  first  of  so  many  similar  enterprises,  since  undertaken,  that 
we  are  apt  to  underrate  its  boldness  and  novelty;  yet  undertaken  by 
such  men,  with  so  much  forethought  and  cautious  investigation  as  were 
sure  harbingers  of  success. 

In  1820  to  the  minds  of  Lowell  and  Jackson  and  Moody  and  Ap- 
pleton  and  Boott,  its  elements  had  been  so  elaborated  and  its  problems 
so  demonstrated  as  to  leave  little  room  for  hesitation  and  none  for 
doubt.     Their  portraits,  in   yonder  hall,  commemorate   them    as   the 
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founders  of  the  city,  and,  as  in  duty  bound  this  day,  we  recognize  the 
city  itself  as  their  enduring  monument.  They  were  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  we  only,  of  to-day,  can  realize  the  limit  it  has  reached  beyond 
their  wildest  dreams. 

They  seek  a  place  to  begin,  and  Worthen  chalks  out  upon  the 
counting  room  floor,  in  Boston,  to  their  admiring  eyes,  Pawtucket  Falls 
and  the  immense  and  as  was  then  supposed,  the  inexhaustible  water- 
power  of  the  entire  Merrimack.  Five  of  them  make  a  cautious  visit  to 
the  spot. 

In  1821,  I  quote  from  an  eloquent  sermon  by  Bishop  Clark:  "I 
remember  in  my  boyhood,  my  father*  arriving  at  our  home  in  New- 
buryport,  and  telling  us  that  at  last  he  had  been  able  to  effect  the  pur- 
chase of  certain  farms  in  old  Chelmsford  which  he  had  been  requested 
by  a  few  gentlemen  in  Boston  to  buy  in  his  own  name  and  then  trans- 
fer to  them  The  reason  which  led  to  his  employment,  in  this  ser- 
vice, carries  us  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  firm, 
in  which  he,  as  a  young  man.  held  the  office  of  clerk,  had  con- 
tracted to  build  the  old  canal  around  the  Falls  of  the  Merrimack,  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  navigation  ;  but  soon  after  entering  upon 
this  work,  a  very  formidable  operation  in  those  days,  they  failed  in  the 
business  and  he  was  thereupon  employed  as  an  agent  to  superintend 
the  completion  of  this  design.  The  familiarity  which  this  labor  gave 
him,  both  with  the  general  features  of  the  region  and  with  individuals 
resident  there,  led  to  the  subsequent  engagement  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  The  place  where  your  splendid  city  now  stands,  was  then  a 
swampy  and  not  over  productive  piece  of  land  and  various  were  the 
speculations  as  to  his  purpose  in  purchasing  so  large  a  quantity  of  such 
an  undesirable  territory  ;  the  final  conclusions  being  that  he  intended 
to  establish  an  enormous  tan  yard  which  would  probablj^  be  his  ruin. 
It  was  considered  so  problematical  whether  he  would  eventually  be 
able  to  pay  the  extravagant  price  which  he  offered  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  land  that  the  owner  demanded  a  bond  of  indemnity  to  be  signed 
by  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  the  vicinity,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars,  in  case  the  deed  of  sale  should  be  returned  upon 
his  hands ;  the  good  man  intimating  to  his  friends  his  strong  persua- 
sion that  the  purchaser  was  probably  insane." 

In  1822,  in  April,  Kirk  Boott  arrives  and  the  great  work  begins, 
with  an  energy  and  determination  which  were  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  quiet  habits  of  an  old  New  England  town  like   Old   Chelmsford. 

*  Thomas  M.  Clai-k,  Esq. 
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Never  was  a  naan  better  adapted  for  the  position  in  which  he  was 
pUiced,  by  natural  ability,  by  early  education,  by  decision  of  character, 
by  the  most  perfect  devotion  and  unselfish  consecration  to  the  grand 
enterprise  before  him.  He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  spoke  in 
an  undertone,  always  in  few  words,  directly  to  the  point.  Either  natu- 
rally, or  acquired  by  his  military  education,  he  had  a  commanding 
manner  which  never,  to  me,  seemed  misplaced,  but  appropriate  to  tlie 
position  of  superintendent  of  a  vast  multiplicity  of  affairs  and  a  large 
number  of  men.  His  orders  were  given  with  briefness  and  precision 
and  he  expected  the  same  in  reply.  When  you  reflect  on  the  character 
of  the  old  settlers  here  at  the  time,  you  will  not  wonder  that  these 
characteristics  were  often  misunderstood  by  them,  that  his  directness 
was  mistaken  for  haughtiness  and  his  energy  for  overbearing.  Hi^ 
situation  was  novel.  No  similar  enterprise  had  been  undertaken.  To 
be  sure  he  had  able  assistants  selected  for  the  different  parts  of  it,  yet 
he  it  was,  who,  in  all  doubts,  was  called  upon  to  advise  and  decide. 
The  interests  of  the  Merrimack  Company,  the  only  company  at  that 
time,  and  those  of  individual  land  owners,  the  greedy  speculators  in 
real  estate,  the  large  contractors  and  the  selection  of  suitable  overseers 
of  work  were  seldom  identical  or  easily  reconciled.  His  prompt  and 
curt  replies  did  not  always  at  first  command  a  cheerful  acquiescence. 
Yet  under  strong  provocations  he  was  always  dignified  and  gentle- 
manly. His  knowledge  of  men  seemed  almost  like  intuition.  Under 
its  promptings  were  collected  here  a  noble  band  of  mechanics.  ]\Ien 
not  only  skilled  craftsmen  but  men  of  incorruptible  integrity  whose 
lives  were  passed  here  and  whose  faithful  works  are  all  around  us.  The 
variety  of  his  employments  and  the  versatility  of  his  talents  almost  ex- 
ceed belief  He  was  engineer,  architect,  draughtsman,  conveyancer, 
clerk,  moderator  of  town  meeting,  usually  by  a  unanimous  vote;  rep- 
resentative to  the  legislature,  receiving  one  hundred  and  one  votes  out 
of  one  hundred  and  six,  and  a  review  of  all  his  work  in  these  depart- 
ments would  only  go  to  sbow  a  remarkable  correctness  of  judgment 
and  wise  forethought.  Enthusiastic  in  the  great  problem  to  whose 
solution  his  whole  soul  was  devoted,  his  labors  scarcely  knew  any  dimi- 
nution, oven  after  they  were  interrupted  by  his  failing  health,  and  were 
ended  by  his  death  in  1837,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six  years  and  four 
months. 

In  1823  in  September,  the  great  wheel  on  the  Merrimack  corpo- 
ration began  to  revolve  ;  in  November  the  first  cloth  was  returned  and 
the  hum  of  machinery  commenced  only  to  be  intensified  and  multi- 
plied in   ceaseless   motion  from  that   day   to  this,  for  more  than  fifty 
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years.  And  here  a  single  fact  speaks  volumes  to  the  honor  of  all  the 
leaders  and  agents  of  these  magnificent  corporations.  Tliey  are,  it  is 
said,  soulless,  but  from  that  day  to  this,  in  peace  and  war,  amidst  the 
distractions  of  trade,  the  misfortunes  of  commerce,  individual  losses 
and  corporate  bankruptcy  in  other  places,  here  the  monthly  payments 
to  every  individual  person  in  their  employ  have  never  been  dishonored 
or  postponed  for  a  single  day. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  eleven  acres  were  carefully  pre- 
pared and  planted  with  acorns  to  supply  the  demand  for  white  oak 
timber  in  coming  years. 

In  1824,  before  the  first  mill  had  been  three  months  in  operation, 
the  directors  had  decided  to  provide  for  public  worship  for  the  people 
in  their  employ,  ami  as  soon  as  a  suitable  place  could  be  prepared  for 
them  to  assemble  the  Rev.  Rector  of  St.  Anne's  was  appointed  to  the 
position  he  has  so  long  and  so  honorably  tillnd.  "  In  his  presence," 
said  Bishop  Clark  in  186."),  "  we  cannot  say  all  we  would  of  his  patient, 
laborious,  faithful  ministry  amongst  you.  The  sun  has  not  been  more 
regular,  in  his  rising  and  setting  than  he  has  been  in  his  daily  round 
of  duties. 

"  *  At  his  approach  complaint  grew  mild  ; 

And  when  his  hand  unbarred  the  shutter, 
Th<^  clammy  lips  of  fever  smiled 

The  welcome  which  they  could  not  utter.'  " 

No  storm  has  ever  raged  which  he  would  not  cheerfully  face  when 
the  call  of  the  sufferer  summoned  him  from  his  fireside  ;  no  Sunday  has 
ever  dawned  when  the  doors  of  St.  Anne's  have  not  been  opened  to  the 
worshipper ;  no  heavy-laden  sinner  ever  asked  his  counsel  and  was  sent 
uncomforted  away. 

"It  was  in  this  year,"  says  ^Iv.  Bachelder,  "  I  well  remember  the 
prediction  of  Mr.  Patrick  Jackson.  He  remarked  that  their  purchase 
of  real  estate  at  the  Falls  comprised  about  as  many  acres  as  were  con- 
tained in  the  original  territory  of  Boston  before  it  was  extended  by 
encroachments  on  the  tide  waters  ;  and,"  he  continued,  "  if  our  plana 
succeed  as  we  have  reason  to  expect,  we.  shall  have  as  large  a  popula- 
tion on  our  territory  in  twenty  years  as  we  had  in  Boston  twenty  years 
ago." 

This  language  from  a  sane,  calculating  business  man  appeared 
too  extravagant  for  belief,  but  his  expectations  were  more  than  re- 
alized. In  1804  the  population  of  Boston  was  26,0(i0.  In  1844  the 
population  of  Lowell  must  have  been  28,000.  By  the  state  census  in 
1845  it  was  28,841. 
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In  1825,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  new  town,  the  editor  of  the 
Essex  Gazette  makes  a  journey  from  Salem  and  August  12  in  his  paper 
thus  portrays  his  astonishment :  "  As  we  ascended  the  higli  grounds 
which  lie  on  the  side  of  the  Merrimack,  the  beautiful  valley  which  has 
been  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  manufacturing  establishment  opened 
upon  our  view.  It  is  indeed  a  fairy  scene.  Here  we  beheld  an  ex- 
tensive city,  busy,  noisy  and  thriving,  with  immense  prospects  of 
increasing  extent  and  boundless  wealth.  Everything  is  fresh  and. 
green  with  the  vigor  of  youth,  yet  perfect  in  all  tlie  strength  of  man- 
hood. It  reminds  us  of  a  Russian  spring  wliich  starts,  as  it  were,  from 
the  silence  and  desolation  of  winter  into  all  the  luxuriance  and  life  and 
motion  of  summer.  It  seems  as  if  the  imagination  was  transported 
into  the  regions  of  antiquity  among  the  Asiatic  monarchs,  who  com- 
manded cities  to  rise  up  and  be  built  in  a  day.  What  cannot  a  combi- 
nation of  genius,  wealth  and  industry  produce!  At  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles  above  the  factories  are  Pawtucket  Falls,  or  rather  rap- 
ids. Here  the  river  precipitates  itself  over  an  immense  bed  of  solid 
rocks  which  extend,  from  side  to  side,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The 
whole  river  is  white  with  foam.  No  boat  can  pass  these  rapids,  and 
this  very  circumstance  vvhich,  for  ages,  has  been  considered  an  irre- 
mediable misfortune  has  been  made  a  source  of  wonderful  improvement 
and  a  benefit  to  the  whole  country.  A  canal  commencing  above  the 
falls  and  winding  in  a  semi-circular  course  for  about  two  miles  termin- 
ates by  two  locks  at  Concord  River.  A  short  cut  from  the  centre  of 
this  canal  into  the  Merrimack  furnishes  an  infinite  water-power,  and 
this  simple  contrivance  is  the  whole  of  tli«  wonder-working  power 
which  has  created  a  flourishing  town  in  as  short  a  time  as  is  required 
in  some  places  to  build  a  log-house.  On  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack 
are  already  three  superb  factories  and  two  immense  piles  of  brick  buil- 
dings for  calico  printing.  In  front  of  these,  on  the  banks  of  the  factory 
canal  which  is  fenced  in  and  ornamented  with  a  row  of  elms,  are  situ- 
ated the  houses  for  the  people.  They  are  handsomely  and  uniformly 
painted  and  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  flower  gardens  in  front 
and  separated  by  wide  avenues.  There  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  stone 
church  opposite  the  dwelling  houses  and  a  parsonage  of  stone  is  erect- 
ing. There  is  a  post  office,  fine  taverns,  one  of  which  is  a  superb  stone 
edifice  with  out-buildings  of  the  same  material,  and  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred houses  all  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  The  ground  is 
intersected  with  fine  roads  and  good  bridges,  The  whole  seems  like 
the  work  of  enchantment. 

'•  About  three  hundred  persons,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  females. 
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young  women  from  the  neighboring  towns,  are  employed.  The  women 
earn  from  a  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  week  according  to  skill.  We  stood 
gazing  at  this  fairj  vision  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  roar  of  the 
water  falls  is  intermingled  with  the  hum  and  buz  of  the  machinery. 
Sometimes  it  would  raise  its  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  waters  and 
then  die  away  and  be  lost  and  mingled  with  them  in  harmony.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  song  of  triumph  and  exultation  at  the  successful  union 
of  nature  with  the  art  of  man,  in  order  to  make  her  contribute  to  the 
wants  and  happiness  of  the  human  family." 

In  1826  the  population  reached  twenty-three  hundred  and  here 
were  all  the  conditions  for  the  training  of  character.  A  small  popula- 
tion, all  known  to  each  other,  nearly  enough  upon  a  level  to  be  anima- 
ted by  a  common  sympathy,  all  laboring  for  a  livelihood,  and  therefore 
industrious  in  habits  and  simple  in  manners,  no  one  could  live  in  such 
a  communitr  without  special  incitements  to  a  love  of  order  and  public 
spirit.  And  when  from  the  inconvenience  of  four  miles  distance  from 
Chelmsford  post  office  and  town  meetings,  those  parliaments  as  they 
have  been  called  for  the  free  discussion  of  all  questions  touching  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  organs  of  popular  communication  with  their 
rulers,  the  new  town  was  incorporated,  the  election  of  its  officers  was 
with  singular  unanimity,  a  body  of  representative  men — Nathaniel 
Wright,  Samuel  Batchelder  and  Oliver  M.  Whipple  as  selectmen,  one 
of  whom  only  survives,  laden  with  years  and  honors. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  town  election  was  the  city  election,  ten 
years  later.  The  population  in  the  territory  having  increased  from 
200  to  17,633  in  sixteen  years,  the  strife  of  political  parties  was  never 
more  angrj^,  which  resulted  in  placing  in  the  Mayor's  chair  the  amiable 
and  talented  Bartlett,  whose  vindication  of  Lowell  operatives,  if  he  had 
never  written  anything  else,  would  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
Lowell  citizen. 

The  age  in  which  we  have  been  privileged  to  live,  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  one,  for  within  our  half  century,  in  common  with  the  whole 
civilized  world  almost,  we  glory  in  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  the 
railroaji,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  ocean  cable  and  the  use  of  anaesthe- 
tics for  the  abolition  of  pain. 

When  many  of  us  came  here,  we  had  a  weekly  mail  from  Boston, 
brought  on  horseback  from  Billerica.  Soon  after  an  enterprising  stage 
company  took  us  to  Boston  in  four  hours  ;  and  the  Middlesex  Canal 
boat  in  five  hours ;  and  now,  in  that  length  of  time,  an  answer  by 
telegram  can  be  had  from  the  remotest  city  in  Europe.     Look  now  at 
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our  magnificent  mills  with  eight  hundred  thousand  spindles,  and  read 
the  experience  of  one  of  our  old  residents,  now  present  witli  us  to-day  : 

"  I  was  one  of  five  small  children,  the  oldest  not  eleven  years  old. 
We  had  cotton  brought  to  our  house  by  the  bale,  to  pick  to  pieces  and 
get  out  the  seeds  and  dirt.  We  children  had  to  pick  so  many  pounds 
per  day  as  a  stint.  We  had  a  whipping  machine  made  four  square  ; 
and  about  three  feet  from  ihe  floor  was  a  bed  cord  run  across  from 
knob  to  knob,  near  together,  on  which  we  put  a  parcel  of  cotton,  and 
with  two  whipstocks  we  lightened  it  up  and  made  it  ready  for  the 
card."  ' 

Indeed,  we  old  residents  seldom  have  a  meeting  at  which  similar 
contrasts  are  not  elicited. 

Our  career  of  pr<;gress  and  prosperity  thus  reflects  the  lustre  of 
sagacity  upon  the  founders  of  our  city.  It  does  more.  To  them  be- 
longs the  honor  of  a  high  moral  purpose.  They  were  determined 
Lowell  should  not  be  a  stain  on  the  fair  fame  of  our  Commonwealth. 
For  this  purpose  they  established  a  wise  system  of  business,  and  by 
various  means  in  their  power  fostered  good  order,  temperance,  purity, 
schools  and  churches,  intending  to  make  the  city  an  honor  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  model  to  other  manufacturing  villages  which  might  rise 
up.     "  Their  works  praise  them  in  the  gate." 

No  large  portion  of  the  population  of  New  England,  commercial 
or  rural,  has  enjoyed  more  of  the  substantial  comforts  of  life,  and,  on 
the  whole,  better  intellectual  and  moral  advantages,  and  long  may  the 
place  be  worthy  of  the  title  given  it  by  Edward  Everett,  in  his  memoir 
of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  "  The  Noble 
City  of  the  Arts." 

The  triumphs  of  our  city  and  its  many  causes  of  self  glorification 
for  the  last  fifty  years  must  be  left  to  younger  voices.  And  now,  in 
taking  our  farewell  of  the  last  semi-centennial  we  older  men  shall  ever 
see,  allow  us  to  say  in  fifty  years  we  have  grown  materially  great  and 
developed  vast  resources  and  improvements.  We  can  show  our  visitors 
our  immense  factories  and  machine  shops  filled  with  the  most  perfect 
machinery,  our  broad  streets,  our  palatial  school  houses,  our  handsome 
churches,  our  magnificent  water  works.  But  there  are  other  things 
which  we  ought  to  show ;  we  ought  to  show  that  a  self  governed  and 
free  people  can  be  a  power  and  example  for  all  good  upon  the  earth. 

Let  those  upon  whom  the  destinies  of  the  city  now  devolve,  see 
to  it  that  that  power  of  moral  prestige  which  once  made  the  young 
town  so  attractive  in  the  esteem  of  our  neighbors  be  not  forfeited  and 
lost. 
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"  Tlie  country,"  saj's  one  of  our  public  men,  "  will  in  a  few 
months  resound  with  eulogy  of  those  wlio  had  founded  the  Republic; 
but  those  old  patriots,  if  they  could,  would  tell  us  to  spend  a  little  less 
in  our  efforts  in  praising  them  and  a  little  more  in  following  their  ex- 
ample." 


Th,e  Fresident. — I  have  been  endeavoring  to  prevail  ujjon  cur  old 
Grammar  School  master,  Seth  Pooler,  to  come  upon  the  stand,  but  he 
says  he  will  not  come.  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  he;ir  from  one  wl  o 
was  associated  with  Lowell  for  several  years  as  pastor  of  one  of  our 
churches  and  therefore  I  introduce  to  you  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miner. 


ADDRESS 

By  Eev.  a.  a.    Miner,  D.  D. 

I  are  devoutly  thankful,  fellow  citizens,  for  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  looking  into  your  faces  on  this  semi-centennial  occasion.  I  recall  a 
few  reminiscences  (I  will  not  detain  you  long,)  of  the  years  from  lcS42 
to  184(S,  when  I  was  connected,  as  you  have  been  told,  with  one  of  the 
churches  here.  I  represented  them,  as  I  represent  today,  the  heretical 
side  of  theology ; — in  theory  now,  in  theory  and  practice  then.  And 
I  found,  I  nt^ed  not  tell  yon,  in  the  year  1<S4U,  and  thenceforward,  a 
very  lively  state  of  things  in  the  theological  world  in  Lowell.  I  had 
been  immediately  preceded  by  the  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas,  whose  skill 
and  rigor  as  a  christian  warrior  has  but  lately  declined  with  the  decline 
of  his  i)hysical  powers.  He  had  been  preceded  by  a  gentleman  whose 
venerable  face  I  see  befovn  me,  the  Rev.  Zenas  Thompson,  who  had 
bee",  mainly  instrumental  in  the  building  of  the  church  in  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  minister.  There  were  gathered  in  that  church,  in  those 
days,  mostly  young  men  and  women,  the  flower  of  New  England.  I 
never  spoke  to  a  congregation  which  I  more  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Wide 
awake  always.  If  I  had  ever  seen  man  or  woman  asleep  in  that  assem- 
bly, I  should  have  believed  that  the  stove  was  leaking  gas,  or  that  some 
other  calamity  was  impending.  We  have  been  told  to-day  by  the  ora- 
tor, that  about  everybody,  in  those  days  worked  fcr  day  wages.  I  believe 
there  was  not  a  man  or  woman  in  my  congregation  who  did  not  depend 
on  his  day  wages  for  support.     If  there  was  any  exception,  it  was  that 
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of  the  late  Alexander  Wright,  Superintendent  of  the  Lowell  Corporjv- 
tion  ;  and  he,  being  a  salaried  man,  was,  I  tliinlc,  no  exception.  A  noble 
man.  There  was  in  that  body  of  men  and  women  as  much  generous 
self-sacrifice  as  was  ever  found  in  any  body  of  people  of  like  means  and 
resources.  Tliey  built  the  church  out  of  their  own  hard  earnings. 
Whatever  may  have  happened  since,  they  never  asked  another  man  to 
pay  their  debts.  They  were  men  and  women  keenly  alive  to  every  de- 
mand of  honor,  to  every  demand  of  justice  and  of  fidelity. 

There  were  in  the  city  of  Lowell  in  those  days  renowned  theolo- 
gians. I  recall  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  in  the  church  nearby;  and  the 
excellent  Rev.  Dr.  Thayei-,  of  the  First  Universalist  Church.  There 
were  several  Methodist  clergymen  of  repute  here  in  those  days  :  the 
Rev.  Luther  Lee,  whose  keen,  sharp  sword  never  had  its  edge  turned, 
as  he  thought,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blanchard,  who  has  gone  to  his  rest ;  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Hanks,  of  keen,  incisive  thought;  and,  I  need  not  say,  the 
venerable  divine  on  my  right,  who  moved  as  calmly  then  as  now,  and 
whatever  were  the  theological  strifes  and  encounters  without,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  a  gun  was   ever  heard  from  him  outside  of  his  own  fort. 

Those  were  days  when  almost  every  man  and  woman  who  walked 
the  streets  of  Lowell,  was  alive  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  citj'-. 
You  have  heard  much  to-day  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  having 
been  entrusted  during  my  residence  here,  with  a  brief  term  of  service 
in  the  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  I  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  these  two  men,  who  have  done  more  than  any  others  to  plant, 
fashion,  mould,  uphold  and  perpetuate  the  educational  interests  of 
Lowell.  There  was  more  than  one  warm  discussion  in  yonder  com- 
mittee room.  The  six  did  not  always  agree  in  one ;  mostly  however, 
in  tiro.  These  men  who  were  persistent  (they  will  permit  me  to  say) 
in  their  convictions,  by  the  very  inertia  of  that  persistence,  generally 
executed  their  thought;  and  if  they  even  failed,  it  was  because  four 
were  more  than  two.  I  look  into  the  faces  of  gentlemen  and  of  ladies 
who  were  teachers  then,  and  some  of  whom  are  teachers  yet  in  Lowell, 
I  recall  the  name  of  the  late  Jacob  Graves,  who  taught  in  yonder 
Grammar  School,  and  whom  I  recollect  of  visiting  for  the  first  time  a3 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  when  I  was  struck  with  the  quiet 
and  placid  state  of  affairs  in  the  school,  the  loving  face  that  everything 
wore,  with  the  beautiful  penmanship  that  was  exhibited,  and  with  the 
very  satisfactory  condition,  though  apparently  free  from  all  constraint, 
that  prevailed  on  every  hand  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  while  I  was  wifc- 
nessing  the  progress  of  aftairs,  that  I  once  had  a  teacher  by  the  name 
of  Graves  in  Franklin,   New  Hampshire, — a   sub-teacher  under  Pro£ 
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Tyler  in  the  Academy  there,  when  I  was  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
A  second  thought  reminded  me  that  he  was  an  excellent  penman  ;  and 
I  turned  and  looked  at  the  master,  and  the  impression  stole  over  me, 
and  grew  more  and  more  authoritative  with  me,  that  he  must  be  the 
same  man.  In  the  remarks  which  I  made  at  the  close  of  the  exercises, 
I  spoke  to  he  school  of  the  very  pleasant  state  of  aft'airs,  the  genial 
aspect  which  everything  wore,  and  the  gratification  I  had  felt  in  the 
exercises  of  the  school;  and  remarked  to  them  that  it  recalled  a  teacher 
of  whom  I  had  some  knowledge  many  years  before,  that  my  teacher 
was  a  good  penman,  as  was  their's  ;  he  was  a  very  genial  man  as  was 
theirs ;  and  it  might  strike  them  as  a  singular  co-incidence  that  his 
name  was  Graves,  as  was  theirs ;  and  if  I  was  not  greatly  mistaken, 
although  the  thought  had  never  dawned  npon  me  until  within  the 
hour,  their  teacher  and  my  teacher  was  the  same  man.  I  then  tui'ned 
to  Mr.  Graves  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  an  assistant  with  Prof. 
Tyler  at  the  Academy  in  Franklin,  N.  H.,  such  a  year,  and  he  said 
that  he  was,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  I  was  a  pupil  in 
that  school.     It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  us  both. 

I  have  never  ceased  to  remember  with  affection  and  admiration 
the  faithful  toil  of  the  men  and  women  whom  I  knew  as  teachers  in 
Lowell  ;  and  when  I  come  to  appreciate  the  comprehensive  judgment 
the  wise  thought,  and  the  high  skill,  of  the  venerable  men  who  helped 
to  found  and  shape  the  schools,  and  who  have  watched  them  from  the 
beginning  until  now,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  schools  of 
Lowell  stand  unexcelled,  not  to  say  unequalled. 

I  remember  Lowell,  too,  as  a  community  awake  to  every  moral  in- 
terest. I  think  I  may  safely  say  I  have  never  known  a  people  any 
where  more  keenly  alive,  or  more  prompt  to  respond,  to  suggestions 
touching  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community  than  the  people  of  Ijowell 
at  the  period  of  which  I  speak.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this 
city, — I  see  one  before  me  now, — with  whom  I  used  to  toil  in  the 
temperance  cause.  I  do  not  know  but  that  since  that  hour,  one  or  the 
other  of  us,  I  will  not  to-day  vindertake  to  say  which,  has  fallen  from 
grace,  but  as  we  are  foreordained  to  be  saved,  I  think  whichever  it  is, 
he  will  be  recovered. 

I  remember,  too,  in  those  days  of  anti-slavery  conflict,  how  a 
neighboring  hall  (for  this  hall  did  not  then  exist),  used  to  ring  with 
the  discussions  upon  that  subject.  I  recall  especially  one  memorable 
occasion  there,  when  a  series  of  resolutions  was  offered  that  would 
seem  to  annihilate  the  American  Union  and  the  American  Church  at 
a  dash  ;  such  as — First, — The  church  of  Christ, — like  its  Divine  Head, 
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is,  and  ever  was,  opposed  to  all  iniquity,  injustice  and  wrong.  Second- 
ly,— Any  church  not  thus  opposed  to  all  iniquity,  injustice  and  wrong, 
is  not  a  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ,  but  a  spurious  and  rival  combi- 
nation. Thirdly, — The  American  Church,  judged  by  this  standard  is 
a  spurious  and  rival  combination;  and  it  therefore  becomes,  a  Christian 
and  patriotic  duty  to  seek  its  utter  and  entire  overthrow.  That 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  logical  and  conclusive.  After  two  days  of  hot 
conflict,  the  clergy  having  been  charged  with  being  "dumb  dogs,"  for 
allowing  the  church  to  be  thus  excoriated  without  daring  to  reply,  a, 
clergyman  went  upon  the  platform  and  said  :  "  The  first  proposition 
is  not  true.  The  church  of  Christ  is  not,  and  never  was,  "■  like  its 
divine  head,"  opposed  to  all  iniquity,  injustice  and  wrong.  It  has  al- 
ways been  charged  with  delinquency  and  unfaithfulness.  Even  the 
Apostolic  churches,  by  this  logic  would  be  overthrown.  Some  of  them, 
like  the  church  at  Corinth,  were  charged  with  sins  not  even  named 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  are  all  described  as 
lukewarm  and  defective  in  one  way  or  another.  The  church  of  Clirist  is 
not  and  never  was  entirely  and  thoroughly  like  its  Divine  He&d  ;  but 
it  is  and  alwaj^s  has  been  aiming  to  become  like  its  Divine  Head." 
And  so  the  stormy  debate  rolled  on.  It  was  alleged  that  at  the  last 
moment,  when  there  was  no  opportunity  for  reply,  a  defence  of  the 
church  was  being  made.  It  chanced  that  the  parish  committee  of  the 
church  yonder  was  in  session  at  that  time.  A  message  was  sent  to 
that  committee  asking  that  the  church  might  be  put  at  the  command 
of  its  pastor  the  next  day;  and  when  a  speaker  from  the  platform  alleged 
that  the  clerg}'  were  unfair,  knowing  the  hall  could  no  longer  be  had, 
and  challenged  them  to  open  their  churches  and  continue  their  defence, 
it  was  announced  that  that  church  would  be  open  the  following  day, 
and  the  discussion  be  continued.  Such  were  some  of  the  stormy  dis- 
cussions of  those  daj's. 

Now  one  word  as  to  the  inference  which  I  draw  from  the  example 
of  the  people  of  Lowell,  and  I  will  relieve  you.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  you  all  know  how  Lowell  distinguished  herself,  under  the 
lead  of  the  orator  of  the  day.  The  first  bloodshed  in  the  conflict  was 
shed  by  Lowell  men  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  and  Lowell  men  were 
the  first  to  arrive  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  defence  of  the 
national  capitol.  A  few  weeks  before,  when  it  was  apparent  that  war 
was  inevitable,  in  conversation  one  evening  with  two  of  the  most 
wealthy  merchants  of  Boston,  one  of  whom,  still  living  in  ripe  old  age, 
being  foreign  born,  and  educated  under  the  influences  of  the  East,  a 
noble  man,  in  a  tone  of  utter  despair,  said,  "  oh,  your  country  will  go 
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to  ruin.  Your  government  is  no  government ;  it  exists  only  on  paper ; 
it  has  no  strength,  and  a  rebellion  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. We  may  as  well  give  it  over;  for,  look  you,"  said  he,  "what 
can  you  do  with  populations  like  that  of  Lowell,  where  dividends  will 
control  the  capitalist,  where  the  need  of  daily  bread  will  rule  the 
operative,  and  where,  therefore,  you  can  have  no  support,  no  power." 
I  said  to  this  noble  man,  •'  I  have  had  the  honor  to  live  in  Lowell  six 
years,  and  I  believe  there  are  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  whose 
hearts  will  respond  more  promptly  to  the  call  of  duty,  or  who  will  fol- 
low more  quickly  the  impulses  of  high  Christian  patriotism,  than  the 
population  of  Lowell.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  government  is  one  of 
paper  merely.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  government  that  stands  behind 
more  bayonets,  in  proportion  to  population,  and  is  backed  by  more 
Christian  patriotism  to-day,  than  any  king  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
can  boast  of."  How  grandly  these  statements  were  verified  you  all 
fenow. 


POEM 

By  Johj^  S.  Colby. 


"If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought 
But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  can  not  overthrow  it." — Books  of  Acts,  v 
38,  39. 


"Arms  do  I  sing  !"  the  Latin  poet*  cries, 
And  in  majestic  measure  to  our  eyes 
Unfolds  the  glittering  panoply  of  wars. 
The  deeds  of  blood-stained  heroes,  and  their 

scars. 
Full  oft  have  other  poets,  small  and  great. 
Called  down  the  Muses  from  their  lofty  state, 
Lines  to  indite  with  crimson-colored  pen. 
To  chant  sweet  strains  and  drown  the  wail  of 

men. 

Not  thus  to-day  would  we  implore  their  aid; 
Better,  by  far,  the  task  alone  essayed 

*  Virgilius. 
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In  mortal  weakness,  without  heavenly  fire, 
Our  hearts  to  quicken  and  our  tongues  inspire. 
Yet  one  there  is  among  the  Sister  Nine 
Whose  melody  is  none  the  less  divine — 
Thalia  called — in  whom  dwells  kindly  love — 
A  gentle  daughter,  sprung  from  Thundering 
Jove. 

Her  would  we  seek  to  he  a  guest  this  day. 
And  with  her  potent  influence  grace  our  lay. 
Not  then  shall  martial  sounds  engross  our  mind  ; 
But,  with  our  grateful  thoughts  toward  Heaven 

inclined, 
Tlie  angel  host  our  very  souls  shall  thrill 
With  the  glad  message — "  Peace  on  earth  !  Good 

will !" 

II. 

An  Eastern  legend,  writ  for  childish  ear, 
Relates  (what  you  will  scarce  believe,  I  fear) 
That  there  was  once  a  mat  of  virtue  rare, 
Which  swiftly  bore  its  owner  through  the  air 
For  countless  leagues,  o'er  river,  mountain, 

sea, 
Concealed  from  others,  and  from  danger  free. 

A  richer  prize  than  this  we  all  may  claim, 
And  Memory,  void  of  magic,  is  its  name. 
With  speed  of  thought  it  bridges  over  time, 
And  wafts  us  gently  to  another  clitne. 
I  pray  you,  now,  embark  upon  its  wings 
And  backward  fly,  till  into  sight  it  brings 
The  mysteries  of  Fifty  Years  Agone, 
When  into  life  this  goodly  town  was  born. 
Review,  with  me,  the  hallowed  scenes  of  yore, 
Assured  that  none  the  journey  will  deplore. 

III. 

When  the  ancient  Roman  mother  held  her  child 

upon  her  knee. 
Him  she  taught  to  worship  Jove  and  "  Father 

Tiber"  reverently. 
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Prostrate  falls  the  pagan  Hindoo  on  the  mighty 
Ganges'  banks ; 

From  it  earthly  blessings  craveth,  to  it  render- 
eth  his  thanks. 

Egypt's  swarthy  sons  and  daughters  homage 
paid  to  sluggish  Nile, 

As  the  Christian  seeks  devoutly  for  his  Heavenly 
Father's  smile. 

And,  although  these  sacred  honors  our  unsen- 
tient  streams  must  lack, 

Yet  the  welkin  loud  shall  echo  of  the  lordly 
Merrimack ; 

Ring,  the  skies,  with  shouts  exultant  for  the 
placid  Concord's  tide ; 

For  Lowell  is  the  natural  offspring  of  this  hap- 
py groom  and  bride  ! 

Thus,  while  we,  with  hearts  o'erflowing,  cele- 
brate our  Jubilee, 

They  together  softly  gliding  whisper  of  us  to 
the  sea ; 

Proudly  boast  us  as  their  best-loved,  yet  forget 
not  as  they  sport 

Their  three  other  buxom  daughters — Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  Newburyport. 

Children  these  of  whom  they  well  may  quote 
Cornelia's  fond  reply  : 

"  These  our  j  ewels  are,  0  Nations  !  Lucre 
these  could  never  buy  !" 

Filial  gratitude  return  we  !  May  their  life-blood 
never  cease. 

And  the  passing  years  bring  nought  to  inter- 
rupt their  wedded  peace  ! 

IV. 

"  Glorious  things  of  thee  are  spoken,  Zion,  City 
of  our  God  !" 

Sang  the  Psalmist  in  his  rapture,  as  famed  Sa- 
lem's streets  he  trod. 

And  as  we  shall  scan  the  features  of  the  sturdy 
little  band 

Who  with  patience  laid  foundations  here  forev- 
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ermore  to  stand, 

Start  those  words  with  honest  impulse,  unre- 
strained by  doubts  or  fears. 

As  with  fadeless  bays  we  crown  them,  withered 
not  by  lapse  of  years. 

They  npreared  no  splendid  Temple,  such  as 
David's  vision  viewed ; 

Offered  np  no  sacrifices ;  reveled  not  in  pleni- 
tude. 

They  built  not  around  our  borders  mural  walls 
of  massive  stone, 

Nor  the  Presence  of  Jehovah  claimed  to  be  with 
til  em  alone  ; 

But  with  humble,  modest  labor  sought  to  bene- 
fit their  race, 

Quite  content  if  fickle  Fortune  did  not  wholly 
hide  her  face. 

"  Beautiful  for  situation,  joy  of  earth  shall  this 
be  called  !" 

Was  the  language  of  their  firm  faith,  by  no  ob- 
stacle appalled. 

Ay  !  if  he  has  earned  our  tributes  who  has 
caused  from  earth  to  spring 

Only  one  slight  blade  of  grass,  in  spot  where 
erst  was  no  green  thing, 

Think  you  not  those  men  and  women  have  eter- 
nal praises  won 

That  shall  swell  in  future  ages  and  the  conquer- 
or's fame  outrun  ? 

Priest  and  Prophet,  Sage  and  Warrior,  each 
may  win  a  wide  renown. 

But  he  earns  a  nobler  paean  who  in  peace  doth 
plant  a  town ! 

V 

Ko  demi-god,  or  nursling  of  the  wolf. 

Laid  deep  and  strong  the  bases  of  our  homee  ; 

We  burn  no  incense  to  their  memories  ; 
No  mausoleum  towers  above  their  tombs  ; 

No  sculptured  column  tells  their  gallant  deeds 
In  glowing  verse,  to  heedless  passers-by  ; 
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"*  But  on  our  walls  their  graces  are  inscribed, 

And  from  our  hearts  their  names  shall  never 
die. 

Who  can  forget  the  men  who  cast  their  all — 

Their  art,  their  industry,  their  moderate 
wealth — 
Into  the  balance  of  stern  Destiny, 

And  won  her  bounties  not  by  secret  stealth  ; 
But  with  the  brawny  arm,  the  active  mind, 

The  consecrated  soul  and  tireless  will, 
Strove  here  to  bless  their  fellow  humankind, 

Eaising  together  Cliurch,  and  School,  and  Mill 

Then  laurels  render  unto  Hale  and  Boott, 
To  Lawrence,   Jackson,   Appleton  and 

HURD  ! 
Giants  were  they  among  the  sons  of  men. 
And,  like  th'  Ajjostles,  grand  in  deed  and 
word. 
Let  praise  be  sung  to  Howe  and  Whipple 

quaint, 
To  DuTTONT,  Moody  and  their  comrades  all. 
To  Nesmith,  Francis,  Worthen,  Colburn  : 

these 
Shall  future  generations  high  extol. 
Yet  chief  among  them  our  godfather  stands, 

Like  Saul  amid  the  Hebrew  congregation  ; 
And  Francis  Cabot  Lowell's  name  shall 
live — 
A  household  word  and  lasting  inspiration  ! 

VL 

Fast  rose  the  structures  of  colossal  size, 

Guided  by  men  of  genius  such  as  these, 
Till  spindle,  loom  and  shuttle  ready  stood 

To  execute  the  mind's  sublime  decrees. 
They  dedicated  not  to  frowning  gods 

Their  skill ;  no  vestal  virgins  fed  the  fire 
To  satiate  a  mystic  deity 

And  turn  away  his  dreaded,  vengeful  ire. 

No  !     These  were  temples,  but  not  futile  ones, 
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To  superstition  nurse,  and  blind  the  soul : 
Temples  were  they  for  man's  advantage  planned, 

And  served  by  priestesses  not  clad  in  stole  ! 
God  dwelleth  not  in  houses  made  with  hands. 
When  decked  with  human  pride  and  vain  dis- 
play. 
But  wheresoe'er  He  finds  a  suppliant  heart, 
And  where  man's  good  is  sought  from  day  to 
day. 

VII. 

To  those  who  love  the  Lord,  saith  Holy  Writ, 

And,  loving  Him,  their  brother-man  do  love, 
All  things  shall  work  together  toward  good. 

And  even  seeming  evil  useful  prove. 
To-day  our  city  is  a  monument 

That  emphasizeth  well  that  blissful  faith  ; 
For  though  dark  clouds  have  ofttimes  lowered 
round, 

Onward  and  upward  hath  she  trod  her  path. 

From  wilderness,  where  roamed  the  dusky  band 

Of  Wamesits,  whom  Eliot  yearned  to  save  ; 
From  rural  precinct  which  the  generous  towns 

Of  Chelmsford,  Tewksbury  and  Dracut  gave  ; 
From  low  estate  as  village,  have  we  grown 

By  swift  degrees  to  city  rank  and  station — 
Proud  of  our  history,  our  mammoth  mills, 

Our  maidens  fair  and — of  our  population  ! 

When  rang  the  tocsin  of  the  dreadful  strife 

That  for  a  time  armed  brother  against  brother, 
First  offering  made  we  for  the  Nation's  life. 
And  first  foul  Treason  leaped  our  sons  to 
smother. 
But  when  Sweet  Peace  on6e  more  returned  to 
earth, 
And  sheathed  the  sword  too  long  imbrued  in 
gore. 
None  learned  more  quickly  to  forgive  the  wrong, 
And  heal  the  gaping  wound  forevermore  ! 
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viir. 

Praise  God  !  our  Fiftietli  Anniversary 

Brings  no  forebodings  to  us,  of  decay ; 
No  deadly  fever  lurks  within  our  veins — 

No  slow  consumption  wastes  our  strength 
away. 
Clear  is  our  brain  ;  our  conscience  free  from 
guile  ; 

Our  hands  are  busy  as  the  tossing  main. 
We  stand  upon  the  very  verge  of  youth, 

Eager  a  loftier  pinnacle  to  gain. 

The  lesson  of  the  Past  we  read  with  joy  ; 

Brilliant  the  retrospective  view  appears; 
And,  catching  up  the  armor  of  the  dead ; 

We  look  with  hope  far  into  coming  years, 
Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  bountifully  blessed  ; 

Let  this  our  confidence  and  faith  enhance. 
Placing  our  puny  hand  in  His,  so  strong, 

Kesound  the  word  along  the  line — "  Advance  !" 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  SETH  AMES. 

Brookline,  February  24,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  find,  greatly  to  my  regret,  that  certain  official  en- 
gagements, which  cannot  be  postponed,  will  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  join  in  the  proposed  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  the  municipal  incorporation  of  Lowell.  To  a  man  of  my  age,  the 
recurrence  of  any  special  anniversary  must  have  a  serious  aspect,  but 
such  an  anniversary  as  this  is  of  a  peculiar  interest.  There  will  be  few 
present  at  your  celebration  whose  acquaintance  with  Lowell  goes  back 
to  a  remoter  date  than  mine.  It  was  there  that  I  spent  nearly  twenty- 
one  years  of  my  life.  It  was  there  that  my  children  were  born.  I 
there  formed  some  of  the  most«valuable  friendships  of  my  life,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  during  my  residence  there  I  received  not  a  few 
very  gratifying  tokens  of  confidence  and  good  opinion  from  my  -^eliow- 
citizens.  In  September,  1828,  when  I  took  up  my  abode  there,  Lowell 
was  but  a  scattered  and  somewhat  unsightly  village.  All  wus  in  prom- 
ise and  expectation,  and  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  reflect  that  among 
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the  anticipations  as  to  its  future  growtli  and  prosperity,  those  which 
seemed  the  most  wild  and  extravagant  have  proved  the  most  correct. 

At  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  Central  Street,  from 
Frje's  Tavern  to  the  Washington  House  waa  occupied  with  a  row 
of  remarkably  shabby  wooden  buildings,  most  of  wdiich  have  disap- 
peared. There  were  a  few  houses  on  Chapel  Hill ; — on  the  north  side 
of  Merrimack  Street  stood  the  Episcopal  church  and  parsonage,  and 
two  other  buildings  occupied  as  dwelling  houses,  viz  ;  the  jirincely 
mansion  of  Kirk  Boott  (which  has  since  migrated  to  another  part  of  the 
city),  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  Prince,  which  is  still  standing. 
Lowell  Street  had  not  been  laid  out,  and  the  works  of  excavating 
the  upper  canal  was  perhaps  half  completed.  Pedestrians,  in  going 
from  Central  Street  toward  the  Episcopal  church,  usually  made  a  short 
cut  across  what  was  then  an  open  field  between  Merrimack  and  the 
present  Middle  Street.  There  was  also  a  cluster  of  houses  and  shops 
in  Belvidere,  which  was  then  a  part  of  Tewksbury,  and  which,  by  its 
often  defeated  and  often  renewed  efforts  to  be  annexed  to  ]jowell,  fur- 
nished almost  annual  excitement,  until  the  success  of  the  project 
calmed  all  agitation. 

I  found  the  field  occupied  by  five  lawyers,  not  one  of  whom  is  now 
living,  viz:  Nathaniel  Wright,  Elisha  Glidden,  John  R.  Adams,  Luke 
Eastman,  and  John  P.  Robinson.  The  principal  business  of  a  lawyer 
in  those  days  was  the  collection  of  debts,  and  as  the  law  then  stood  the 
body  or  the  debtor  was  a  sort  of  collateral  security  for  the  debt,  and. 
the  number  of  suits  for  the  collection  of  small  debts  was  very  large. 
The  magistrate  whom  I  found  in  possession  of  substantially  a  monopoly 
of  that  department  of  the  judiciary  was  Esq.  Hildreth,  who  lived  in 
Dracut,  and  whose  parlors  often  echoed  the  thunders  of  forensic  elo- 
quence. His  docket  was  a  very  large  one  until  another  justice  sprang 
up  in  another  part  of  Dracut,  who  started  a  formidable  opposition. 
Business  was  not  so  brisk  with  me  but  that  I  found  time  to  receive 
the  visits  of  a  thin  and  pale  looking  boy,  who  was  preparing  for  col- 
lege, and  came  to  me  to  recite  his  lessons  in  Virgil.  That  boy  has 
since  made  some  noise  in  the  world,  being  no  less  a  person  than  your 
distinguished  fellow  citizen,  General  Butler.  If  he  should  ever  have 
the  misfortune  to  make  a  mispronunciation,  or  false  quantity  in  his 
Latin,  he  may  possibly  think  that  the  fault  was  partly  mine. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Lowell,  and  its  metropolitan  position  among 
the  manufacturing  places  of  New  England,  soon  attracted  to  it  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  with  their  families  from  other  places.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  any   other  place   in   Massachusetts    (Boston 
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alone  excepted),  which  furnished  a  more  cultivated,  refined,  and  charm- 
ing society  than  was  gradually  collected  in  Lowell.  Any  man  who 
lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  w'ith  such  men  as  Pelham  W. 
Warren,  Luther  Lawrence,  Elisha  Huntington,  John  Clark,  John 
Aiken,  and  Thomas  Hopkinson  (one  of  the  best  men  and  best  lawyers 
that  I  ever  knew),  might  well  be  called  a  fortunate  man.  It  would  be 
easy  to  greatly  extend  this  list  of  men,  not  now  living,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished for  public  spirit  and  usefulness,  as  well  as  for  private  virtues 
and  accomplishments.  I  might  include  some  now  living,  but  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  of  propriety,  I  spare  their  blushes. 

But  not  to  forget  the  old  proverb  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, — 
and  that  the  indulgence  allowed  to  spoken  words  may  not  be  f\iirly 
claimed  for  expressions  formally  reduced  to  writing.  I  have  only  to 
thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation,  and  once  more  to  assure  you  of  my 
regret  that  I  cannot  accept  it. 

I  remain,  jours  sincerely, 

Seth  Ames. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  JOSIAH  G.  ABBOTT. 

6  Arlington  St.,  Boston. 
29th  February,  1876. 

Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  have  delayed  answering  your  note,  inviting  me  to 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  Low- 
ell, hoping  and  expecting  till  this  morning  to  be  present.  I  find,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  be  with  you.  I  have  been  kept  in  the  house  for  the 
last  two  or  three  days  by  a  sharp  cold,  just  bad  enough  to  prevent  my 
presence  with  you  being  any  pleasure  either  to  myself  or  others. 

I  regret  it  very  much,  as  I  had  promised  myself  much  enjoj'ment 
from  the  meeting,  with  those  of  my  old  friends  and  neighbors,  who 
are  left. 

As  _you  know,  I  have  passed  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life 
in  Lowell,  and  with  it  are  connected  some  of  the  pleasantest  and  best 
recollections  of  the  past. 

I  took  up  my  residence  there  soon  after  leaving  college  ;  there  I 
married  my  wife  ;  there  all  my  children  were  born,  and  there  repose 
the  ashes  of  some  of  them,  who  so  lived  and  died,  that  I  am  sure  their 
native  city  has  never  had  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  them. 
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But  my  recollections  of  Lowell  does  not  begin  with  my  residence 
there. 

Let  me  give  you  an  incident  which  seem  to  me  to  mark  the  luar- 
vellous  growth  of  your  city.  I  by  no  means,  now,  reckon  myself 
among  the  old  men,  and  still  when  old  enough  to  be  permitted  with  an 
older  brother  to  go  off  together  some  three  miles  to  attend  a  Militia 
Muster,  (Musters  were  then  you  know  prime  holidays).  I  recollect 
we  gave  up  the  delights  and  attraction  of  the  muster  field  and  soldiers 
and  their  sham-fights,  and  trudged  off  some  two  miles  further,  to  look 
at  the  beginning  of  the  place  which  is  now  Lowell,  and  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much  talk  in  all  the  country  about.  AH  I  could  see  was  one 
of  the  Merrimack  Mills,  the  walls  of  which  were  partly  finished,  but 
all  the  surroundings  were  quiet  and  even  wild  enough,  with  only  a  few 
hundreds  of  people,  where  now  you  number  fifty  thousand. 

The  recollection  of  that  visit  in  my  early  boyood,  has  always  been 
very  vivid  with  me,  and  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  chano-es 
going  on  under  my  own  eyes,  in  so  short  a  time.  It  comes,  to  re-assure 
and  comfirm  me  in  the  faith  I  have  always  had  in  the  progress  of  our 
dear  old  Commonwealth,  and  her  increase  in  strength  and  power. 
Your  city,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  best  witnesses,  always  before  us,  to  the 
falsity  of  the  predictions  and  croakings  we  have  heard  for  years  about 
the  loss  in  the  future,  of  that  power,  position  and  authority,  Massachu- 
setts has  so  far  maintained  among  her  sister  states — I  believe,  and 
mean  to  believe  that  future  is  yet,  very,  very  far  off. 

My  acquaintance  with  Lowell  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1834 
when  it  had  a  population,  I  believe,  of  about  twelve  thousand.  I  think 
all  who  lived  there  at  that  time  and  for  the  next  twenty  years,  will 
agree  with  me,  in  saying  that  no  city  of  its  size,  ever  contained  a  more 
remarkable  people,  or  a  pleasanter  or  more  cultivated  city.  I  doubt  if 
any  place  of  as  large  a  population,  ever  had  within  its  borders  a  laro-er 
number  of  very  able  men,  who  w^ould  be  marked  and  remarkable  in 
any  community. 

The  reason  of  it  was,  I  think,  that  for  some  years  our  state  had 
not  been  especially  progressive  or  prosperous,  but  on  the  contrary, 
quiet  and  even  languishing.  Our  lands,  for  agriculture,  could  not 
compete  with  the  abundant  fertility  of  the  "West.  Our  commerce  had 
been  paralyzed  by  the  war  with  England,  and  was  slow  in  recovering. 

Lowell  was  the  real  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  for  our  state.  Here 
was  an  opening  for  men  of  energy,  power  and  activity,  who  have  been 
waiting  for  an  opportunity — and  it  was  improved. 
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At  any  rate,  wliether  I  am  right  or  not  in  giving  the  true  cause, 
I  am  sure  I  am  riglit  in  saying  that  Lowell  has  had  a  larger  proportion 
of  thorough  and  able  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  than  any  place  of 
the  same  size  has  ever  known. 

When  you  can  point  among  your  older  citizens,  who  have  gone  to 
their  account,  to  such  nanies  as  Boott.  Worthen,  Moody,  Colhurn, 
Clark,  Lawrence,  Livingston,  Huntington,  Bartlett  and  many  others 
of  like  position  and  ability,  and  to  as  large  a  number,  yet  among  the 
living,  quite  as  worthy  and  distinguished  no  one  can  well  doubt  that  I 
am  fully  justified  in  what  I  have  stated. 

I  have  said  the  settlement  of  Lowell  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch,  and  it  clearly  was  so,  not  onl}'-  for  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land, but  the  whole  countr3^  It  marked  the  time  when  we  added  an- 
other to  the  great  interests  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Although 
we  of  couse  had  more  or  less  of  manufacturing  in  our  borders,  and  ex- 
periments were  beginning  to  be  made  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than 
formerl}^,  notably  so  at  Waltham,  still  I  think,  Lowell  fairly  fixes  the 
time  when  manufacturing  began  to  assert  its  place  as  one  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  country.  From  that  time  it  has  gone  on,  increas^ing 
from  year  to  year,  at  a  rapid  rate. 

We  hai'dly  stop  to  consider  now  how  fortunate  it  was  that  those 
intrusted  with  the  establishment  and  management  of  the  mills  at  Low- 
ell were  as  wise,  prudent  and  strong  as  they  were  proved  to  be.  Al- 
though the  manufacturing  enterprises  established  there  were  really 
experiments,  still  they  were  so  managed  that  not  one  of  the  large 
establishments  promoted  by  the  founders  of  the  city,  has  failed,  as  I 
now  recollect.  They  have  had  their  ups  and  downs,  yet  have  been 
able  to  go  through  all  the  panics  and  financial  storms,  without  failing 
to  meet  all  their  engagements.  No  one  can  tell  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  on  the  manufacturing  interest,,  just  struggling  for  recogni- 
tion, if  experiments  on  a  large  scale  had  resulted  in  failure  and  loss, 
instead  of  reasonable  success — it  might  have  put  us  back  for  j^ears. 

But  I  must  stop  ;  I  only  intended  to  excuse  my  absence,  and  I  am 
indulging  in  a  great  deal  of  gossip  about  the  past.  I  could  if  I  had 
time  and  you  had  patience,  give  you  many  other  proofs  of  my  state- 
ments that  your  city  was  always  remarkable  for  men  among  its  cit- 
izens of  power,  wisdom,  forecast  and  patriotism  as  well.  You  were  al- 
most the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  try  the  experiment  of  the  then 
new  system  of  transportation  by  railways,  and  as  we  all  know  among 
the  very  first  to  fully  answer  all  the  calls  of  duty  to  our  common,  coun- 
try in  the  darkest  hours. 
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The  history  of  the  first  fifty  3'ear.s  of  Lo\YeU  has  certainly  been 
marked,  and  one  any  city  should  be  proud  of.  Let  us  all  hoj^e  as  the 
future  is  the  outcome  of  the  past,  that  at  the  end  of  the  next  half  cen- 
tury her  record  may  be  equall}'^  good  and  brilliant. 

Faithfully, 

J.  G.  Abbott. 


LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  BATCHELDER. 

Cambridge,  February  22,  1876. ) 
Charles  Cowley  Esq.      | 

Dear  Sir, —  I  have  received  j'our  invitation  to  attend  the  proposed 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  Low- 
ell, and  I  wish  the  state  of  my  health  was  such  that  I  could  accept  it, 
but  I  have  kept  my  chamber  most  of  the  winter,  only  going  out  occa- 
sionably  for  a  few  hours  in  pleasant  weather.  And  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  there  are  some  of  the  old  residents  remaining  who  are  better  able 
to  enjoy  the  reminiscences  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Considering  the  facilities  of  communications  by  mail  and  tele- 
graph at  the  present  time,  it  woijld  hardly  be  believed,  that  for  the 
first  year  or  more  after  the  incorporation  of  Lowell,  there  was  only  a 
mail  three  times  a  week  from  Boston.  Mr.  Everett  was  then  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  wrote  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  have 
a  daily  mail,  and  a  change  was  promptly  made  to  give  us  six  mails  a 
week,  but  so  arranged  that  we  had  two  mails  one  day  and  none  the 
next.  I  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Everett,  and  he  immediately  had  the  mat- 
ter corrected,  so  as  to  give  us  a  regular  dailj^  mail. 

The  first  establishment  of  a  Savings  Bank  may  deserve  some  note. 
After  one  of  the  Hamilton  Mills  was  in  operation  I  found  that  those 
in  our  employ  suffered  such  frequent  loss  of  their  money  by  having  in 
their  boarding  houses  no  safe  place  to  keep  it,  that  I  allowed  them  to 
deposit  it  with  the  Company  on  interest,  and  opened  a  set  of  books  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  plan  of  a  Savings  Bank.  After  a  time  Mr.  Nathan 
Appleton  suggested  that  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  our  charter 
would  authorize  this  ;  I  accordingly  prepared  a  petition  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  incorporation  of  a  Savings  Bank.  On  receiving  the  char- 
ter I  notified  a  meeting  at  my  office  of  the  petitioners  and  any  others 
that  felt  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to  take  measures  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  act  of  incorporation.     According  to  my  recollection  there  were 
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only  five  persons  present,  Mr.  Colburn,  Mr.  Carne}',  Mr.  Nichols,  IMr. 
Beard  and  myself.  It  was  suggested  that  if  so  little  interest  was  felt 
in  the  matter,  it  was  liardly  worth  while  to  organize  ;  but  Mr.  Carney 
was  willing  to  act  as  Treasurer,  and  we  concluded  to  appoint  ourselves 
trustees,  and  make  the  experiment.  A  few  months  after  this  the  town 
of  Lowell  decided  to  build  a  Town  House,  and  wanted  to  borrow  the 
money  for  the  purpose,  which  we  decided  to  lend  them.  The  sum,  I 
think,  was  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
humble  beginning  for  an  institution  whose  deposits  for  many  years 
past  have  been  over  a  million. 

With  my  best  wishes  that  in  future  the  institutions  of  Lowell  may 
be  as  successful  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

I  remain  \ery  respectfully, 

Samuel  Batciielder. 

P.  S. — I  am  tempted  to  add  some  reminiscences  of  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  being  a  year  or  two  before  the  incorporation' of  Lowell.  I  was 
at  Boston  in  November,  1824,  and  in  making  some  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  erection  of  the  Hamilton  Mills,  before  tlie  company  was 
organized,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  John  Lowell — who  was  afterwards 
the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute— Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Jackson  should  go  with  me  the  next  morning,  to  what  was 
then  East  Chelmsford,  to  decide  upon  the  location  of  the  mills.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  public  conveyance  through  the  place,  except 
the  stage  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  which  started  from  Boston  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Appleton  decided  to  go  by  the 
stage,  but  Mr.  Lowell  thought  that  instead  of  starting  at  that  early 
hour,  he  would  go  with  his  horse  and  chaise  the  evening  before,  and 
invited  me  to  ride  with  him.  The  subject  of  our  conversation  on  the 
way  was.  the  plans  then  in  operation  in  England,  of  organizing  com- 
panies for  working  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  South  America.  Mr. 
Lowell  was  of  opinion  that  the  application  of  English  skill  and  ma- 
chinery and  English  capital  to  the  business,  would  make  gold  and 
silver  so  plenty  as  to  diminish  their  value,  and  this  appeared  to  be  a 
very  reasonable  expectation,  but  instead  of  gold  and  silver  becoming 
too  plenty,  or  the  parties  engaged  in  those  operations  becoming 
wealthy,  most  of  them  become  bankrupt,  and  neither  those  enterprises, 
nor  the  supply  from  California,  have  occasioned  any  diminution  in  the 
estimation  of  the  precious  metals,  or  been  productive  of  more  wealth 
than  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  South,  or  the  manufacture  of  it  in 
the  North. 
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To  return  from  tliis  digression — which  yon  will  please  to  excuse, 
from  "  narritive  old  age  "  of  over  ninety  years.  We  met  the  next 
morning  on  the  hanks  of  tlie  canal,  which  had  been  excavated  and  the 
walls  built,  but  the  water  had  not  been  let  in,  and  the  only  buildings 
on  the  west  side  of  Central  Street  were  two  dwelling  houses.  The 
plans  were  laid  out  upon  paper  for  four  mill  sites,  between  the  street 
and  the  premises  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Appleton  Company.  The 
Hamilton  Companj-  was  the  purchaser  of  two  of  those  mill  sites,  with 
the  privilege  of  taking  two  more  wathin  a  certain  time.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  ground  we  concluded  to  take  the  two  farthest  from  tlie 
street,  for  the  reason  that  the  elevation  of  the  ground  was  such  as 
would  require  less  expense  and  delay  in  building,  than  those  that  were 
nearer  tl  e  street,  and  we  accordingly,  on  those  sites  built  our  two  first 
mills.  After  I  had  been  at  Lowell  some  time  I  was  satisfied  that  we 
had  made  a  mistake  in  our  selection,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the 
land  near  the  street,  of  which  we  had  about  four  acres  with  each  mill 
site,  and  proposed  to  Mr.  Jackson,  w^ho  was  the  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, that  we  should  decide  at  once  to  take  the  other  two  mill  sites, 
making  a  statement  to  show  that  the  land  would  be  worth  more  than 
we  were  to  give  for  them,  estimating  it  at  seven  cents  per  foot,  besides 
the  value  of  the  water-power,  which  might  be  used  on  the  other  mill 
sites.  Mr.  Jackson  thought  I  estimated  the  value  of  the  land  too 
high.  However,  we  afterwards  concluded  to  take  the  two  mill  sites 
next  the  street,  and  before  I  left  Lowell,  which  was  in  about  five  years, 
w^e  sold  some  of  the  land  at  fifty  cents  per  foot.  What  the  land  on 
Central  Street  may  now  be  worth,  some  of  the  people  of  Lowell  know 
better  than  I  do.  .  S.  B. 


ME.  B.  W.  BALL'S  LETTER  AND  POEM. 

Eo  CHESTER,  February  25,  1876.) 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.      ) 

Dear  Sir, — Your  very  kind  letter  of  invitation  to  attend  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Lowell  has  been 
received.  I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present,  I  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
old  residents  of  Lowell  and  am  everywhere  and  always  interested  in 
her  fortunes.  Gradually  but  surely  she  is  dilating  into  a  great  city, 
so  that  her  second  half-century,  must  surpass  her  first  in  growth  "and 
enterprise.    But  her  first  fifty  years  have  been  all  that  could  have  been 
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desired  or  expected.    Enclosed  find  some  impromptu  verses,  commemo- 
rative of  your  anniversary. 

Truly  yours, 

B.  W.  Ball. 


Poem  by  B.  W.  Ball. 

A  half  a  century  ago 

Our  mountain-cradled  river, 
Apparently  had  nought  to  do 

But  just  "  go  on  forever  ;" 
As  it  had  gone  since  buhble-like 

Uprose  iSTew  Hampshire's  mountains, 
Those  granite  water-sheds  of  rain, 

Which  feeds  its  upland  fountains. 

Had  nought  to  do  but  gash  and  flovr. 

And  leisurely  meander 
Till  mixed  with  ocean  round  the  earth. 

Its  crystal  waves  should  wander. 
Hydraulic  engineers  then  came. 

And  took  just  here  their  station, 
Commissioned  to  henceforth  arrest 

The  waste  of  gravitation. 

The  awful  squandering  of  force, 

Which  bore  with  ceaseless  motion, 
The  confluent  waters  of  the  hills 

From  distant  lake  to  ocean. 
The  indignant  Indian  stream  they  turned 

In  part  from  its  old  channel. 
And  made  its  stainless  waters  weave 

Mere  calico  and  flannel. 

Old  Father  Merrimack  withdrew 

In  wrath  into  the  mountains, 
Veiling  his  anger  in  the  mists 

Of  his  unsullied  fountains  ; 
And  with  him  went  his  Naiads  coy 

In  haste  to  covert  rushing, 
To  'scape  the  lurid  chemicals 

From  smoking  raceways  gushing. 
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For  like  an  exhalation  sprung 

To  life  our  first  mill-city, 
And  year  by  year  still  louder  grew 

Her  shuttles'  cheerful  ditty. 
Her  prints  outstretched  the  space  would  span, 

'Twixt  earth  and  ring-girt  Saturn, 
For  womankind  in  ever^y  land 

Have  worn  a  Lowell  pattern. 

What  numerals  can  e'er  express 

The  Milky  Way  of  shirting, 
To  which  the  ginned,  baled-cotton  plant 

Her  wheels  have  been  converting  ? 
For  fifty  years  have  turned  about 

In  many  a  murky  dungeon 
Her  turbines  and  her  overshots 

With  plashing  and  with  plunging. 

The  power-loom  in  her  carpet-mills 

Has  shown  discrimination, 
Like  man  himself  the  skill  to  make 

Artistic  combination. 
Whatever  genius  has  devised 

To  utilize  the  forces 
Is  working  here  to  minister 

To  human  kind's  resources. 

Just  fifty  years,  just  fifty  years, 

Have  dreamlike  flitted  o'er  us, 
Since  first  within  our  gates  was  heard 

The  Loom  and  Anvil  Chorus. 
Where  else  do  fairer  rivers  lave 

A  city,  fairer,  brighter  ? 
Unto  her  exiled  sons  what  sweet. 

Fond  memories  unite  her  ! 

No  squalid,  labor-hive  is  she 

Of  hopeless,  thriftless  toiling, 
Where  gaunt,  unguerdoned  Poverty 

From  morn  till  eve  is  moiling. 
O'er  Court  and  State  and  Senate  too 

Her  mill-boys  have  presided  ; 
Her  mill-girls  oft,  bewitching  wealth, 

Through  fashion's  maze  have  glided. 
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With  valor,  eloquence  have  all 

Shed  over  her  their  glory  ;  : 

Her  still  brief  annals  boasting  names, 

Which  grace  the  nation's  story. 
Within  her  Campo  Santo's*  shade. 

Lulled  by  its  gentle  river. 
Her  youthful  braves  are  sleeping  well 

After  life's  fitful  fever. 

Thither  in  garments  rolled  in  blood. 

With  drums  and  bugles  v.  ailing, 
The  battle  stricken  forms  were  borne 

Mid  arms  and  banners  trailing. 
There  folded  to  bis  mother  earth 

New  England's  Porsonf  slumbers, 
Who  knew  as  if  his  native  speech 

The  blind  old  Scian's  numbers. 

Softly  the  shadows  of  the  trees 

His  grave-sward  green  are  sweeping, 
Which  through  the  watches  of  the  night 

The  starlight  dews  are  steeping. 
The  Minstrel  of  the  Merrimackl 

Here  once  the  muse  was  wooing, 
From  Belvidere  and  Dracut  Heights 

The  matchless  landscape  viewing  ; 

Here  oft  at  eve  with  moistened  eyes. 

Where  .earth  and  sky  are  blending, 
Behind  Wachusett  watched  the  sun 

In  fiery  pomp  descending. 
While  nearer  rolled  the  glittering  streams 

Through  gorge  and  vale  and  meadow 
Slow  from  their  poet's  glance  withdrawn 

By  twilight's  deepening  shadow. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  NATHAN  CROSBY. 

Lowell,  February  29,  1876. 
Gentlemen, — Haying  a  hard  cold  upon  me  I  fear  I  shall  not  be 

*  The  Lowell  Cemetery. 
tJolin  P.  Robiuson. 
%  Whiitier. 
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able  to  attend  your  proposed  services  at  tlie  fiftieth   anniversary  of  the 
town  of  Lowell 

As  you  kindly  ask  for  any  matter  of  local  interest  I  may  be  able 
to  communicate,  I  Lave  thought  I  might  perhaps  contribute  an  item  of 
historical  importance  in  your  reminiscences  of  the  hour.  I  refer  to  the 
purchase  of  certain  lakes  and  bays  in  New  Hampshire  for  the  greater 
security  of  constant  water-power  for  the  mills  in  Lowell  and  Law- 
rence. 

The  Merrimack  Eiver  which  furnishes  water-power  for  our  mills 
is  the  gathering  of  an  immense  water  shed ;  the  Pemigewassett' branch 
reaching  to  the  White  Mountains  and  the  Winnipissiogee  branch  to 
the  Sandwich  Mountains  ;  the  two  Squam  Lakes  and  Newfound  Pond 
holding  back  the  waters  of  the  former,  and  Winnipissiogee  Lake  and 
the  large  bays  in  Meredith  and  Sanbornton,  the  waters  of  the  latter. 
After  the  purchase  of  the  water-power  and  lands  now  embraced  in  this 
city,  surveyors  were  sent  out  by  the  new  proprietors  to  examine  the 
sources  of  water  and  to  estimate  the  value  of  mill  property  upon  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  Merrimack.  While,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
the  report  gave  most  valuable  information,  there  seemed  no  immediate 
necessity  or  inducement  to  take  measures  to  secure  any  water-power 
above  Pawtucket  Falls.  But  when  about  1840  to  1845  mill  powers 
here  were  nearly  exhausted  and  sonae  seasons  of  drought  gave  anxiety 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  three  large  cities  of  Lowell,  Lawrence  and 
Manchester,  the  early  ideas  of  securing  the  country  reservoirs  came  up 
again  in  great  force. 

While  living  in  Boston  I  had  formed  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  and  while  conversing  with  him  about  certain  mills  in 
which  I  was  interested  at  Meredith  Bridge,  located  at  the  second  dam 
below  tli«  Winnipissiogee  Lake,  he  suggested  to  me  that  he  thought 
it  desirable  for  the  Lowell  proprietors  to  get  control  of  that  lake.  I 
told  him  I  was  born  in  that  neighborhood  and  had  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  many  of  the  people  and  thought  I  could  give  him  useful  in- 
formation upon  the  subject.  I  subsequently  made  rough  sketches  of 
the  streams,  ponds,  bays  and  lakes  with  the  dams  and  owners  of  mill 
property  and  their  probable  value  together  with  my  views  of  water 
rights  to  be  affected  by  purchase  of  the  great  reservoirs. 

In  1843  I  removed  to  Lowell,  in  expectation  that  the  project 
would  soon  culminate  in  an  effort  to  secure  those  waters.  My  corres- 
pondence was  with  Mr.  William  Lawrence  only  and  private,  which 
was  continued  to  the  spring  of  1845,  when  Hon.  John  Nesmith,  who 
had  become  largely  interested  in  Lawrence,  called  upon   me   and  gave 
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me  carte  blanche  to  j)urchase  the  principal  outlets  of  the  large  reser- 
voirs and  other  water-powers  below  necessary  to  carry  out  our  plan, 
and  draw  on  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence  for  funds.  From  this  time  onward 
Mr.  S.  Lawrence  was  my  only  adviser  in  the  matter.  I  spent  much 
time  in  examining  the  shore  of  the  lakes  and  bays  to  ascertain  what 
low  farming  lands  would  be  drained  or  flooded  by  lowering  or  raising 
dams,  and  what  property  on  the  river  would  be  affected  in  value  by 
withdrawing  or  rushing  along  the  water  as  the  demands  at  Lowell 
might  require.  It  was  also  desirable  to  make  our  widespread  pur- 
chases as  simultaneously  as  possible  so  that  the  fair  market  price  of  the 
property  might  not  be  disturbed.  Careful  examination  of  the  value  of 
each  piece  of  property  was,  therefore  made,  and  the  asking  price  ascer- 
tained so  that  future  complaint  might  not  be  made  that  the  vendor  had 
not  received  the  market  value  of  his  property.  When  the  preliminaries 
had  been  settled,  various  men  were  placed  at  different  points  and 
bonds  for  deeds  obtained  on  the  same  day  or  within  a  few  days,  of  the 
most  important  places.  Many  pieces  of  real  estate  in  view  of  future 
accommodation  and  enlargement  were  bought  afterwards.  The  pur- 
chases were  made  during  the  year  1845  and  a  corps  of  surveyors  spent 
the  winter  of  1845-6  in  surveying  the  amount  of  surface  water,  and 
we  found  one  hundred  and  seven  square  miles  of  superficial  water  had 
been  secured  by  the  various  purchases. 

These  purchases  embraced  the  great  lake  Winnipissiogee,  and 
both  bays  below  in  Meredith  and  Sanbornton,  both  Squams  in  Holder- 
ness,  and  also  Newfound  Pound  in  Hebron.  The  Hon.  James  Bell,  a 
leading  lawyer  in  the  State  of  Kew  Hampshire,  and  a  very  popular 
man,  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1846  and  procured  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  establishing  a  corporation  of  large  capital,  authorized 
to  hold  lands,  water  rights,  &c ,  which  gave  all  necessary  powers  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  purchasers.  Mr.  Bell  became  agent  to 
manage  the  property  and  since  his  decease,  in  1857,  Hon.  J.  B.  French 
of  this  city  has  attended  to  the  very  responsible  care  and  improvement 
of  the  property.  New  dams  have  been  built  and  in  some  instances 
raised  in  height,  rivers  have  been  cleared  of  ancient  debris,  flowage 
damages  have  been  settled,  and  property  at  points  resold  or  leased. 
Some  three  to  five  feet  of  more  than  one  hundred  square  miles  of  sur- 
plus water  are  now  at  the  command  of  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence  Mills — 
a  holding  back  spring  floods  for  us  in  summer  drouths  to  the  great 
benefit  of  every  mill  between  the  lakes  and  the  sea. 

Nathan  Ckosbt. 
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LETTER  FEOM  MISS  LUCY  LARCOM. 

Boston,  Eehruary  28.  187(5.  ) 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,      \ 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  inconvenient  for  me  to  attend  the  approacliing 
semi-centennial  anniversary  ;  but  your  invitation  calls  back  a  crowd  of 
memories  from  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  among  whose  pine-trees 
and  harebells  my  child-life  grew  into  womanliood. 

I  see  again  the  old  North  Grammar  School,  and  the  winding  foot-: 
path  that  led  up  to  it  through  a  field  or  two — its  adjacent  cliflfs  and 
ledges,  where  we  children  found  the  breeziest  of  play-grounds — the 
schoolmates,  now  scattered  wide  fcpart^  honored  in  their  various  call- 
ings and  associations  as  they  are  loved  and  remembered  by  those  who 
knew  them  earliest ;  and  the  teachers,  who  made  the  dreaded  -'public 
school  "  a  place  of  happy  occupations  and  intellectual  conquests  to  so 
many  of  bashful,  old-fashioned  little  girls.  Graves  and  Pooler  and  Otis 
Morrill  are  the  names  of  instructors  I  remember  best,  and  many  be- 
sides myself  will  recall  them  with  grateful  affection.  Numerous  are 
the  men  and  women  who  will  heartily  testify  to  the  merits  of  the 
school-system  of  Lowell,  as  an  aid  to  their  early  mental   development. 

We  who  grew  up  in  the  '•  City  of  Spindles  "  in  its  younger  days, 
should  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  in  the  influences  that  were  thrown 
about  us  for  good.  The  school  and  the  church  were  more  than  nominal 
guardians  and  educators  :  they  were  like  a  friendly  eye  and  hand  fol- 
lowing us  everywhere.  And  those  of  us  who  worshipped  at  the 
old  brick  First  Congregational  Church  must  always  feel  that  there  the 
word  "  minister"  held  its  full  depth  of  meaning.  We  who  knew  him 
from  eaiiy  childhood  as  pastor  and  friend  can  only  hear  the  name  of 
the  Eev.  Amos  Blanchard  pronounced  with. profound  regret  for  his  too 
early  removal  from  a  city  and  a  work  he  loved.  A  man  whose  ser- 
mons, rich  in  thought  and  piety  as  they  were,  by  no  means  constituted 
his  sole  pastoral  instruction — he  acquainted  himself  with  the  tastes  and 
mental  bent  of  those  who  were  growing  up  under  his  charge,  and  be- 
sides giving  suggestions  as  to  pursuit  of  special  studies,  he  gathered 
around  him  the  young  people  of  his  parish — such  as  were  occupied 
during  the  day  in  the  mills  or  elsewhere — for  evening  lessons  in  Moral 
Science,  or  for  exercises  in  literary  composition ;  joining  them  also  in 
their  social  gatherings  and  excursions,  as  one  who  shared  in  all  their 
interests.  A  scholarly  man,  of  wide  and  deep  sympathies  and  rare 
refinement — to  be  a  parishioner  of  his,  was  in  itself  an  education.  And 
if  this  mention  of  him  should  seem  to  savor  of  personal  feeling,  it  is  a 
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sufficient  excuse  to  remember  that  Lowell  herself  owes  him  honor  as 
one  of  her  citizens,  whose  purity,  wisdom  and  integrity  entered  largely 
into  her  history  and  character,  from  an  early  period.  If  the  pride  of  a 
city  is  in  the  moral  nobleness  of  her  men  and  women,  she  should  not 
stint  herself  in  gratitude  to  those  who  by  precept  and  example  taught 
them  scorn  of  any  lower  ideal. 

My  own  relations  to  the  history  of  Lowell  is  that  of  a  toiler  among 
her  toilers.  I  began  to  do  something  towards  my  own  support,  by 
light  labor  in  the  mills,  before  I  was  twelve  years  of  age  ;  living  upon 
the  Lawrence  Corporation  with  my  widowed  mother,  who  had  come  to 
Lowell  with  her  younger  children,  when  the  town  also  was  yet  in  its 
childhood. 

Work  and  confinement  to  close  rooms  were  often  irksome,  but  I 
had  spirits  and  hopefulness,  and  many  outlooks  towards  better  things, 
through  books,  and  friends,  and  Nature;  and  I  think  I  grew  up  with- 
out any  sense  of  hardship  in  my  lot.  In  its  later  years,  I  became  a 
contributor  to  the  "  Lowell  Offering,"  and  in  that  connection  formed 
valuable  companionships,  and  more  than  one  life-long  friendship. 

Altogether,  I  am  happy  in  claiming  Lowell — not  as  the  place  of 
my  birth — and  I  left  it  while  I  was  yet  a  girl — but  as  my  childhood's 
home,  and  the  scene  of  my  earliest  growth  into  the  struggles  and  the 
joys  of  living.  Fourteen  hours  of  labor  every  day  was  too  much  ;  but 
we  were  intent  upon  making  the  most  of  our  scanty  leisure  ;  lectures 
and  libraries  and  evening  schools  were  well  patronized  ;  and  our  occa- 
sional holidays  were  the  more  delightful  for  their  rarity. 

In  looking  back,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  Lowell  must  have 
been  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  town  in  its  youth.  What  if  its  cor- 
poration-enclosures did  wear  an  arid  newness  of  sand  brick  ?  They 
Avere  in  the  midst  of  open  fields,  and  in  sight  of  the  tree-bordered 
river,  where  now  and  then  a  wandering  company  of  basket-weaving 
Indians  came  up  in  their  canoes  and  encamped  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  mills ;  here  and  there  a  sod-thatched  Irish  cabin  nestled  in  a  hol- 
low, apparentl}^  as  much  at  home  among  the  buttercups  and  wild 
geraniums  as  in  the  peat-bogs  of  the  Emerald  Isle ;  and  there  were 
meadows  full  of  violets  all  around,  which  even  mill-children  had  time 
to  gather,  when  the  spring-freshets  stopped  the  wheels  ;  the  ledgy  cliffs 
at  Pawtucket  Falls  were  a  paradise  of  blossoms  in  May  and  June; 
there  were  miles  of  winding  canal,  that  on  holidays  tempted  young 
feet  into  long,  sunny  wanderings  through  green  pastures  ;  and  there 
was  the  lazy  Concord,  loitering  under  oak  and  willow  on  its  way  to  the 
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swift  Merrimack — the  busy,  beautiful  stream  that  rippled  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  young  city's  manifold  song  of  labor,  as  it  hastened 
onward  to  the  sea.  Never  were  there  such  sunrises  as  we  sometimes 
went  to  meet,  before  the  day's  toil  began,  down  the  rocky  bend  of  the 
river  at  Belvidere  Village  ;  never  such  sunsets  as  we  saw  from  the  mill- 
windows,  burnishing  the  broad  mirror  of  the  Merrimack,  and  touching 
tenderl}'  the  few  home-roofs  scattered  along  the  forest-crowned  heights 
of  Dracut. 

Who  among  us  thought  of  hard  work  as  a  trial  or  a  curse  ?  It 
was  the  New  Englander's  natural  inheritance — it  was  the  law  of  the 
universe — and  as  such  was  recognized  and  welcomed.  There  was 
ample  breathing  room,  and  no  stifling  population  about  us  then.  The 
glorv  of  heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  enfold  us,  as  we  toiled  for  our 
daily  bread. 

Inevitable  changes  have  come,  with  years  and  progress.  Better 
things  are,  and  are  yet  to  be,  than  have  been.  But  I  can  think  of  no 
kinder  wish  for  the  children  of  the  city  which  was  the  home  of  my 
childhood  and  early  youth,  than  that  their  memory  of  it  in  mature 
years  may  be  as  pleasant  as  mine  is  to-day. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lucy  Lakcom. 


LETTER  FEOM  EEV.  HENRY  A.  MILES,  D.  D. 

HiNGHAM,  February  25th,  1876. 

To  Chakles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  Semi-Centennial  of  Lowell. 

Dear  Sir, — Unable  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present 
and  to  participate  in  the  proposed  celebration.  I  gladly  comply  with 
the  suggestion,  that,  in  case  of  absence,  a  letter  may  be  sent  "  to  be 
published  with  the  official  record  "  of  the  interesting  event.  I  write 
the  more  willingly,  as  it  aifords  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
remembrance  of  me,  and  to  repeat,  as  I  am  always  glad  to  do,  the  ex- 
pression of  my  interest  in  the  history  of  your  city. 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  I  went  to  Lowell  to  live  ;  and,  though 
the  last  twenty-three  years  have  been  passed  chiefly  in  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood.  I  have  frequently  re-visited  your  city,  and  so  have 
kept  myself  informed  of  the  stages  of  a  growth  which  so  early  fell  un- 
der my  eye. 
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You  will  need  none  of  my  reminiscences  to  complete  the  picture 
of  its  rapid  development,  nor  to  set  forth,  what  must  be  regarded  as 
far  more  important  than  its  material  prosperity,  the  kindly,  hearty, 
and  liigh  toned  character  of  its  people.  The  real  marvel  about  the 
growth  of  Lowell  is,  that  thousands  suddenly  brought  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  with  no  hereditary  ties  to  that  place,  should  so 
soon  have  become  homogeneous,  knitted  together  in  neighborly  and 
social  offices,  and  made  one  people  by  warm  fellow-feeling,  broad  char- 
ities, and  a  generous  public  spirit.  A  local  attachment,  which,  in  other 
places,  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  successive  generations,  has  here 
quietly  taken  root  and  borne  fruit. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  gave  the  first 
impress  to  the  place.  I  need  not  repeat  names  which  will  be  on  all 
your  lips.  They  felt  that  the  success  of  their  enterprise  turned  on  the 
hinge  of  making  Lowell  a  desirable  home;  and,  for  careful  sanitary 
regulations,  for  good  schools,  a  high  morality,  an  interest  in  intellect- 
ual and  religious  privileges,  and  an  exclusion  of  all  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance, it  soon  took  the  lead  of  older  communities. 

Your  celebration  will  be  a  day  for  renewing  the  past.  You  will 
be  looking  back  and  trying  by  the  telescope  of  history  to  bring  the  far- 
gone  near.  I  may  be  permitted  to  turn  that  telescope  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  future.  The  good  and  honored  men  are  not  all  dead.  We  can- 
not feel  as  did  many  years  ago  the  prefect  of  a  certain  city  near  Eome. 
A  commissioner  of  the  papal  government  arrived,  and,  saying  that  he 
had  a  message  to  submit  to  the  people,  requested  the  prefect  to  sum- 
mon all  tlae  best  men  of  the  place  to  meet  in  the  public  square  of  the 
city. 

But,  at  the  hour  appointed,  no  one  appeared.  The  prefect,  being 
asked  if  he  had  done  as  directed,  declared  that  he  had.  Being  further 
asked  where  he  had  proclaimed  his  summons,  he  replied  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  graveyard,  for,  said  he,  the  best  men  are  there  ;  read  (heir 
characters  on  their  tombstones,  we  have  none  among  the  living  as  good 
as  those. 

No  one  can  look  around  Lowell  to-day  and  see  your  recently'  intro- 
duced water-supply,  your  spacious  school-houses,  your  well  kept  streets, 
your  elegant  residences,  your  prosperous  churches,  your  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  the  high-toned  spirit  of  your  people,  without  feeling 
that  the  present  sons  of  your  city  are  worthy  of  their  fathers  of  half  a 
century  ago,  and  will  leave,  for  the  next  semi-centennial,  a  record  as 
good  as  that  which  you  peruse  now. 
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There  are  young  men  in  your  manufactories,  there  are  boys  in 
your  schools,  who  will  be  the  chief  actors  in  the  celebration  fifty  years 
hence.  As  they  now  see  what  a  pure  and  strong  current  flows  back  to 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  may  they  be  inspired  with  the  purpose 
to  be  themselves  among  the  known  and  honored  in  the  history  of  your 
city.  Perhaps  from  among  them  will  arise  one,  who,  obtaining  afflu- 
ence by  his  industry  and  skill  in  Lowell,  may  wish  to  leave  some  proof  of 
his  local  affection,  and  some  token  of  his  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good.  •  "*^ 

At  the  celebration  of  1926  I  think  I  see  a  grand,  substantial,  fire- 
proof Public  Library,  bearing  the  name  of  some  honored  son  of  Lowell, 
and  handing  down  his  generosity  to  the  latest  generation. 

What  more  precious  monument  of  himself  can  any  man  erect  ? 
What  a  dear  place  will  he  take  in  the  hearts  of  coming  thousands  ! 
How  eager  will  they  be  to  learn  everything  of  his  personal  history  t 
John  Harvard  left  not  a  large  sum  to  start  the  college  that  bears  his 
name  !  "  I  will  give  a  guinea  for  every  new  word  about  him  :"  said 
the  late  James  Savage. 

A  distinction  not  unworthy  to  be  named  with  this,  may  be  achieved 
by  some  resident  of  Lowell.  All  of  us,  actors  and  sympathizers  in  your 
celebration,  will  soon  be  forgotten,  but  his  name  may  be  repeated  with 
affection  many  semi-centennials  hence. 

With  renewed  thanks,  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Henry  A.  Miles. 


].ETTER  FROM  REV.  H.  HASTINGS  WELD. 

ElVERTOX,    BiJRLINGTOSr    Co.,    N.    J.) 

Saturday,  Feb.  26,  A.  D.  1876.      j" 
To  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Lowell  Semi-Centennial. 

Gentlemen, — Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
respond  in  person  to  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Lowell  semi- 
centennial celebration.  But  my  engagements  prevent  me.  I  have 
the  heartiest  good  will  toward  the  city — then  village — in  which  I  spent 
some  of  the  pleasantest  years  of  my  boyhood; — and  entered  upon  a 
nominal  manhood,  more  boyish  still. 

But — the  fiftieth  anniversary  ! — That  ordinal  number  has  an  an- 
cient sound.  When  one  goes  to  see  his  grandmother,  he  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  she  is  the  oldest,   and  that  7ie  is  the  young 
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fellow.  He  was  not  there  when  she  was  born.  Bixt,  in  this  case  you 
"  Old  Residents  "  are  felicitating  yourselves  on  the  mature  years  of  a 
city,  the  memory  of  which  your  memory  antedates.  And  you  invite 
me  into  the  same  confession.  I  would  really  like  to  see  you,  face  to 
face,  and  note  with  what  countenance  you  can  conduct  such  an  auda- 
cious proceeding. 

I  have  had,  within  a  year  or  two,  the  pleasure  of  comparing  notes 
upon  the  spot,  with  one  of  the  conspirators  against  chronology,  who  are 
trying  to  make  people,  out  older  than  they  are.  I  have  walked  about, 
and  ridden  round  your  city  of  spindles.  I  have  looked  on  old  buildings 
(if  anything  grows  old  in  forty  years)  the  foundations  of  which  I  saw 
laid.  I  have  seen  crowded  streets  on  the  ground,  for  the  "  deeds  of 
sale "  of  which,  I  printed  the  blanks.  I  have  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  real  estate  office,  Gorham  and  Central  Streets,  second 
story,  in  which  were  conveyed  the  "lots,"  which,  to  the  wise  old  men 
of  those  days  seemed  as  North  Pacific  bonds  seem  to  the  cautious  of 
these  days.  Now  those  same  lots  are  held  at  a  value  which  makes 
"  Old  Residents  "  sigh,  in  the  words  of  the  proverb  :  "  If  the  old  only 
could!  If  the  young  only  7c?te«y  ..'"  We  cannot  speculate  in  vacant 
Lowell  "  lots  "  now.  And  we  did  not  know  enough  to  buy  for  invest- 
ment then. 

I  might  go  into  personal  reminiscences  ;  for  there  are  many  resi- 
dents whom  I  remember.  But  to  speak  of  some  and  not  of  all  would 
seem  invidious,  and  to  mention  all  would  be  tiresome.  I  am  writing 
this  at  the  same  desk  on  which  I  used  to  write  editorials  in  Lowell, 
forty-four  years  ago.  (Pray  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
numbers  below  fifty).  And  before  me  lies,  (it  did  not  lie  then)  a  vol- 
ume of  the  Lowell  Weekly  Compend,  for  1832.  In  its  columns  will 
be  found  a  sonnet,  written  by  one  of  the  present  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  and  a  notice  that  another  gentleman, 
now  also  "  in  town,"  would  debate,  in  the  "  Franklin  Lyceum  "  with 
your  correspondent.  What  a  pity  that  all  clerics  cannot  be  Bishops  ! 
Perhaps  I  am  too  fast  in  saying  this.  In  the  Congregational  churches 
"  all  settled  ministers  "  can  be  Bishops  and  are.  "Old  Residents"  will 
recall  the  names  of  the  members  of  quite  a  goodly  fellowship,  who 
have  gone  out  from  Lowell. 

Neither  could  all  former  residents  in  Lowell  remain  there,  to 
graduate  as  "  Old  Residents,"  judging  from  the  good  work  (of  myself 
I  say  nothing)  the  emigrants  have  done  elsewhere,  of  their  going 
abroad  we  may  remark,  with  Paul  Dombey,  "  that's  a  blessing  !"  If, 
for  instance,  the  vitality  of  your  orator  of  to-day  had  been  confined  to 
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the  limited  area  of  Lowell,  a  dynamite  explosion  would  be  nothing  in 
comparison.  The  rest  of  us  have  worked,  each  in  our  way,  some  less 
and  some  more  ;  and  I  think  I  may  speak  for  all  when  I  say  that  we 
look  back  with  profit  to  our  Lowell  tuition,  and  with  pleasure  to  our 
Lowell  memories. 

But  I  must  not  be  prolix.  Nor  would  I  be  too  egotistic.  For  my- 
self it  only  remains  to  say  that  your  city  motto,  "Art  is  the  Handmaid 
of  Human  Good,"  is  the  sum  of  what  I  learned  in  Lowell.  In  the  edi- 
torial, and  other  inky  entanglements,  from  which  I  have  never  been 
able  entirely  to  escape,  the  truth  there  crystalized  has  been  to  me  a 
clue  in  the  labyrinth  of  political,  social  and  economical  discussion. 
And,  in  the  higher  vocation  to  which  I  have  aspired,  I  have  striven  to 
teach  that  "  to  labor  is  to  pray ;"  and  to  remember  and  enforce  the  fact 
that  man  was  not  created  for  idleness,  but  was  placed  in  the  garden 
to   dress  and  keep  it. 

Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  on  the  growth  and  history  of 
your  city  ;  and  my  special  regards  to  the  "Old  Kesidents  "  who  were 
the  acquaintances  and  friends  of  the  somewhat  pert  boy,  (I  fear)  of 
1831. 

Yours  respectfully 

H.  Hastings  Weld. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  E.  C.  PURDY. 

SoMERViLLE,  Feb.  28,  187i 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  polite  invitation  to  participate  in  the  semi-cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
Lowell,  was  not  received  in  season  to  enable  me  to  attend ;  but  I  will 
not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  a  few  lines,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  indicate  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  anything 
which  relates  to  the  history  of  your  flourishing  city.  My  residence 
there  was  comparatively  short ;  but  it  was  at  an  important  era  in  its 
development,  and  was  attended  by  circumstances  which  made  a  mark 
upon  my  ov/n  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1831,  while  residing  in  another  State,  1  received 
and  accepted  proposals  from  the  late  John  R.  Adams,  then  owner  of 
the  Lowell  Journal,  to  assume  the  editorship  of  that  paper.  At  my 
earnest  solicitation,  Mr.  Adams  consented  to  publish  a  daily  paper  in 
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connection  with  the  weekly ;  and  the  "  Lowell  Daily  Journal"  was  I 
believe,  (though  I  may  be  mistaken)  the  first  daily  published  in  New 
England,  out  of  Boston  and  Providence.  The  name  of  the  daily  was 
subsequently  changed  to  the  "  Courier,"  but  I  believe  the  daily  pub- 
lication has  been  continued  ever  since  its  establishment  in  1831. 

I  was  an  entire  stranger  when  I  came  to  Lowell,  and  of  course 
my  work  as  an  editor  was  attended  with  many  disadvantages,  and  I 
did  not  feel,  on  the  whole,  that  it  was  a  success ;  but  nevertheless,  the 
recollection  of  the  unfeigned  kindness  of  some,  and  the  encouraging  in- 
dulgence of  others,  in  the  difficulties  that  beset  my  path,  even  at  this 
late  day,  crowds  fast  upon  my  mind,  and  claims  a  grateful  return, 
which  I  have  too  great  a  poverty  of  language  to  express. 

I  continued  to  edit  the  Journal  for  Mr.  Adams  for  one  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  leased  the  establishment  and  published  the  paper 
on  my  own  account.  Before  the  expiration  of  my  lease,  however,  the 
establishment  was  purchased  by  John  S.  Sleeper,  Esq.,  (afterwards 
editor  of  the  Boston  Journal,  and  who  "still  lives,"  "full  of  years  and 
honors,")  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  Hastings  Weld  (who 
then  published  a  small  paper  in  Lowell  called  the  "  Compend " 
continued  to  publish  the  Journal,  daily  and  weekly,  for  a  space  of  time, 
the  length  of  which  I  do  not  now  recollect. 

At  the  time  of  my  residence  in  Lowell,  it  probably  held  as  bright 
an  array  of  legal  talent,  as  any  other  town  of  its  size  could  boast ;  but 
of  all  its  then  resident  lawyers,  only  the  venerable  John  A.  Knowles 
remains.  Of  the  then  resident  clergy,  only  the  much  respected  Rev. 
Theodore  Edson  continues  to  point  out  the  way  of  life.  Of  a  worthy 
host  of  physicians,  I  believe  only  Dr.  John  0.  Green  remains.  Dr. 
Jacob  Robbins,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  druggist  of  that  time  who  sur- 
vives; while  Hapgood  Wright,  Esq.,  alone  speaks  for  the  continuity  of 
boots  and  shoes.  Not  a  dry  goods  man,  or  a  grocer  of  that  day  now 
remains  in  Lowell,  to  my  knowledge.  The  American  House  was  then 
kept  by  Ira  Frye  ;  the  Washington  Hotel  by  Daniel  Mixer ;  the  Lowell 
Hotel  on  Gorham  Street,  by  A.  P.  Blake,  and  the  "Stone  House"  near 
Pawtucket  Falls,  by  Major  Coburn.  Neither  of  these  landlords  can 
keep  a  mundane  hotel.  Of  the  general  business  men,  Jona  Tyler,  J. 
B.  French,  and  a  very  few  others,  remain  to  tell  the  tale  of  Lowell's 
early  history.     Their  worthy  confreres  have  gone — 

"  Some  to  the  shades  of  the  sylvan  west. 
Some  to  the  pathless  deep. 

And  more  to  the  land  where  the  weary  rest 
In  their  shrouded  and  dreamless  sleep." 
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At  the  time  of  my  residence  in  Lowell,  politics  ran  high.  The 
"national  republicans,"  (who  subsequently  took  the  name  of"  whigs") 
were  a  majority  ;  but  there  were  some  disturbing  elements  in  the  party 
which  rendered  it  exceeding  hard  to  "  manage."  The  democrats  were 
a  unit  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Eev.  Elipluilet  Case,  who  pos- 
sessed many  qualifications  for  a  successful  political  "  strategist."  The 
fight  in  the  old  Essex  North  Congregational  District  between  the 
Cushing  and  Anti-Cushing  elements  of  the  dominant  partj'  was  bitter 
bej'ond  all  expression  ;  and  when  Lowell  was  added  to  the  district  in 
1832,  the  burden  of  the  fight  there,  owing  to  the  lukewarmness  or 
positive  opposition  of  most  of  the  leading  men  of  my  own  party,  fell 
upon  my  own  shoulders  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  enjoyed  a  politi- 
cal triumph  like  that  when  Lowell  gave  a  handsome  majority  for  Caleb 
Cushing  over  both  his  competitors. 

Perhaps  tw^o  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  my  time  in  Lowell, 
were  the  visit  of  President  Jackson  in  1834,  with  the  "  three  miles  of 
girls,"  all  dressed  in  white,  who  paraded  for  his  reception ;  and  the 
subsequent  visit  of  the  famous  Davy  Crockett  of  Tennessee,  who  also 
had  a  "  reception,"  but  in  quite  a  different  style. 

But  I  begin  to  fear  that  the."  garrulity  of  age  "  is  upon  me,  and 
I  will  therefore  close  this  hastily  penned  contribution  to  the  general 
fund  for  your  celebration,  which  I  hope  will  receive  many  larger  and 
better  contributions  from  better  if  not  older  cotemporaries. 

Truly  yours 

E.    C.  PURDT. 


LETTER  PROM  HOK  WILLIAM  A.  RICHARDSON. 

Court  of  Claims  Chambers,  ) 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  22,  187G.      ( 

Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman,  &c.,  &c. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  note  of  the  5th  inst.,  inviting  me  to  attend 
the  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Lowell  is  received  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  offi- 
cial engagements  here  will  prevent  me  from  being  present  on  that 
interesting  occasion. 

Lowell  seems  to  have  representatives  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  States  from  ainong  those  who  were  formerly  its  citizens  at  some 
period  of  their  lives.     This  fact  has  been  forcibly  impressed  upon  me 
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during  the  past  six  years  by  so  frequently  meeting  persons  who  for- 
merly resided  there,  attracted  here  to  the  capital,  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  by  official  duties,  business  or  pleasure.  And  when  I  was 
passing  through  San  Francisco  last  summer  an  old  gentleman  who  had 
lived  there  nearly  thirty  years  and  whom  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
during  that  time,  called  on  me  because  he  knew  me  in  Lowell  when  he 
previously  resided  there,  and  because  he  wanted  to  learn  something  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  city  and  of  the  people  with  whom  he  was 
formerly  acquainted. 

I  may  truly  say  I  have  never  known  a  person  who  once  resided  in 
Lowell  who  did  not  ever  after  keep  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his 
interest  in  the  city,  however  long  he  may  have  been  separated  there- 
from by  time,  or  however  far  he  may  have  been  removed  by  distance, 
and  who  did  not  look  back  with  attachment  and  affection  upon  the 
place  of  his  early  residence, 

I  am  very  truly  yours>  &c., 

William  A.  Eichardson. 


LETTER  EEOM  HOX.  BENJAMIN  DEAN. 

Boston,  February,    22,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  join  with  the 
City  Government  and  the  old  Residents'  Historical  Association  in 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  Lowell.  It  is  true  that  it  reminds  me  that  I  am  reckoned  one 
of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  among  those  wliose  youthful  and  frisky 
days  are  supposed  to  be  things  of  the  past ;  still  the  remembrance  of 
those  days  is  most  pleasant,  and,  if  we  cannot  live  them  over  again  in 
fact,  we  can  live  them  over  again  in  memory,  which  is  the  next  best 
thing. 

I  came  to  Lowell  a  lad,  about  the  year  1830,  and  being  fonder  of 
wandering  in  the  woods,  and  paddling  boats  upon  the  Merrimack  and 
Concord,  than  of  wandering  and  paddling  through  books,  there  is 
scarcely  a  copse,  cove,  or  glen  in  or  near  your  city  that  is  not  associated 
with  some  romantic  incident  or  exploit.  That  those  incidents  were  not 
without  pain  and  labor,  no  one  better  than  you  can  appreciate  when  I 
tell  you  that,  having  bartered  for  a  birch  canoe  w'jth  a  travelling  In- 
dian, for  which  I  exchanged  a  rifle,  I  read  Kidd  on  Corporations  on 
those  little  sand-islands  at  the  foot  of  Hunt's  Falls.     I  used  to  run  the 
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rapids,  and  then  lying  full  length  onthe  sand,  read  twenty  pages,  and 
pole  the  canoe  back  again.  I  really  believe  that  nothing  but  that  best 
of  all  sauces,  the  exhilaration  of  a  run  over  the  rapids,  could  have 
made  so  dry  a  book  palatable.  The  Hon.  A.  P.  Bonney  has  the  book 
in  his  library  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  find  between  the  leaves  some 
of  the  sand  of  those  islands.  You  see,  I  can  say  of  myself,  as  has  been 
said  of  the  Indian,  There  I  paddled  the  light  canoe  along  your  rocky 
shores,  and  there  I  wooed  my  (not  dusky)  but  lovely  maid,  and  of 
course  whenever  I  roam  "  my  heart  turns  in  fondness  "  to  those  bright 
and  joyous  days.  It  does  more  than  that,  it  turns  with  kindest  sym- 
pathies to  everything  that  belongs  to  or  comes  from  Lowell.  If  I  meet 
any  persen  who  ever  lived  in  Lowell,  I  look  upon  him  as  a  better  and 
wiser  man  than  other  men,  and  I  know  the  women  are  more  capable, 
lovelier  far  than  all  other  women.  But  you  want  something  of  local 
interest,  you  say,  that  is  something  historical.  "Well,  I  sailed  from  Low- 
ell to  Charlestown  in  a  packet  on  the  Middlesex  Canal,  on  the  day,  as 
I  understand  it,  when  the  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  was  opened  to 
travel.  I  don't  know  whether  my  father  took  his  family  by  the  canal 
from  motives  of  economy  or  because  he  feared  to  trust  all  that  was 
precious  to  him  to  that  new-fangled  notion  of  a  railroad  ;  certainly  he 
couldn't  have  chosen  a  conveyance  more  suited  to  the  tastes  of  his 
boys.  The  packet  was  quite  commodious,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to, 
lean  over  the  bows  of  the  boat  as  the  horses  drew  her  slowly  along, 
and  watch  the  silly  turtles  who  never  knew  enough  to  dive  until  the 
boat  struck  their  backs,  when  they  scampered  down  below.  I  remem- 
ber as  we  passed  one  bridge — one  of  the  canal  men  shouted  "  We  don't 
kill  men  on  this  route."  It  seems  that  one  of  the  railroad  employees 
who  sat  on  the  top  of  a  car,  as  was  then  usual,  as  if  it  were  a  stage 
coach,  was  killed  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  bridge.  Whatever  the 
canal  advantages  were,  in  that  respect  it  didn't  boast  long,  for  the 
railroad  shortly  killed  the  canal  itself. 

The  next  thing  that  the  railroad  killed  was  the  steamboat  built 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Bradley  which  plied  between  Lowell  and  Nashua ;  no, 
it  didn't  quite  kill  her,  but  as  soon  as  the  railroad  had  started  its  tracks 
to  Nashua,  the  steamboat  had  to  give  up,  not  the  ghost,  but  the  route, 
and  was  drawn  by  windlasses  from  above  to  below  Pawtucket  Falls, 
on  greased  ways,  such  as  are  used  for  launching  large  vessels. 

I  remember  very  well  how  we  boys  used  to  watch  her  slow  pro- 
gress up  hill,  and  sometimes  we  thought  she  went  backwards.  At  this 
time  Billy  Wright  (Hon.  W.  H.  P.  Wright,)  one  of  us,  who  has  sinoe 
been  Mayor  of  a  city,  wrote  a  composition  about    "Patience removing 
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mountains,"  in  whicli  he  said  "  if  patience  will  remove  mountains  they 
had  better  hitch  her  to  the  steamboat."  His  advice  was  taken  or  they 
never  would  have  gotten  her  below  the  falls,  but  they  did  get  her  past 
the  falls,  and  slie  Wiiited  all  winter  and  ran  over  the  rapids  below  to 
the  sea,  and  was  run  some  time  on  the  Hudson  River. 

But  notwithstanding  my  fondness  for  out  of  doors,  I  had  to 
work  some,  and  study  some,  to  earn  a  living  in  a  bar  composed  of  such 
lawyers  as  Edward  Mellen,  George  F.  Farley,  Thomas  Hopkin- 
son,  Seth  Ames,  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  E.  Rockwood 
Hoar,  Albert  H.  Nelson,  Charles  R.  Train,  G.  A.  Somerby  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Lowell  seemed  to  attract  the  active  spirits 
of  the  land,  and  to  bring  out  the  brightest  qualities.  I  practiced  law 
in  Lowell  for  a  number  of  years  in  partnership  with  James  Dinsmoor, 
we  both  finally  left,  he  to  go  to  Sterling,  Illinois,  and  I  to  Boston. 
Nothing  has  occurred  and  nothing  can  occur  to  diminish  my  attach- 
ment to  the  place  of  my  happy  youth  and  early  manhood. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Benjamin  Dean. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  MOODY  CURRIER. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Feb.  25,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  find  it  inconvenient  to 
be  present  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  municipal  existence,  to 
which  you  have  so  kindly  invited  me. 

Many  of  the  important  events  of  my  life  are  associated  with  the 
early  history  of  Lowell. 

In  the  year  1836,  I  first  took  up  my  residence  in  your  city,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  I  have  watched  its  progress  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction. I  have  not  been  surprised  at  its  almost  unexampled  develop- 
ment, both  in  its  material  interests,  and  in  the  higher  adornments, 
which  have  marked  its  upward  progress ;  for  I  saw  in  its  early  stages, 
elements  prophetic  of  a  brilliant  future. 

The  men  who  laid' the  foundations  of  your  institutions,  were  wise 
builders ;  full  of  faith  and  hope  they  dug  deep  and  broad. 

They  not  only  erected  factories,  but  they  built  churches,  school 
houses  and  libraries ;  thus  physical  development   and  intellectual  cul- 
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ture  took  root  together ;  and  tlie  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  pioneer 
mechanics  have  blended  with  the  refining  influence  of  education,  in 
making  Lowell  what  she  now  is  in  her  strength  and  greatness. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  men  of  that  day,  that  I  had  hope  of 
the  future ;  it  was  in  the  children  of  the  public  schools  that  my  great- 
est expectations  were  laid,  and  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  Many 
days,  months  and  years  I  watched  the  expanding  buds  of  promise  ;  and 
I  have  lived  to  see  my  fondest  hopes  realized  in  the  distinguished  and 
honorable  positions  which  many  of  them  have  filled.  They  are  the 
men  and  women  that  now  fill  the  high  places,  not  only  at  home,  but 
have  earned  distinction  in  other  cities  and  states. 

The  men  of  1836  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  stage  of 
action ;  here  and  there  a  few  linger  amongst  you ;  but,  like  the  stars  of 
evening,  which  hang  low  in  the  western  horizon,  they  will  soon  fade 
from  our  sight, 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  men  of  the  next  fifty  years  will  carry 
forward  the  great  work  that  will  be  left  in  their  hands,  by  those  who 
have  been,  and  are  now,  working  out  the  destinies  of  Lowell;  so  that, 
when  that  Centennial  year,  which  you  and  I  shall  not  see,  comes 
round,  Lowell  will  be  as  famous  in  her  manhood  as  she  has  been  active 
and  aspiring  in  her  infancy. 

Respectfully  j'ours, 

Moody   Currier. 


LETTER  FROM  JAMES  PAYNE. 

Lawrence,  February  10th,  1876. 

Charles  Cowley,  E.sq.,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  Incorporation  of  Town  of  Lowell. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  invitation  addressed  to  Edward  Payne,  to  be 
present  at  the  exercises  attending  the  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Lowell,  naturally  came 
to  me,  my  father  and  mother  having  gone  to  their  rest  many  years 
ago. 

My  father  transacted  business  in  England,  in  1826,  for  the  Mer- 
rimack Company,  sending  out  men  and  materials  for  carrying  on  the 
printing  business  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  had  then  been 
attained.     Early  in  1827,  Kirk  Boott,  Esq.,  visited  England  for  busi- 
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ness  purposes,  and  at  that  time  my  father  entered  the  service  of  the 
Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company. 

On  Mr.  Boott's  return,  my  father,  mother,  self,  Mr.  Prince's  fam- 
ily and  others  accompanied  him,  arriving  in  Lowell  about  the  first  of 
May. 

My  first  home  there  was  at  the  Mansion  House,  situated  near  the 
Concord  Kiver,  kept  by  my  old  and  esteemed  friend  Capt.  Jonathan 
Tyler,  where  I  and  m}^  parents  remained  until  a  house  was  provided 
for  us. 

I  think  your  committee  will  J»dmit  my  claim  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  "Old  Resident's"  a  good  one.  I  know  there  are  a  few  of  those 
left  whose  friendship  I  have  ever  esteemed  and  it  will  afford  me  much 
pleasure  to  meet  them  on  the  day  you  name,  the  first  day  of  March 
next. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  Payne. 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  J.  W.  HANSON. 

Office  of  "  The  New  Covenant"  ) 
Chicago,  February  22,  187G.       | 

Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman, 

Dear  Sir, — It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  your  most  inter- 
esting celebration.  It  happens  to  be  just  fifty  years  ago,  that  I,  a 
child  of  three  years,  first  saw  the  young  city,  whose  growth  and  fame 
have  extended  throughout  the  world,  though  it  was  not  until  six  years 
after  that  I  became  a  permanent  resident  of  Lowell.  From  that  date, 
1832 — onward,  I  grew  with  its  growth  and  strengthened  with  its 
strength,  having  been  an  eye  witness  of  its  wonderful  progress  during 
my  residence,  which  ended  in  1848,  and  during  my  residence  in  its 
near  vicinity  till  1865.  I  have  more  acquaintances  and  frinds  whose 
bodies  are  in  your  beautiful  cemetery,  than  I  have  in  all  the  world 
besides ! 

Educated  in  its  schools  under  Masters  Graves,  Healey,  Morrill, 
Hoppin,  Hanscom,  Clark  and  Clapp,  a  clerk  in  the  Tremont  count- 
ing-room for  seven  years,  I  feel  indebted  to  Lowell  for  all  I  acquired 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twenty-one,  and  look  back  upon  those 
susceptible  years  as  the  most  important  of  my  life  in  shaping  my  char- 
acter and  destiny.     How  well  I  know  every  one  of  the  old  landmarks, 
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and  indeed  every  acre  for  miles  around,  wliere,  on  holidays  and  during 
vacations  I  tramped  with  hoyish  curiosity  and  energy.  I  knew  the 
haunt  of  every  wildflower  and  shrub  where  now  the  cultivated  garden 
or  the  mill  or  mansion  stands,  and  I  remember  the  old  places  and  the 
^'  old  familiar  faces  "  that  your  city  knew  from  1832  to  1846  as  I  re- 
member no  others. 

My  Lowell  associations  were  crowned  by  an  unanimous  elec- 
tion to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Old  Sixth  Regiment,  with  which  I  served 
through  its  last  two  campaigns,  and  on  the  expiration  of  whose  service 
I  left  New  England  for  the  West. 

I  send  cordial  greetings  to  all  who  shall  participate  in  the  Old 
Residents'  Historical  Association,  and  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
present  at  what  would  to  me  be  more  interesting  than  any  celebra- 
tion I  can  imagine. 

Wishing  every  success  to  the  occasion,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Hanson. 


LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  LAWRENCE. 

Stogkbbidgb,  February  25, 1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
Dear  Sir, — I  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation  of  the  5th  iust., 
to  send  some  memories  of  Pawtucket  Falls  and  its  surroundings,  near 
which  my  early  boyhood  was  passed,  and  the  change  is  so  marvellous 
that  instead  of  a  reality  it  seems  like  a  highly  wrought  romance.  At 
the  confluence  of  the  Merrimack  and  (Joncord  rivers,  was  a  village 
whose  commerce  was  made  up  mainly  from  fishing  for  salmon,  shad, 
alewives  and  eels,  &c.,  in  their  season.  It  was  frequented  by  purchas- 
ers of  these  for  many  miles  around.  At  that  time  there  was  very  little 
property  in  Middlesex  county.  It  had  one  seaport,  a  suburb  of  Boston, 
very  little  commerce,  no  manufactures,  excepting  in  families,  no  banks 
or  insurance  companies.  One  of  the  principal  water-falls  was  occupied; 
in  it  were  two  short  turnpike  roads,  and  the  Middlesex  canal.  The 
summers  of  1816  and  1817  were  so  cold  that  a  general  belief  prevailed 
among  large  classes  in  New  England  that  the  climate  was  perma- 
nently changing  and  becoming  too  cold  to  ripen  Indian  corn  and  some 
other  vegetables.  Spots  on  the  sun  Avere  distinctly  seen  for  many 
weeks  each  of  those  summers.     Agriculture  was  at  low  ebb,  and  about 
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this  time  there  was  a  great  emigration  from  this  state  but  especially 
from  this  county  (Middlesex)  to  Ohio  and  other  western  states. 

By  a  most  beneficent  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1816,  the  appar- 
ent destiny  of  Middlesex  was  changed.  Mr.  Francis  C.  Lowell  was 
the  author  of  this  act ;  through  the  influence  of  Messrs.  Lowndes,  and 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  and  against  the  votes  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  this  state,  it  was  adopted.  This  act  laid  a  high 
protective,  specific  duty  on  foreign  cotton  fabrics,  and  its  effect  was  as 
apparent  as  the  act  of  Moses  in  striking  the  rock. 

The  first  evidence  of  its  effects  was  shown  in  the  wonderful  place 
whose  half  centennial  you  are  celebrating.  In  1816,  this  country  con- 
sumed two  hundered  and  fifty- thousand  pounds  of  cotton  ;  last  year  seven 
hundred  million  pounds.  In  1820  the  lands  where  Lowell  is  were  not 
worth  over  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  Within  a  year  some  of  the  same 
have  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  an 
acre.  Middlesex  county  is  rich  in  educational  arrangements,  by 
the  establishing  of  Harvard  College  in  1636,  and  in  having  within  her 
borders  Bunker  Hill,  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  participate  with  you  personally,  I  am 
most  respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  Lawrence. 


LETTER  FROM  JONATHAN  KIMBALL. 

Dear  Sir, — In  complying  with  your  courteous  invitation  to  send 
some  reminiscences  of  early  life  in  Lowell,  it  can  only  be  expected  that 
I  should  state  personal  experiences  and  facts,  since  its  general  histor^'^ 
and  chronology  have  long  been  before  the  public*  My  first  home  was 
a  farm  house,  standing  near  a  small  creek  that  issued  into  the  Merri- 
mack, not  far  from  the  ferry  that  united  Dracut  and  Chelmsford, 
where  now  stands  the  bridge  that  connects  Centralville  with  the  city 
proper.  The  house,  long  occupied  by  Mr.  Bonney,  was  afterwards 
built  upon,  or  very  near  the  spot.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  a 
pleasantly  situated,  and  somewhat  seedy  farming  and  fishing  commu- 
nity. To  one  whose  greatest  expanse  of  water  had  been  a  small  pond 
of  an  acre  or  two,  formed  by  rains  in  the  pasture-land  of  his  country 
home,  the  river  that  divided  us  from  the  factories  seemed  a  "  world  of 
waters."    I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  in  early  spring,  when,  with  strong, 

*See  Charles  Cowley's  History  of  Lowell. 
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deep  flow,  it  filled  its  bed  almost  to  a  state  of  fresliet,  and,  turbid  with 
sand  and  spotted  with  driftwood,  rushed  toward  the  rising  sun.  I 
easily  recall  the  wonder  at  first  felt  when  my  father  left  me  standing 
on  the  shore  and  entering  a  wherry  dipped  lustily  his  oars  for  the  op- 
posite shore  where  lay  the  daily  work  of  his  life.  At  that  time,  and 
for  many  months  afterwards,  a  long  buoyant  scow,  capable  of  carrying 
the  heaviest  teams,  was  the  only  means  for  crossing  the  river.  No 
steamer  of  to-day,  parting  for  Liverpool  or  for  Bremen,  is  half  as  mar- 
vellous a  cl-eation  as  that  ferry  boat.  It  had  a  revolving  platform  at 
either  end,  which  was  thrown  out  whenever  the  boat  touched  the  shore 
to  land  and  to  receive  the  teams  and  the  travellers.  A  wire  of  large 
dimensions,  spanning  the  river  and  firmly  fastened  to  a  stout  post  on 
both  sides,  ran  over  pulleys  fixed  in  two  uprights  framed  into  the 
upper  thwart  of  the  scow,  and  by  this  the  heaviest  burdens  were  safely 
pulled  across,  fearless  of  the  distant  rapids  below.  I  remember  to  have 
crossed  in  this  marvellous  conveyance  several  times,  and  that  the  ferry- 
man's caution  to  me  always  was,  "  to  let  the  wire  alone  ;" — a  caution 
which  older  passengers,  when  in  haste,  did  not  always  heed,  as  the 
Charon  of  this  dark  river  was  never  in  a  hurry.  lie  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  heavy  business,  and  the  weighty  matter  that  he  bore  made  him 
waity,  if  you  will  excuse  the  conceit. 

You  landed  on  a  sandy  beach,  walked  up  a  sandy  road  to  the 
level,  and  passed  along  open  fields,  on  the  left  fenced  with  rails  to  keep 
the  road  out,  and  on  the  right  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  prominent 
man  of  the  rising  village.  Small  buildings  were  erecting  on  Merri- 
mack and  Central  Streets,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  world  must 
be  in  Chelmsford, — so  busy  and  hurrying  even  then  was  the  present 
pushing  city. 

I  suspect  that  my  first  "voyage  "  was  taken  with  my  mother;  for 
I  have  shadowy  impressions  of  new  clothes  that  came  along  about  that 
time,  "  that  I  might  look  like  other  boys,"  a  motive,  I  presume,  that 
has  ever  since  made  a  tailor's  trade  possible. 

One  of  my  most  dearly  cherished  reminiscences  is  that  of  excur- 
sions a  few  months  later  upon  the  calm,  deep  bed  of  the  river.  A  Dra- 
cut  man  at  that  time  without  a  "canoe,"  as  the  wherry  was  called,  was 
not  much.  My  father  hired  a  house — he  hired  also  a  boat,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  in  summer,  or  on  some  attractive  Sunday  would  instal 
me  in  the  sharp  bow  of  the  "  canoe,"  where  I  could  trail  my  hands  in 
the  water,  and  himself  take  a  seat  in  the  stern,  and  quietly  paddle 
the  light  craft  far  up  the  stream  past  the  red  factories  of  the  "  Corpo- 
ration," from  one  of  which,  beneath  its  arched  cupola,   ever  .was  peal- 
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ing  the  saucy  bells.  I  remember  the  notched  banks,  with  their  small, 
shrubby  growth  fringing  the  stream  ;  the  boats  that  lay  fastened  to  a 
root  by  chain  and  padlock,  shining  some  with  newly  applied  tar,  others 
in  green,  yet  others  as  red  as  paint  could  make  them  ;  the  tortoises 
that  sunned  their  backs  on  some  quiet  log  or  rock,  and  the  brotherly 
frog  noisy,  yet  harmless,  as  croakers  are  wont  to  be  when  in  their 
elemeat.  The  usual  place  of  landing  was  on  the  largest  of  the  islands 
thrown  up  by  the  excavating  power  of  the  river  as  it  left  the  rough 
declivities  of  Pawtucket,  and  inhabited  by  fishermen  in  the  spring 
season,  when  their  labors  trenched  upon  the  darkness.  My  early  re- 
collections of  the  islands,  however,  are  of  uninhabited  sandy  slips  with 
stunted  birches  and  alders,  partially,  even  largely  cleared,  where  one 
could  lunch  in  the  shade  or  bask  in  the  hottest  of  suns.  Here  stood 
all  deserted  the  rough  fish  houses  with  stone  chimney,  and  a  raised 
floor  for  the  rude  bedding  or  wraps  used  by  the  fishers.  On  the  shore 
a  large  windlass  with  handles  at  either  end  aided  to  draw  in  the  lines 
of  the  huge  net  that  swept  the  salmon  and  shad  from  their  retreats. 

Though  certainly  unable  to  read  a  word  at  that  time,  from  hearing 
others  or  from  conversation,  I  had  a  kind  of  ideal  knowledge  of  the 
great  world  as  it  now  exists.  The  river  was  my  sea ;  the  islands  rising 
from  it  used  to  impress  me,  as  perhaps  on  the  broad  Pacific  they  do 
to-day  the  voyager  long  from  shore,  as  very  pleasant  refuges.  The 
canoe  would  be  paddled  from  one  to  another,  not  always  to  land  upon 
it,  but  to  drop  into  the  eddies  below  them,  lie  quietly  and  watch  the 
different  kinds  of  small  river  fish  that  glanced  back  and  forth,  or  bal- 
anced themselves  above  their  nests.  There  were  times  when  our  ex- 
cursions may  have  extended  to  Beaver  Brook,  as  I  afterwards  knew  it, 
but  of  this  I  am  not  clear.  It  is  pretty  well  settled,  hewever,  that  my 
first  recollections  of  the  "  Falls  "  were  impressed  by  viewing  them  from 
below.  I  cannot  recall  the  time  when  their  roar  was  not  familiar  to 
my  boyhood,  and  the  ragged  spurs  that  overtop  the  river  at  its  usual 
stages  of  water,  are,  to-day,  distinctive  features  of  my  Lowell  remi- 
niscences. 

But  I  am  sending  you,  I  fear,  a  long  and  garrulous  communica- 
tion. It  is  the  reproduction  of  the  first  boyish  impressions  I  have  of 
Lowell  and  the  Merrimack.  A  few  months  subsequently  I  moved  into 
the  town  of  Tewksbury,  into  the  village  so  fittingly  named  Belvidere, 
which  in  those  days,  as  well  as  now,  combined  more  natural  beauties 
and  attractions  than  all  beside.  From  this  locality  you  will  hardly 
want  the  more  mature  recollections  I  could  give  you,  however  pleasing 
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it  might  be  to  me  to  drone  them  out  in  a  leisure  liour. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Kimball. 


LETTER  FEOM  THOMAS  B.  THAYER,  D.  D. 

Boston,  Feb.  21,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  thank  you  most  cordially,  and  through  you  the 
"  Committee  of  Arrangements,"  having  the  matter  in  charge,  for  an  in- 
vitation to  the  "Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Town 
of  Lowell,"  to  be  celebrated  on  the  first  of  March  next. 

Having  spent  so  many  years  of  my  active  ministry  in  Lowell,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1833,  it  would  afiord  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
with  you,  and  share  in  the  rejoicings  of  an  occasion  which  must  be 
fraught  with  profoundest  interest  to  all  the  early  dwellers  of  ''the 
town  of  Lowell."  But  after  a  careful  review  of  the  circumstances,  I 
find  myself  compelled,  though  with  sincere  regret,  to  decline  the  invi- 
tation so  kindly  and  thoughtfully  extended  to  me. 

As  regards  the  "letter  relating  to  matters  of  local  interest,"  I  can 
only  say  that  my  memories  of  early  life  in  Lowell,  and  of  inci- 
dents and  events  having  any  general  interest,  are,  I  suppose,  a 
kind  of  common  property  ;  and  will  no  doubt  find  far  more  eloquent 
and  pleasing  expression  in  the  speeches  of  the  day,  than  I  can  give 
them  in  a  formal  letter.  The  living  voice  and  manner  in  this  case  are 
infinitely  more  attractive  and  potent  than  the  pen. 

And  so  with  many  thanks  to  the  Committee  and  to  yourself,  and 
heartily  desiring  for  all  a  delightful  anniversary,  I  am  very  respect- 
fully yours, 

Thos.  B,  Thayer, 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  S,  ROBINSON, 

Malden,  Feb.  29,  1876. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Cowley, — I  am  sorry   not  to  be  able  to  visit 
Lowell  on  the   fiftieth   anniversary  of  the   organization  of  its  govern- 
ment.    I  had  a   plenty  of  impromptu   puns  and  unpremeditated  jokes 
ready  to  put  to  paper  to-day ;  but  they  are  now  flatter  than  "  Melvin's 
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beer,"  which  used  to  be  made  on  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  "  author"  of 
which,  Mr.  Emerson  Melvin,  was  one  of  the  authors  Concord  contrib- 
uted to  the  new  place  which  popped  into  existence  half  a  century  ago, 
with  a  shot  heard  just  half  around  the  world.  This  linking  of  Mr. 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Melvin  together  may  be  taken  as  an  act  of  propita- 
tion  by  the  Concord  ladies  toward  the  closing  of  the  bottle  of  conten- 
tion opened  last  April.  I  could  tell  you  many  good  stories  about  the 
Melvin  family,  who  had  a  wit  "  tough  and  screaming  as  birch-bark," 
as  Concord  people  knew  well  enough,  and  Lowell  people  also. 

But  as  I  have  no  time  now  to  write  them,  and  as  little  talent,  I 
am  afraid,  for  anything  else,  you  will  have  plenty  that's  reminiscential, 
as  well  as  the  more  solid  half-centennial  solid  from  the  old  editor  of  the 
Courier  and  the  Tri-Weekly  American,  who  was  tried  and  found 
wanting  in  Lowell  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  ago.  I  shall  enjoy 
a  reading  of  the  good  things. 

With  many  thanks  to  the  Committee,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Eobinson, 
as  well  as  of  myself,  I  remain. 

Yours  ever, 

Wm.  S.  Robinson". 

The  hand  of  death  was  already  upon  "  Warrington"  when  the  fore- 
going letter  was  penned,  and  on  March  11th  he  expired.  The  widow  of 
Mr.  Eobinson,  soon  afterwards,  favored  the  press  with  a  letter  of  remi- 
niscences of  her  early  life  in  Lowell,  beginning  in  1832.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  from  Mrs.  Robinson's  letter : — 

' '  Help  was  in  great  demand,  and  fabulous  stories  were  told  of  the 
new  town  (formerly  Chelmsford)  and  the  high  wages  offered  to  all 
classes  of  work-people  ;  stories  that  reached  the  ears  of  mechanics  and 
machinists  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  and  gave  new  life  to  lonely 
and  dependent  women  in  distant  towns  and  farm-houses.  Into  this 
El  Dorado  of  needy  people  they  began  to  pour  by  the  various  modes  of 
travel  known  to  those  old  days.  They  came  by  the  slow-toiling  canal, 
which  then  "  traced  its  sinuous  way"  from  Boston  to  Lowell.  Tliis 
canal  is  no  longer  used,  and  there  is  nothing  left  of  it  but  a  little  spot 
where  it  began  in  Charlestown.  There,  any  one  going  by  the  Maine 
Railroad  can  see,  j'ust  before  reaching  the  Somerville  station,  a  few  de- 
cayed willows  nodding  sleepily  over  its  grass-grown  channel  and 
ridgy  paths,  a  reminder  of  those  slow  times  when  it  took  a  long  sum- 
mer's day  to  travel  the  twenty-eight  miles  between  Boston  and  Low- 
ell.    The  canal  boat  came  every  day,  always  filled  with  new  recruits 
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to  the  army  of  useful  people.  The  mechanic  and  machinist  came, 
each  with  his  home-made  tool  chest,  his  household  stuff,  and  his  wife 
and  little  ones.  The  widow  came  with  her  little  flock,  and  her  scanty 
house-keeping  goods,  to  open  a  boarding  house  or  variety  store,  and  so 
provide  a  home  for  her  fatherless  children.  People  with  past  histories 
came,  to  hide  their  griefs  and  their  identity,  and  to  earn  an  honest 
living  by  the  '  sweat  of  their  brow.'  Single  young  men  came,  full  of 
hope  and  life,  to  get'  money  for  an  education,  or  lift  the  mortgage  from 
the  home  farm. 

Troops  of  young  girls  came  by  stages  and  baggage  wagons,  and 
men  were  employed  to  go  into  other  States  and  Canada  and  collect 
them  at  so  much  a  head  and  deliver  them  at  the  factories.  ^ 

A  very  curious  sight  these  country  girls  presented  to  young  eyes 
accustomed  to  a  more  modern  style  of  things,  when  the  large,  covered 
baggage  wagon  arrived  in  front  of  a  'block'  on  the  corporation.  They 
would  descend  from  it,  dressed  in  various  and  oiitlandish  fashions 
(some  of  the  dresses,  perhaps,  having  served  for  best  during  two  gene- 
rations) with  hair  done  up  in  (to  us)  almost  impossible  ways,  and  with 
their  arms  brim-full  of  bandboxes  containing  all  their  worldly  goods. 
Here  let  me  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  that  obsolute  appendage  to  a 
lady's  baggage — the  bandbox  !  It  has  a  New  England  history  almost 
coeval  with  that  of  Lowell.  It  began  to  be  made  in  perfection  about 
fifty  years  ago  in  Jaftrey,  N.  H.,  by  a  woman  named  Hannah  Davis, 
who  manufactured  the  first  nailed  bandboxes  in  the  country,  and  made 
herself  rich  thereby. 

Another  Hannah — Hannah  More — always  travelled  with  the  im- 
mortal bandbox,  besides  her  '  great  bag,  little  bag,  basket,  bundle.' 
The  bandbox  was  made  of  all  sizes,  many  of  them  being  large  enough 
to  hold  quite  a  wardrobe.  Now,  the  omnivorous  '  Saratoga'  has  swal- 
lowed them  all  up,  and  it  is  my  fate  to  chronicle  the  '  last  of  the  band- 
box.' 

These  country  girls,  as  they  were  called,  had  queer  names,  which 
added  to  the  singularity  of  their  appearance.  Samantha,^  Trifeny, 
Plumy,  Elgardy  and  Florilla  were  common  among  them.  Tliey  soon 
learned  the  ways  of  the  new  place  to  which  they  had  come,  and  after 
paying  for  their  transportation,  they  used  their  earnings  to  re-dress 
themselves,  and  in  a  little  while  they  were  as  stylish  as  the  rest ;  for 
they  had  good  New  England  blood   in   them,   and  blood  tells  even  in 

factory  people.    In  time  most  of  them  changed  their  names  to  Mrs. 

something,  and  later,  when  Andrew  Jackson  visited  Lowell,  no  pecu- 
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liarity  of  dress  in  the  operatives  was  seen,  but  walking  four  deep  in 
procession  to  his  honor,  clothed  in  white,  these  Lowell  factory  girls 
looked,  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporaneous  writer,  '  like  liveried 
angels.' 

The  first  strike,  or  '  turn-out,'  as  it  was  called,  was  in  1836,  and 
was  caused,  of  course,  by  the  reduction  of  wages.  The  operatives  were 
very  indignant ;  they  held  meetings  and  decided  to  stop  their  work 
and  turn  out  and  let  the  mills  take  care  of  themselves.  Accordingly, 
one  day  they  went  as  usual,  and  when  the  machinery  was  well  started 
up  they  stopped  their  looms  and  frames  and  left.  In  one  room  some 
indecision  was  shown  among  the  girls.  After  stopping  their  work  they 
discussed  the  matter  anew,  and  could  not  make  up  their  minds  what  to 
do,  when  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years  old  said,  '  I  am  going  to  turn 
out  whether  any  one  else  does  or  not,'  and  marched  out,  followed  by 
all  the  others.  The  'turn-outs'  all  went  in  procession  to  the  grove 
on  '  Chapel  Hill'  and  were  addressed  by  sympathizing  speakers. 
Their  dissatisfaction  subsided  or  burned  itself  out  in  this  way,  and 
though  the  authorities  did  not  accede  to  their  demands,  they  returned 
to  their  work,  and  the  corporations  went  on  cutting  down  the  wages. 

Lowell,  for  a  young  city,  has  furnished  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished men.  Its  first  Mayor,  Dr.  Bartlett,  was  widely  known  as  a 
man  of  scientific  culture  and  of  many  accomplishments.  The  Daltons 
(father  and  sons).  Dr.  Kimball,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  and  Lieut. 
Gov.  Huntington  also  practised  medicine  there.  Huntington  is  now 
dead,  but  in  his  day  was  no  doubt  the  most  popular  man  in  the  city. 
Wendell  Phillips  was  in  a  law  office  there.  John  Nesmith,  manufac- 
turer, was  also  Lieutenant  Governor  during  a  part  of  Andrew's 
term  of  office.  The  most  wealthy  man  in  Lowell  is  Dr.  James  C. 
Ayer.  In  Pree  Soil  days  Whittier  edited  a  paper,  and  John  H.  War- 
laud  and  H.  Hastings  Weld  were  in  the  same  profession.  Mr.  War- 
land  is  now  dead.  Col.  Schouler  began  editorial  life  there,  assisted  by 
'  Warrington,'  who  went  there  from  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1842,  '  War- 
rington' also  published  the  Lowell  American,  a  Free  Soil  paper,  from 
1849  to  1854.  Wm.  Worthen,  of  the  firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  was  formerly  of  Lowell,  a  Worthen  being  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  city.  Warren  Colburu,  of  the  '  Sequel,'  was  agent  of  the 
Merrimack  Mills.  John  P.  Robinson,  who  was  so  seriously  lampooned, 
for  no  reason  that  the  poet  gives  except  that  he  was  a  '  he,'  moved  to 
Lowell  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  early  in  life.  He  was  a  man  of  Choatean 
look  and  complexion,  extremely  nervous,  and  a  good  lawyer.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  Gen.  Butler  is  now  the  most  widely-known  citi- 
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zeii  of  Lowell.  Henry  F.  Duraut,  the  founder  of  Wellesley  College, 
studied  law  in  his  father's  office,  in  Lowell,  with  Gen.  Butler.  Gen. 
Banks  was  a  bobhin-boy  and  afterward  editor  there.  Rev.  W.  H.  Cud- 
worth  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Hanson,  now  of  Chicago,  are  cousins  and  Lowell 
boys ;  they  were  both  chaplains  of  Massachusetts  Regiments  during 
the  war. 

Lowell  has  never  been  a  book- publishing  place,  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  American  edition  of  HaijwanVs  Faust  was  published 
there  in  1840,  by  Daniel  Bixby,  now  of  New  York." 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  FRANCIS  MANSFIELD. 

179  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Feb.  28,  1876. 
To  the  Semi-Centennial  Committee  : 

Gentlemen, — My  earliest  recollections  of  Lowell  go  back  to  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  when  as  a  little  schoolboy,  I  played  on  the  bank  of  the  Con- 
cord river,  and  strolled  through  the  neat  streets  named  after  Lawrence 
and  Tyler.  I  have  abundant  reason  to  remember  the  grammar  school 
on  Chapel  Hill,  where  the  fiimous  Mr.  Merrill  taught  the  boys  with 
ferrule  in  hand,  and  exjjelled  at  least  one  for  the  gross  offence  of  turn- 
ing round  and  whispering  to  another  boy  behind  him.  Much  more 
agreeable,  however,  are  the  recollections  of  the  grammar  school  on 
Middlesex  Street,  where  Mr.  Morse  taught  the  elements  of  English 
education.  Still  more  delightful  was  the  instruction  received  at  the 
North  grammar  school,  under  the  amiable  Christian  gentleman,  the 
late  Otis  Morrill.  It  was  from  this  school  that  the  writer  entered  the 
High  School  at  the  time  when  the  fatherly  C.  C.  Chase  "  checked"  the 
lads  for  misbehaviour,  and  taught  Greek  Syntax  from  Crosby  and 
Kiihner.  Under  the  faithful  instruction  of  Mr.  Young,  we  learned 
Physiology  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Mr.  Farnsworth  taught  us  Pen- 
manship and  Book-Keeping.  The  keen,  quick-witted  and  sharp  Mr. 
Russell,  the  Mathematician,  gave  us  instruction  in  Algebra  and  Geom- 
etry, while  the  polite  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Mr.  Kimball,  suc- 
ceeding Miss  Sawyer  as  principal  of  the  female  department,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  our  professor  of  Latin,  and  took  us  through  the  orations 
of  Cicero  and  the  zEneid  of  Virgil.  Once  during  the  campaign  of 
Scott  against  Pierce,  while  political  partizanship  ran  very  high,  the 
boys  of  the  High  School,  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  their  sires,  arrayed 
themselves  at  recess  on  opposite  sides  of  the  walk,  and  the  Whig  can- 
didate was  elected  by  a  two-fold  majority.    As  this  vote  was  taken  pre- 
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vious  to  the  election,  it  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the 
county  did  not  follow  their  example,  and  endorse  their  decision  Among 
my  earliest  political  recollections,  also,  I  may  mention  the  distin- 
guished name  of  the  indomitable  Butler,  who,  then  a  democrat,  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  in  the  public  squares  or  mounted  on  the  rostrum  in 
the  old  City  Hall,  fulminated  his  terrible  denunciations  against  the 
Godlike  Daniel  Webster,  the  great  Brahma  of  Massachusetts  idolatry. 

No  one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  in  the  City  Hall 
on  one  occasion,  will  ever  be  able  to  drive  from  his  memory  the  recol- 
lection of  the  scene  when  a  young  Irish  orator  from  Nashua,  N.  H., 
came  forward,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  began  to  speak 
for  a  coalition  between  Democrats  and  Free-Soilers  in  Massachusetts, 
during  the  year  when  Mr.  Boutwell  was  elected  Governor.  Scarcely 
had  the  young  man  uttered  ten  words,  when  he  said  it  was  proposed  to 
make  this  a  "  test  question,"  referring  to  a  religious  test  between  Ro- 
manists and  Protestants,  implying  that  the  Papists  were  on  his  side. 
Such  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  as  then  ensued,  I  have  never 
witnessed,  before  or  since.  Hissing,  groaning,  scraping,  hooting,  all 
sorts  of  hideous  noises,  combined  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 
Mr.  Butler,  in  an  instant,  threw  off  his  coat  in  the  heated  atmosphere, 
came  forward  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  simply  waved  his  hand  before  the  tu- 
multuous and  enraged  audience,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  so  quiet  that 
you  could  hear  the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  further  end  of  the  hall. 
Mr.  Butler  begged  them  to  hear  the  young  man  speak,  and  promised 
that  he  would  make  no  further  allusion  to  the  subject  of  the  "  test  ques- 
tion." The  young  man  tried  to  begin  again,  but  the  loud  uproar  was 
renewed,  and  the  audience  would  not  allow  the  orator  from  Nashua  to 
utter  another  word.  Mr.  Butler  finished  the  evening  with  one  of  his 
most  eloquent  and  characteristic  speeches. 

I  dare  say  that  the  memory  of  many  old  citizens  of  Lowell  will  re- 
call the  reception  extended  by  the  city  to  John  Tyler,  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  visited  New  England  in  1643.  It  was  a  de- 
light to  the  young  lads  of  the  public  schools  to  march  in  procession 
through  Middlesex  Street  and  to  stand  in  line  along  the  old  board  side- 
walk, a  little  east  of  the  Brewery  Hill,  and  gaze  into  the  face  of  so 
august  a  personage,  as  he  rode  by  in  open  carriage,  with  coachman  and 
footman,  escorted  in  grand  style  bj  the  officers  of  the  City  govern- 
ment, accompanied  by  other  distinguished  persons.  Imagine  our  won- 
der and  gratification  to  see  a  real  live  president. 

Another  time  of  interest  was  presented  to  the  boys  of  the  public 
schools  when  William  Livingston  first  opened  the  "  new  route"  from 
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Lowell  to  Boston.  Tlie  first  time  the  cars  went  over  tlie  Salem  route 
to  Boston,  we  were  invited  to  go  and  test  the  line.  Furnished  with 
excursion  tickets,  including  admission  to  the  Boston  Museum,  we  were 
enthusiastic  in  admiration  and  praise  of  the  trip  which  we  took,  and 
the  performance  which  we  witnessed,  and  returned  to  our  homes  ex- 
tremely gratified  by  the  excursion  of  the  day. 

It  was  also  an  extremely  interesting  occasion  when  the  celebrated 
Dracut  bridge  case  was  tried  in  the  new  Court  House,  on  Chapel  Hill. 
Here  Choate  and  Butler  were  arrayed  on  opposite  sides  against  each 
other ;  the  former  being  retained  by  the  company,  the  latter  by  the 
city  of  Lowell.  The  arguments  were  among  the  ablest  and  most  effec- 
tive ever  made  by  these  distinguished  advocates.  The  seats  and 
benches  and  aisles  were  filled  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city. 
Here  Mr.  Butler  illustrated  his  argument  by  narrating  the  story  of 
the  man  who  took  his  friend  out  to  walk  in  his  garden,  and  the  latter 
fell  headlong  into  a  deep  hole  in  the  earth,  which  had  been  covered 
with  light  twigs  and  straw,  "  Oh,  said  he,  I  meant  to  have  told  you  of 
that  hole."  "  Never  mind"  said  his  friend,  "  I  have  found  it  myself.' 
This  reply  was  uttered  by  Mr.  Butler  with  such  inexpressible  drollery 
that  the  whole  audience  and  jury  burst  into  laughter;  and  even  the 
sober  judge  could  hardly  suppress  a  smile.  Mr.  Choate  in  replying 
said  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  "■  I  suppose  I  have  as  much 
right  to  be  long  and  tedious  as  my  learned  opponent."  Choate,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  obtained  judgment  against  the  city  for  the  bridge 
company  ;  but  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  Butler,  together  with 
his  shrewdness  and  skill  in  argument,  served  greatly  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  damages.     The  days  of  the  young  Butler  who,  as  was 

publicly    reported,  did  not    treat  the  nose  of   Judge  with  due 

respect,  but  wrung  it  unmercifully  while  descending  the  stairs,  be- 
cause the  latter  decided  a  case  against  him  in  the  Police  Court : — the 
days  of  the  young  Butler  had  now  changed. 

I  should  like  to  add  something  of  the  history  of  the  "  Lowell 
Adelphi,"  the  society  which,  in  former  days,  brought  to  Lowell,  at 
great  expense,  some  of  the  most  eminent  lecturers  of  the  time. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  E.  H.  Chapin,  Thomas  Starr  King,  Dr.  Clark 
and  Judge  Crosby  were  introduced  to  the  citizens  of  Lowell  in  the 
capacit}'^  of  public  lecturers  by  this  enterprising  society,  among  whose 
members  are  many  gentlemen  who  have  since  obtained  distinction. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  Mansfield. 
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LETTER  FROM  HON.  ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP, 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

Boston,  February  26,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  and  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
your  obliging  invitation.  I  regret  that  it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to 
unite  with  you  in  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  Lowell. 

I  dare  not  hope  that  I  can  contribute  anything  of  "  local  interest,"  as 
you  request,  which  is  not  familiar  to  you  already.  But  I  cannot  forget 
that  my  valued  friend,  the  late  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  in  an  auto- 
biographical sketch  which  he  gave  me  in  manuscript,  said  of  Lowell, 
that  he  might,  perhaps,  claim  to  have  given  it  the  name.  The  Act  of 
Incorporation  was  ready  to  be  reported.  Nothing  remained  but  to  fill 
the  blank  with  a  name.  Two  names  only  were  suggested,  of  which 
Lowell  was  one.  "  Lowell,  by  all  means,"  said  Mr,  Appleton ;  and 
Lowell  it  was. 

Nathan  Appleton  cannot  be  forgotten  in  any  commemoration  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  your  city.  No  man  did  more  to  give  it  a  name, 
in  more  senses  of  the  word  than  one ; — a  name  and  a  praise  throughout 
our  land. 

Believe  me.  Dear  Sir,  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

Robert  C.  Winthrop. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  JOHN.  G.  PALFREY. 

Cambridge,  February  16,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman,  &c.,  &c. 

Sir, — The  state  of  my  health  is  such  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
avail  myself  of  the  kind  invitation  conveyed  in  your  note  of  the  6th 
inst.  Below  is  a  little  memorandum  of  all  that  I  have  to  say  respect- 
ing the  matter  to  which  you  call  my  attention. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Palfrey,  by  A.  R.  P. 

In  the  summer  of  1808 — possibly  it  may  have  been  in  that  of 
1807 — I  went  from  Boston  to  make  a  visit  of  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Ged- 
ney's  house  in  what  was  then  Tewksbury.  I  walked  the  latter  part  of 
the  way,  quitting  the  stage-coach,  I  believe,  at  Billerica.    Mr.  Gedney 
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had,  I  believe,  lived  in  Demarara,  where  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Gardner  Greene  of  Boston.  I  understood  Mr.  G.  to  be  an  English- 
man. His  wife  was  an  invalid,  and  seemed  some  years  older  than 
himself.  They  lived  in  the  house  which  now  makes  part  of  the  Hospi- 
tal behind  St.  Luke's  Church  in  Belvidere.  Mr.  Gednoy  was  fond  of 
fishing,  and  I  have  passed  hours  in  a  boat  with  him  where  the  Concord 
empties  into  the  Merrimack,  taking  what  he  (whether  properly  or  nob 
I  cannot  say)  called  Boach  and  Bream.  It  was  a  perfect  solitude. 
There  was  no  sound  of  human  life.  And,  unless  my  memory  deceives 
me,  no  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  Merrimack  was  in  sight  from 
the  house. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  JOHN  K.  TARBOX, 

REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  26,  1876. 

Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Dear  Sir, — Duties  here  forbid  my  acceptance  of  the  polite  invita- 
tion you  extend  to  me  to  unite  in  the  public  observance  of  Lowell's 
semi-centennial.     But  I  give  homage  to  the  event. 

You  celebrate  an  achievement  more  honorable  than  the  victories 
of  war — as  much  worthier  of  renown  than  warlike  deeds  as  the  genius 
to  create  is  grander  than  the  skill  to  destroy.  Lowell  is  herself  a 
monument  to  the  sagacity  of  her  founders,  and  an  illustration  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  rich  in  suggestion  and  instruction,  which  the  distin- 
guished orator  of  the  occasion  will  not  fail  to  enforce  worthily.  Her 
personal  and  local  reminiscences,  while  cherished  by  her  people,  may 
not  interest  the  world  at  large ;  but  the  fact  of  her  existence,  and  how 
and  why  she  exists,  and  her  character  as  representative  of  an  import- 
ant department  of  the  world's  industry,  make  her  history  a  not  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  history  of  all  industrial  growth. 

I  deem  your  commemoration  happy  from  its  coincidence  with  the 
great  international  event  to  which  the  nations  come  as  guests  of  the 
Republic  to  exhibit  on  American  soil  the  trophies  won  by  civilized 
society  in  manufactures,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  every  field  of 
human  effort.  In  the  distribution  of  honors  to  those  who  deserve  well 
for  faithful  work  done  in  their  generation,  we  should  not  lose  from  our 
grateful  memory  of  benefactors  and  achievers  the  names  of  the  Low- 
ells, the  Lawrences,  and  their  honorable  compeers.    I  am  sure  the  good 
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people  of  Lowell  do  but  indulge  a  proper  pride  in  their  congratulations 
upon  their  career  as  a  distinctive  community.  Therein  they  will  give 
expression  to  the  sentiment  of  neighborhood  loyalty,  which  is  the  germ 
and  nurture  of  patriotism.  The  citizen  who  could  be  false  to  his  town 
might  betraj^  his  country  ! 

With  thanks  to  the  committee  for  their  courtesy, 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

John  K.  Tarbox. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  E.  R.  HOAR. 

Concord,  February  19,  187G. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  of  the  City  Government  of  Lowell,  to  attend 
the  exercises  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Lowell,  on  the  first  day  of  March  next,  unless  some 
professional  engagement  should  prevent. 

Even/ia//a  "  centennial  "  should  be  treated  with  some  respect, 
(when  it's  all  you  have)  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  among  her 
sister  towns  of  Middlesex,  Lowell  must  be  considered  as  "large  of  her 
age." 

With  thanks  for  the  kindness  of  the  invitation,  and  assuring  you 
of  my  sympathy  with  so  pleasant  an  occasion. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

E.  R.   Hoar. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL. 
United  States  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  Feb.  23, 1876. 
To  Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sir, — At  the  time  I  received  your  invitation  to  attend  the  semi-cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Lowell,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  probable  that  I  could  be  present.  As  the  day  approaches, 
I  am  compelled  to  abandon  the  thought,  and  I  can  only  express  to 
you  my  thanks  for  the  honor  of  the  invitation  and  my  assurance  that  I 
rejoicte  with  you  in  the  many  evidences  of  growth  and  prosperity  which 
your  city  exhibits. 

I  am  very  truly,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  S.  Boutwell. 
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LETTER  FROM  COL.  GEO.  F.  SAWTELL. 

Lyme,  N.  H.,  Feb.  28,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman,  &c.,  &c. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  very  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Lowell  was  duly  received. 

I  was  in  hopes  to  be  present  and  enjoy  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
sion, but  find  myself  at  this  late  day  unable  to  do  so. 

But  having  spent  some  thirty  years  of  the  best  and  happiest  of 
my  life  in  your  goodly  city,  I  can  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your  cele- 
bration. The  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  and  the  genial  greeting  that 
always  receive  me  on  visiting  you,  makes  it  a  thrice  happy  place 
to  me. 

Although  the  wide  world  is  open  for  my  contemplation,  the  loved 
associations  give  a  fascination  to  Lowell,  that  I  find  in  no  other  place. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  have  inaugurated  a  principle  of  moral 
suasion  in  regard  to  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  age,  which  is  not 
confined  to  your  city,  but  extends  to  the  whole  country  ;  and  if  perse- 
vered in  will  do  more  to  suppress  the  evil  in  two  years  than  all  the 
Courts  and  Legislation  have  done  in  the  last  twenty. 

With  your  able  Mayor  at  the  head,  backed  by  your  many  good 
citizens  and  a  strong  government,  you  will  soon  have  little  use  for 
Courts  and  State  Police. 

Educate  the  people  to  do  right ;  make  a  strong,  healthy  public 
opinion,  and  your  future  will  be  more  glorious  than  the  past,  which 
has  always  been  worthy  of  example. 

Allow  me  to  propose  as  a  sentiment,  The  city  of  Lowell,  with  her 
roaring  water-falls  and  the  clatter  of  her  many  thousand  looms  ;  may 
they  be  but  small  in  comparison  to  the  joy  of  her  fifty  thousand  happy 
sons  and  daughters. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  F.  Sawtell. 


LETTER  FROM  GOV.  ALEXANDER  H.  RICE. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Executive  Depaktment. 

Boston,  February  29,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  25th  inst.,  inviting 
me  to  attend  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the   incorporation    of 
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the  town  of  Lowell,  on  the  first  of  March,  and  thank  you  for  it. 

It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  participate  in  ceremonies  so 
interesting  to  yourself  and  your  fellow-citizens,  did  not  public  duties 
require  my  presence  here  on  that  day. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alexander  H.  Kice. 


LETTER  FROM  EX-GOVERNOR  WASHBURK 

Cambridge,  Feb.  28,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman,  &c. 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Lowell,  and  greatly  regret  that  my  duties  here,  on 
that  day,  will  not  permit  me  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  accepting  it. 
But  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  recalling,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, the  Lowell  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  men  I  knew  there  in  my 
brief  residence  in  that  city.  It  brings  back  the  memories  of  the  so- 
cial and  economical  condition  of  a  young,  prosperous  and  thriving  com- 
munity, where  honest  labor  was  honored  and  intelligent  skill  and  in- 
dustry contributed,  of  their  fruits,  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  and 
churches,  while  rearing  and  adorning  pleasant  and  happy  homes  for 
themselves. 

Lowell  was,  certainly,  at  that  time,  (and  I  will  not  say  she  has 
not  always  been),  fortunate  in  the  number  of  strong,  able  and  public- 
spirited  men,  whose  influence  was  felt  in  all  the  departments  of  busi- 
ness and  social  life.  Coming,  as  its  early  citizens  did  from  various  lo- 
calities in  and  beyond  New  England,  the  character,  opinion  and  ex- 
ample of  men  like  these  had  much  to  do  not  only  in  bringing  these 
new  elements  of  social  life  into  harmon}^  and  consistancy,  but  in  elevat- 
ing and  sustaining  the  tone  and  standard  of  public  sentiment.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  discriminate,  and  yet  it  would  hardly  be  consist- 
ant  with  the  purposes  of  such  a  letter  to  attempt  to  name  them  all. 
A  few  naturally  occur  to  me  now,  from  having  been  thrown  into  more 
especial  intimacy  by  business  relations  with  each  other.  And  among 
them  I  would  mention  the  names  of  Aiken,  John  Clark,  Prince,  the 
Wrights,  John  and  Alexander,  Bartlett  and  Child  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  strong  and  able  men  whom  they  succeeded,  among  those  con- 
nected with  the  manufacturing  interests  ;   French,  Stickney,  Dr.  Hunt- 
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ington,  Dr.  Blanchard,  Hopkinson  and  Wentworth,  among  the  bus- 
iness and  professional  men,  whose  lives  and  services,  if  I  might  refer 
to  them,  would  illustrate  what  I  have  said  of  the  influence  exerted  by- 
individual  citizens  upon  the  city  itself.  Obvious  propriety  has  re- 
stricted me  in  thus  speaking  of  the  men  of  that  day,  to  such  as  have 
already  passed  beyond  the  changes  which  may  have  since  been  wrought 
in  the  social  fabric  of  the  city ;  though  I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned 
for  referring  to  one  whom  I  then  new,  though  much  my  junior,  who 
even  then  had  given  an  earnest,  within  a  narrower  sphere,  of  qualities 
which  have  made  his  name  familiar  to  the  whole  country,  and  who,  I 
doubt  not,  will  show  himself,  as  he  has  so  often  done  in  the  services 
and  counsels  of  the  nation,  a  live  man,  on  the  occasion  of  your  pro- 
posed commemoration. 

Permit  me  to  add  a  single  word  of  testimony  in  behalf  of  a  city 
which  has  honored  me  by  recognizing  me  as  a  former  resident.  When 
I  knew  Lowell  better  than  I  now  do,  she  presented  what  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  best  illustration  and  example  that  I  have 
known,  of  what  ought  to  be  the  true  relation  of  labor  and  capital,  iu 
settling  which  so  much  wild  speculation  and  fanciful  theory  have  been 
expended.  Instead  of  antagonism,  real  or  fanciful  oppression  of  the 
strong  over  the  weak,  there  was  a  mutual  regard  for  the  interests  of 
each.  Capital  furnished  comfortable,  convenient  and  respectable  ac- 
comodations for  the  operatives,  having  regard  to  health,  modes  of  liv- 
ing and  facilities  for  labor,  and  contributed  liberally  in  providing  for 
the  moral,  educational  and  intellectual  wants  of  these  and  their  fami- 
lies. And  they,  on  their  part,  being  paid  chiefly  by  piece  work,  were 
content  to  accept  compensation  in  proportion  to  their  skill  and  ability 
to  earn  it.  They  weve,  moreover,  intelligent  enough  to  know  their 
own  interests,  and  had  self  respect  enough  to  command  the  considera- 
tion of  their  employers.  Though  employed,  myself,  to  represent  capi- 
tal in  its  dealings  with  labor,  I  always  found  sympathy  and  aid 
on  the  part  of  the  employees,  in  devising  and  carrying  out  a  policy 
promotive  of  the  best  interests  of  both,  without  any  occasion  to  call  in 
the  counsel  of  self  created  reformers,  or  to  resort  to  a  strike  or  a  lock- 
out, to  force  either  to  submit  to  the  other.  Lowell  was  then  famed, 
the  world  over,  for  the  intelligence  of  its  operative  classes,  men  and 
women,  and  my  acquaintance  with  many  of  them  confirmed,  in  my  own 
mind,  the  justness  of  the  estimate  in  which  they  were  held. 

You  were  pleased  to  ask  me  to  say  something  "  relating  to  mat- 
ters of  local  interest,"  and,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  I  fear  I  have  trans- 
cended the  proper  limit  of  such  a  letter.     But  in   looking  back  for 
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the  growth  and  character  of  your  city  for  intelligence  and  good  order 
on  an  occasion  like  that  of  commemorating  its  incorporation,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  owed  to  it  a  tribute  of  respect  for  its  men  and  its  institu- 
tions, as  I  had  known  them  thirty  years  ago. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Emory  Washburn. 


LETTER  FROM  COL.  THOMAS  J.  ADAMS. 

North  Chelmsford,  Feb.  28,  1876. 

Gentlemen, — My  recollections  of  Lowell  date  from  many  years  be- 
fore the  building  of  your  goodly  city.  My  father,  William  Adams, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  the  company  of  which  the 
father  of  the  late  Franklin  Fierce,  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
Captain;  and  among  the  incidents  of  that  war  which  I  have  often 
heard  him  state  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  was  the  hanging  of 
the  gallant  Major  Andre,  at  Nyack,  at  which  he  was  present.  He 
kept  the  North  Chelmsford  Tavern  forty  years,  ending  April,  1840, 
with  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

The  chairman  of  your  committee  has  told  me  that  he  once  heard 
a  statement  from  Mrs.  J.  G.  Abbott,  daughter  of  Judge  Livermore, 
and  wife  of  Judge  Abbott,  that  she  had  seen,  in  her  girlhood,  a  thous- 
and shad  and  one  salmon  caught  at  a  single  haul,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Concord  River.  The  statement  is  no  surprise  to  me.  I  have 
known  three  thousand  six  hundred  shad  to  be  caught  by  my  father  at 
Long  Island,  now  in  Lowell,  in  the  space  of  twenty  four  hours.  Fish- 
ing was  only  allowed  on  three  days  of  each  week. 

In  the  second  or  third  year  after  Mr.  Boott  came  to  Lowell,  I  sold 
him  a  fine  salmon  for  which  he  paid  me  three  five-dollar  bills.  It 
was  used  at  a  dinner  of  the  Directors.  It  weighed  twenty  and  one- 
half  pounds,  and  was  seventy-five  cents  per  pound. 

Captain  Elisha  Ford  maintained  as  I  do,  that  shad  never  go  up 
the  falls  in  the  night,  nor  when  the  water  is  riley.     Eels  will. 

Clark's  Ferry  was  at  Middlesex  village.  When  General  Varnum 
was  buried  under  arms,  in  1824,  the  Chelmsford  Rifle  Company  did 
the  honors,  as  they  also  did,  afterwards,  at  the  funeral  of  Capt.  John 
Ford.  Then  it  was,  that  the  Pawtucket  Bridge  trembled  and  swung 
fearfully  as  the  company  marched  over  it  keeping  time.  Our  salute 
was  three  vollies.  Capt.  Ford  told  me  the  story  of  his  killing  an 
Indian  in  his  saw-mill,  as  follows  : 
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One  day,  Captain  Ford  went  into  his  saw-mill  at  the  foot  of 
Pawtucket  Falls,  wearing  his  Revolutionary  coat,  bearing  three  brass 
buttons,  each  button  being  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  He  was 
not  suspecting  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  He  took  up  a  bar  to  set 
a  log  to  be  sawed,  when  an  Indian  sprang  upon  him,  shouting, 
"Me  got  you,"  and  drawing  a  knife  across  his  breast,  over  one  of 
his  big  buttons.  The  button  saved  his  life.  Ford  killed  the  In- 
dian by  a  blow  in  the  abdomen,  which  sent  him  out  of  the  tail-race 
of  the  mill. 

I  was  not  aware  till  recently  that  this  fact  had  ever  been 
doubted.  It  was  related  more  than  once  by  Captain  Ford  in  my 
hearing.     Yours  truly, 

Thomas.  J.  Adams. 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  HENRY  E.  HOVEY. 

St.  Barnabas  Rectory.  ) 
Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  Feb.  29,  1876.    ) 

Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  an  unavoidable  claim  for  my  presence  in 
my  parish  on  March  first  will  prevent  me  from  accepting  your  kind 
invitation  to  attend  the  semi-centennial  of  my  native  town. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  things  which  the  sons  whom 
Lowell  has  brought  up  and  sent  out  into  the  world  may  be  especially 
thankful  to  her  for. 

The  first  is  a  love  for  work.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the 
large  cities  of  this  country  Lowell  is  a  municipality  of  labor.  Thither 
there  have  gathered  from  far  and  near  men  of  brain  and  men  of  muscle 
who  have  worked  side  by  side  for  fifty  years.  The  very  air  seems  full 
of  honest  toil.  They  who  have  breathed  it  long  should  all  have  caught 
the  inspiration,  and  if  any  son  whom  Lowell  has  reared  and  sent  out 
has  not  been  stimulated  by  these  invigorating  surroundings  of  his  boy- 
hood, it  must  be  his  own  fault. 

The  second  is  a  good  education.  More  than  usually  generous  is 
the  provision  which  Lowell  has  made  and  does  make  for  this.  In 
common  with  all  New  England  towns  but  in  many  respects  foremost 
even  among  them,  the  schools  have  been  well  conducted  by  the  au- 
thorities and  well  sustained  by  the  people.  Surely  those  of  her  sons 
who  have  gone  out  from  her  fostering  care  may  be  grateful  to  her  for 
this. 
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The  third  is  abundant  religious  training,  A  "  cordon"  of  churches 
surrounding  and  protecting  Lowell  seem  to  lift  themselves  up  in  con- 
stant benediction  upon  her  life.  I  believe  that  moral  influences  have 
a  greater  hold  upon  her  people  than  in  the  average  of  American  cities. 
Her  sons  ought  to  go  forth  strong  and  steadfast,  taught  to  fear  God 
and  keep  His  commandments,  trained  to  do  their  whole  duty  in  that 
station  of  life  unto  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  them. 

May  there  be  a  large  gathering  of  the  natives  of  Lowell  at  the 
semi-centennial  coming  up  to  bear  testimony  to  their  gratitude  for 
these  things ;  and  may  that  fair  and  goodly  town  continue  even  to 
the  remotest  generation  thus  to  bring  up  her  children,  that  her  children 
may  always  "  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  E.  Hovey. 


LETTER  EROM  HON.  FRANCIS  B.  CROWINSHIELD. 

The  Presidents,  Treasurers,  and  past  and  present  Resident  Agents 
and  Superintendents  of  all  the  Manufacturing  Corporations  of  Low- 
ell, were  invited  to  the  celebration,  and  many  of  them  attended. 
Such  of  them  as  were  unable  so  to  do  sent  letters  similar  to  this, 
from  the  veteran  President  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad. 

Boston,  Feb.  18,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman,  &c. 

Dear  Sir, — It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  avail  myself  of  the 
kind  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  Arangements  to  attend  the  ex- 
ercises on  the  first  of  March  next,  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Lowell.  But  my  en- 
gagements! are  such  that  it  will    not  be  in  my  power  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  matters  of  local  interest  to  communi- 
cate, that  are  not  well  known  to  you  and  are  not  of  general  noto- 
riety, although  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  who  first  established  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Lowell, 
and  may  therefore  perhaps  be  justly  called  the  founders  of  the  town. 
With  my  thanks  to  yourself,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee, 
I  am,  truly  yours, 

F.  B.  Crowinshield. 
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LETTER  FROM  MRS.   CYRIL  FRENCH. 

Lowell,  Feb.  24,  1876. 

Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir, — To  comply  with  the  request  of  the  committee,  I  will 
write  something.  I  came  to  Lowell  (East  Chelmsford)  the  second  day 
of  December,  1824,  and  settled  at  the  Swamp  Locks,  and  have  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  Lowell.  It  is  barely  possible  that  among  my 
reminiscences  I  might  be  able  to  communicate  something  of  interest. 
I  can  hardly  realize  that  so  many  improvements  could  be  made  in  fifty- 
one  years. 

When  I  came  here,  there  were  two  cotton  mills  on  the  Merrimack, 
and  Mr.  Kurd's  woollen  mill  at  the  Middlesex.  There  is  not  a  mill 
in  Lowell  now,  that  was  here  then.  Mr.  Kurd's  mill  was  burned  in 
1825,  and  one  mill  on  the  Merrimack  was  burned  in  January,  1829  ; 
the  other  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  larger  ones. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  then  and  noio.  Then  there 
were  no  schools.  A  benevolent  lady,*  at  the  Swamp  Locks,  opened 
an  "  infant"  school  in  her  house  ;  the  children  that  could  not  keep 
awake  were  provided  with  beds.  As  is  usual  in  the  spring,  the  measles 
prevailed  and  the  school  was  broken  up  for  that  season.  The  next 
year,  there  was  a  small  school  house  built.  Now  look  at  the  large  and 
substantial  buildings  provided  for  our  schools.  Then  we  had  no  side- 
walks ;  the  mud  was  ankle  deep  in  the  spring.  It  was  before  rubber- 
shoes  were  brought  from  South  America ;  if  a  pair  of  them  could  be 
seen  now,  they  would  be  a  great  curiosity.  And  see  the  useful  goods 
that  are  made  from  rubber. 

And  see  the  substantial  concrete  side-walks  that  hardly  need  rub- 
ber-shoes. 

The  first  railway  that  was  constructed  in  Lowell,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  in  carts  the  earth  that  was  taken  out  of  the  so-called 
*■'  new  canal"  (now  the  western)  to  make  land  for  the  Carpet  Mills. 
We  had  one  nice  house  in  our  neighborhood,  built  on  Worthen  Street 
in  1823  and  1824,  for  Mr.  Paul  Moody,  the  agent  for  the  Machine 
Shop.  It  had  a  beautiful  lawn  in  front,  sloped  down  to  a  handsome 
pond  on  Dutton  Street,  which  was  spoiled  soon  after  he  died,  by  being 
filled  up  and  covered  with  ten-foot  buildings,  the  only  place  that  has 
not  been  improved  in  looks.  The  building  still  stands  there,  but  none 
of  its  beauty.     Then  we  had  candles  and  sperm  oil  to  burn  ;   two   can- 

*Mrs.  Nathan  Oliver. 
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dies  or  a  lamp  with  two  wicks  made  an  extra  light.     Now  look  at  the 
gas-jets  everywhere. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  those  who  came  here  from  Wal- 
tham  :  Paul  Moody  Nathan  Oliver,  Samuel  Oliver,  Joshua  Swan,  A. 
W.  Fisher,  Samuel  S.  Fisher,  William  Mason,  George  Brownell, 
William  Walker,  Samuel  Walker,  Capt.  James  Derby,  Isaac  Anthony, 
Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Gates,  and  their  several  families. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  present  at  the  exercises   on    Wednes- 
day afternoon,  and  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  invitation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Cyril  French. 


LETTER  FROM  EX-GOV.  E.  A.  STRAW. 

Manchester,  K  H.,  Feb.  22,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  February 
5th,  kindly  inviting  me  to  "  attend  the  exercises  for  commemorating, 
on  the  first  of  March  next,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  of  Lowell."     I  shall  certainly  endeavor  to  be  present. 

A  resident  of  the  town,  forty  years  ago,  for  ten  years   of  my  boy- 
hood and  youth,  my  recollections  of  early  companions   and  knowledge 
of  later  friends  are  all   of  the   most   agreeable   character,  and   such  as 
will  make  a  celebration  of  the  kind  you  propose  very  attractive  to  me. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  a.  Straw. 


LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  WEBBER. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Feb.  23,  1876. 
Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chairman,  &c. 

Dear  Sir, — It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  your  invita- 
tion of  the  5th  inst.,  and  attend  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of 
Lowell  on  the  first  of  March. 

I  have  many  pleasant  recollections  of  the  city  where  I  served  my 
apprenticeship  in  mechanics  and  manufactures.  Though  it  has  changed 
much  from  the  days  when  I  used  to  sit  in  Nathaniel  Wright's  office  in 
the  Wyman  building,  and  take  an  evening  smoke,  looking  out  over  a 
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lumber  yard,  and  a  vast  stretch  of  pasture  land,  now  occupied,  respect- 
ively, by  the  Prescott  Mills,  and  the  pleasant  residences   of  Belvidere. 

Many  a  Saturday  afternoon  have  I  spent  botanizing  with  the 
late  John  D.  Prince  in  "  Osgood's  woods,"  and  the  valley  below  the 
Powder  Mills,  where  wild  flowers  must  be  few  and  far  between  now. 

The  Merrimack  Company  at  my  first  acquaintance  with  it  had 
six  printing  machines  and  the  Hamilton  Company  three,  and  soon 
after  I  came  to  Lowell  Mr.  Boyden  put  in  the  first  turbine  wheel,  and 
the  Locks  and  Canals  Company  made  the  first  measurements  of  water 
in  the  Merrimack  Canals. 

Manufacturing  was  hardly  reduced  to  a  science  then,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  of  your  citizens  will  remember  when  the  lh.te  Kob- 
ert  Means  looked  in  vain  for  the  overseers  in  one  of  the  Suffolk  Mills, 
one  afternoon,  till  he  found  them  all  in  the  attic,  rolling  nine-pins, 
with  Speeder  Bobbins  and  Balls  of  "  Thrums." 

The  City  Library,  the  Commons,  and  the  Cemetery,  have  all  been 
matters  of  growth  within  my  recollection,  and  there  are  many  other 
remembrances,  which  I  can  recall  but  which  are  hardly  worth  putting 
on  record. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kind  recollection  implied  by  the  invi- 
tation, I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Samuel  Webber. 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  EDWARD  COWLEY. 

157  East  60th  Street.  I 
New  York,  Feb.  22,  1876.      ) 

Gentlemen, — It  will  afford  me  great-  pleasure  to  attend  your 
semi-centennial  celebration,  if  in  my  power  to  be  present. 

I  observe  that  the  distinguished  orator*  who  preached  the  histor- 
ical sermon  at  the  recent  celebration  of  your  First  Baptist  Churchy 
dwelt  very  tenderly  and  lovingly  on  the  extraordinary  ministry  of  the 
lamented  E.  W.  Freeman.  "  Its  beginning  was  a  song  ;  its  end 
a  tragedy,"  he  says  ;  and  such  indeed  it  was ;  nor  have  there  been 
wanting  many  intelligent  persons  who  have  ever  since  believed  that 
his  own  wife  was  guilty  of  "the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off." 

It  having  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  the  clergyman  to  whom  "  that 
wicked  woman"  (as  Dr.  Eddy  calls  Mr.  Freeman's  widow)   applied  for 

*  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Eddy,  D.  D.    This  sermon  has  been  printed. 
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spiritual  counsel  as  her  end  drew  near,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  commu- 
nicating a  few  facts  relating  to  her  death. 

More  than  once  during  her  last  sickness  she  told  me  that  she  had 
something  that  she  wished  to  communicate  to  me  in  relation  to  her 
own  life,  hut  she  put  it  off  from  time  to  time.  She  died  during  my 
absence  from  the  city,  and  the  secrets  of  her  life,  whatever  they  were, 
went  to  the  grave  with  her.  She  was  buried  in  God's  Acre,  the  Pro- 
testant division  of  the  cemetery  at  Ward's  Island,  from  which  the 
bodies  have  since  been  removed  to  Hart's  Island,  so  that  her  grave  is 
entirely  unknown  and  unknowable.  Copying  from  the  official  records  at 
the  Almshouse  I  find  that  "  Hannah  Freeman,  native  of  Maine,  for 
twenty-five  years  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  died  of  Bright's 
disease,  on  the  28th  of  June  1868,  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
section  of  the  city  cemetery."  It  was  a  most  sad  termination  of  a  career 
once  of  great  promise. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  Cowley. 


LETTER  FEOM  HON.  PETER  LAWSON. 

Lowell,  Feb.  29,  1876. 

Gentlemen, — I  accept  with  pleasure  your  invitation  of  the  25th 
inst.,  and  as  I  am  the  only  man  now  living  of  those  who  came  from 
Medway  to  Lowell  in  1829,  I  will  give  you  my  recollections  of  that 
"  Medway  Colony."  The  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets  was  started 
in  Medway  in  1826,  by  Alexander  Wright  and  Eben  Burditt  of  Bos- 
ton. They  had  ten  ingrain  looms,  one  Brussells  loom,  and  one  finger- 
rugg  loom,  and  their  establishment  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  They  weye  in  successful  operation  in  1827,  when  a 
committee  consisting  of  Frederick  Cabot,  George  W.  Lyman  and  Pat- 
rick T.  Jackson,  visited  their  establishment,  bought  out  all  they  had 
and  took  them  into  their  own  employ. 

The  Lowell  Manufacturing  Companj^,  organized  in  1828,  ordered 
them  to  build  fifty  more  ingrain  looms,  eleven  more  Brussells  looms  and 
seven  more  finger-rugg  looms.  All  who  had  been  employed  in  the  car- 
pet manufacture  in  Medway,  (except  Mr.  Burditt,)  removed  in  1829 
to  Lowell.  They  were  Alexander  Wright,  Agent ;  Peter  Lawson, 
pattern  designer  ;  Claudius  Wilson,  foreman  ;  Royal  South  wick,  over- 
seer ;  John  Urie,  section  hand  on  looms  ;  Joseph  Exley,  overseer  Brus- 
sells loom  ;  John  Robertson,  overseer  diye  house  ;  John  Hughes,  over- 
seer dye  house ;  Daniel  Thurston,   second  overseer  dye  house ;  John 
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Turnbull,  carpet  cloth  room ;  David  Wilson,*  dyer ;  Henry  Chandler, 
wood  workman  ;  Benjamin  Smith,  wood  workman  ;  George  W.  Hunt, 
wood  workman;  William  Wilson,  finger-rugg  weaver ;  Samuel  Town- 
send,  Thomas  Railton,  Job  Plimpton,  Gilmore  Pond,  Abel  Brummett, 
Otis  Bemis,  Albert  Adams,  Hector  McArthur  and  Benjamin  Albee, 
weavers. 

Frederick  Cabot  was  the  first  Treasurer  and  Frederick  Emmerson 
the  first  Clerk.  Mr.  Wright,  the  leader  of  the  Medway  Colony,  re- 
mained agent  of  the  Lowell  Company  till  his  death,  June  8,  1852,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two.  His  widow  still  survives,  and  resides  in  this  city, 
as  does  also  Mrs.  William  Wilson.  Mr.  Southwick's  widow  also  sur- 
vives, in  Boston.  The  inventions  of  Claudius  Wilson  were  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  Glasgow  Magazine  for  1826.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  mechanics  whom  Scotland  has  contributed  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  brick  buildings  of  the  company  were  erected  by  Elijah  M 
Reed,  who  came  to  Lowell  from  Waltham,  and  who  had  charge  of  all 
building  operations  under  the  late  Mr.  Sanger. 

The  first  railroad  I  ever  saw,  and  probably  the  first  in  America 
extended  from  the  Suffolk  Canal  through  the  wood  of  Lowell  Street 
(then  a  dense  forest),  to  the  Lowell  Company's  grounds.  The  cars 
were  drawn  by  horses,  under  Hugh  Cummiskey,  contractor,  who  with, 
the  excavations  of  the  Suffolk  Canal,  made  the  land  where  the  Carpet 
Company's  Mills  now  stand,  much  of  it  being  twenty  feet  deep. 

One  thing  that  surprises  me,  was  the  novel  manner  of  construct- 
ing the  foundations.  These  were  laid  on  the  original  surface  and  the 
earth  filled  in  around  them  to  the  desired  height.  Wells  were  con- 
structed in  the  same  way,  the  stone  curbing  being  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  old  ground,  and  new  ground  made  around  it  till  a  well  of  the  de- 
sired depth  had  been  built  up.  The  first  building  erected  by 
the  Carpet  Company  was  the  one  and  a  half  story  block  now  standing 
near  the  counting  room.  There  for  some  time  were  my  own  quarters 
and  many  a  string  of  fine  pickerel  have  I  caught  sitting  on  the  front 
steps,  from  the  branch  canal  (built  in  the  same  way  as  the  wells),  the 
waters  of  which  washed  the  steps  of  my  door.  In  later  years,  when  the 
canal  was  constructed  to  the  width  originally  designed,  the  present  street 
was  constructed  between  the  block  and  the  canal.  These  peculiarities 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  land  selected  for  the  Carpet  Company  was 
originally  a  low  swamp.     Yours  truly, 

Peter  Lawson. 

*  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  celebrated  ornithologist. 
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LETTER  FROM  JOHN"  F.  McEVOY. 

Lowell,  Feb.  22,  1876. 
Chaeles  Cowley,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  the  Semi-Cen- 
tennial  Celebration  of  the  birth  of  our  city,  and  regret  that  a  business 
engagement  will  prevent  my  presence,  but  I  can  not  allow  the  occasion 
to  pass  without  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  enterprise  and  labor  ex- 
pended by  yourself,  and  others  in  our  midst,  to  perpetuate  the  ancient 
history  of  our  town,  before  it  is  forgetten.  It  is  always  pleasant  for  me 
to  recur  to  the  more  ancient  days  when  Lowell  was  a  series  of  farms, 
when  Charles  Street  was  a  cranberry-meadow,  and  when  a  farmers 
little  daughter,  now  a  venerable  matron,  drove  the  cows  to  water  at  the 
spring  where  now  John  Street  pump  is  located.  Still  later,  when  one 
could  go  across  lots  from  Central  Street  to  the  Town  House,  by  cutting 
through  a  foot  path  in  the  swampy  ground  now  occupied  by  Middle 
Street  and  the  surrounding  territory.  You  do  a  great  public  good,  in 
my  opinion,  in  keeping  alive  our  ancient  history,  and  if  it  were  a  possi- 
ble thing  I  should  like  to  aid  you,  although  no  better  way  occurs  to  me 
than  to  send  a  few  data  I  have  been  able  to  gather  concerning  the 
early  Irish  settlers  in  the  city. 

The  pioneer  among  these  was  Mr.  Hugh  Cummiskey,  who  came 
here  with  thirty  men  from  Charlestown,  all  on  foot,  to  work  on  the 
canals.  Kirk  Booot  met  them  at  what  is  now  the  American  House,  gave 
them  money  to  refresh  themselves,  and  they  went  right  to  work  widen- 
ing the  old  Pawtucket  Canal  and  building  the  new  ones.  Ground  was 
first  broken,  in  this  kind  of  work,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1822.  From  this 
time  forward,  the  town  became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  hard 
working  Irish  laborer,  many  of  whom  afterwards  settled  here,  became 
most  reputable  citizens,  and  some  few  left  families  behind  them  to  per- 
petuate their  name  and  fame.  The  town  was  then  in  a  most  primitive 
condition  and  the  laboring  classes  contented  themselves  with  the  rudest 
kind  of  habitation.  In  1828,  they  had  mostly  concentrated  themselves 
in  that  part  of  the  town  lying  west  of  the  Suffolk  (Janal  and  north  of 
Broadway,  still  known  as  the  "  Acre."  It  is  somewhat  difficult  at 
this  time  to  conceive,  that  then  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses  in 
the  woods,  back  of  the  First  Congregational  Meeting  House,  (Dr. 
Blanchard's),  it  was  all  an  open  common  between  the  American  House 
and  Pawtucket  Falls,  but  such  was  the  fact,  and  it  was  upon  this  ground 
that  the  laborers  pitched  their  camps,  their  tents,  or  whatever  was  at- 
tainable to  shelter  their  hardy  natures  from  the  wind  and  rain.  The 
title  to  some  of  this  land  was  afterwards  called  in  question  and  it  was 
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eventually  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Washing- 
ton under  the  name  of  the  "  Paddy  Camp  Lands"  and  the  case  is 
known  in  the  books,  to  this  day,  by  that  title. 

It  may  not  be  unknown  to  you  that  the  history  of  the  Irish  is  al- 
most identical  with  that  of  their  Church.  Their  efforts  outside  of  the 
attainment  of  creature  comforts,  have  invariably  spent  themselves  in 
developing  their  religion  and  furnishing  means  and  facilities  for  its 
enjoyment.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  came  among  them  in  person 
Oct.  28,  1828,  and  religious  services  were  held  in  a  two-story  school 
house  next  above  Dr.  Blanchard's  meeting  house  on  Merrimack  Street, 
which  was  owned  by  the  town  and  loaned  to  the  three  or  four  hundred 
catholics,  then  here,  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship.  Father  John 
Mahoney  after  that  used  to  come  regularly  once  a  month  from  Salem 
to  celebrate  Mass,  and  regularly  the  children  were  taught  the  Cate- 
chism, and  a  day  school  was  established,  in  which  the  ordinary  English 
branches  were  taught  by  a  schoolmaster  who  previously  had  found  the 
same  employment  in  Ireland.  This  was  one  of  the  pioneer  schools  of 
Lowell.  Prominent  among  the  Irishmen  of  these  times  were  Huch 
Cummiskey,  Patrick  McManus,  his  Superintendent,  Nicholas  Fitzpat- 
rick,  Patrick  Powers,  grocer,  Edward  Kitts,  shoemaker,  and  John 
Green  who  was  a  gardener  by  trade  and  was  Mr.  Boott's  steward. 

The  Irish  grew  apace  in  number  and  the  little  school  house  grew 
too  small  for  their  needs.  Kirk  Boott,  representing  the  Locks  and 
Canals  Corporation,  gave  the  Bishop  the  land  on  Fenwick  Street,  where 
now  St  Patrick's  Church  stands,  and  a  frame  building  seventy  by  forty 
feet  was  projected  in  the  month  of  July,  1830,  and  such  was  the  har- 
mony and  united  zeal  developed  in  the  enterprise  that  it  was  dedicated 
in  twelve  months  from  that  time,  much  to  the  chagrin  unfortunately 
of  some  disfavored  few  who  were  unwilling  to  see  a  Catholic  Church 
erected  in  the  town.  Bishop  Fenwick  and  Rev.  Dr.  O'Flaherty  came 
from  Boston  the  day  before  in  a  carryall,  and  took, lodgings  at  the  Stone 
House  now  the  residence  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer.  The  church  was  dedi- 
cated under  the  auspices  of  St.  Patrick,  July  3,  1831,  and  Dr.  O'Fla- 
herty delivered  the  dedication  sermon  preaching  from  the  text  *'  This 
place  I  have  chosen  as  a  house  of  sacrifice  and  prayer." 

The  music  at  the  dedication  of  the  church  was  furnished  by  the 
Cathedral  choir  of  Boston,  assisted  by  Mr.  Edward  Kitts,  Mr.  Hector 
and  Miss  Catherine  Hogan  of  Lowell. 

The  old  church  as  I  have  said  was  a  frame  building,  seventy  by 
forty  feet,  and  was  of  course  small,  but  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
Irish  catholics    in  the   town.     In  1832,    Father   Mahoney   built   the 
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priest's  house,  which  was  located  next  the  church,  and,  having  within 
a  few  years  been  moved  away,  is  now  located  on  Lewis,  directly  opposite 
Fenwick  Street. 

In  1835,  Rev.  Father  Curtin  came  to  Lowell  as  assistant  priest  to 
Rev.  Father  Mahoney,  and  staid  here  only  a  short  time,  being  displaced 
by  Rev.  Father  Connelly,  who,  under  Father  Mahoney's  direction  and 
with  his  assistance,  built  the  two  wings  to  the  church,  making  it 
cruciform  in  shape  and  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  many 
years  and  was  afterwards  dismantled  and  taken  down. 

Many  of. those,  who  will  read  this,  cannot  fail  to  remember  Rev. 
Father  J.  T,  McDermott  who  succeeded  Rev.  Father  Mahoney  in  the 
spiritual  care  of  the  Irish  Catholics  of  Lowell  in  the  summer  of  1837. 
His  memory  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  citizens.  Father 
Mahoney  removed  to  New  Bedford  and  died  there,  in  the  active 
ministration  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1839,  Rev.  James  Conway  was  appointed  Father  McDermott's 
assistant,  and  was  not  here  long  before  the  necessity  for  a  new  church 
became  apparent  to  him,  which  was  made  more  necessary  from  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  were  settling  in  around  William,  Green,  and  Gorham 
Streets  and  were  consequently  too  far  away  from  the  old  church  on 
Fenwick  Street  to  make  their  religious  duties  easy  to  them. 

He  secured  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Gorham  and  Appleton  Streets 
in  August  1841,  upon  which  he  built  the  brick  church  still  standing 
but  much  enlarged,  which  was  dedicated,  under  the  auspices  of  St- 
Peter,  Oct.  16,  1842. 

Prominent  among  the  Irish  Catholics  in  this  time  were  Mr.  Hugh 
McEvoy,  tailor,  still  living,  John  Quinn,  tailor,  also  still  living,  Mr. 
Edward  Coniielly,  Mr.  Owen  M.  Donohoe,  who  kept  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House  on  Lowell  Street,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Short,  Mr.  Peter  Mc- 
Dermott, a  brother  of  the  clergyman,  Mr,  Patrick  Moran,  dry  goods 
dealer,  Nicholas  Ryan,  dealer  in  crockery,  Michael  McDonough,  dealer 
in  dry  goods,  and  Maguire  &  Cassidy,  also  very  enterprising  dealers  in 
dry  goods,  John  O'Conner  and  Michael  Cassidy. 

The  Old  Fifth  Grammer  School,  now  the  Mann  School,  was  then 
a  very  important  item  in  the  social  life  of  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the 
town.  Mr.  James  Egan,  afterwards  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Boston,  was 
the  first  Irish  Catholic  principal  of  the  school,  assisted  by  Mr.  Peter 
McDermott  and  Miss  Esther  Howland.  It  was  the  school  where  most 
of  the  now  middle-aged  Irish  Catholics  of  the  town  received  their 
Grammar  School  education.    Mr.  Daniel  McElroy  was  also  a  teacher  in 
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this  school,  who  subsequently  achieved  quite  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
in  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago, 

I  ought  not  to  fail  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Nolan, 
who  came  to  Lowell  and  resided  here  in  1844-5-6,  superintending  the 
erection  of  a  portion  of  the  famous  new  canal,  which  changed  the 
whole  method  of  taking  the  water  from  our  river,  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  more  recent  Irish  Catholic  history  of  the  town  is  so  familiar 
that  I  need  not  take  up  your  attention  by  adverting  to  it,  but  lest  the 
dates  connected  with  it  may  not  hereafter  be  accessible,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  them. 

Rev.  Father  Conway  was  removed  to  Salem  in  March,  1847,  and 
Rev.  Peter  Crudden  installed  in  his  place  as  his  successor.  Rev. 
Father  McDermott  purchased  St.  Mary's  Church  on  Suffolk  Street,  of 
the  Baptists,  and  it  was  dedicated  in  1847,  and  after  the  brief  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  Father  Tucker,  the  Rev.  Fathers  Timothy  and  John  O'Brien 
were  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  old  St  Patrick's.  The  magnificent 
new  church  now  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  frame  building  by  these 
zealous  clergymen,  was  dedicated  in  October,  1854. 

The  Academy  of  Notre  Dame  on  Adams  Street,  in  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  now  so  flourishing,  which  gives  constant  employ- 
ment to  nearly  thirty  teachers,  and  which  maintains  a  free  school  for 
over  six  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  with  a  boarding  school  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  forty,  was  established  in  1853. 

St  Peter's  School  and  Orphan  Asylum  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  a  refuge  for  over  seventy  orphans,  was  established 
in  1866. 

St.  John's  Hospital,  under  the  same  charge,  which  can  accomo- 
date nearly  seventy  patients,  was  incorporated  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1867. 

All  these  institutions  have  ever  since  their  establishment  been 
prosecuting  their  useful  work  quietly  and  in  the  face  of  many  difficul- 
ties, but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  final  success  assured. 

As  if  the  Irish  Catholics  in  the  town  and  city  of  Lowell  had  not 
done  all  that  was  needed  to  secure  their  permanent  comfort  and  main- 
tain their  personal  needs,  the  magnificent  stone  church,  now 
in  process  of  erection  in  Belvidere,  will  be  before  another  year  dedi- 
cated to  the  services  of  religion.  The  society  of  Oblates  for  poor  mis- 
sions have  this  in  charge,  as  also  a  mission  church  for  the  French 
Catholics,  who  are  already  numerous  enough  to  fill  the  church  in  Lee 
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Street,  which   they  purchased  from  the  Unitarian   denomination  some 
years  ago,  and  have  increased  its  size  to  double  its  former  capacity. 

I  do  not  desire  to  intrude  further  upon  your  time  or  upon  the 
space  you  may  possibly  wish  to  give  this  communication. 

The  data  I  am  aware  are  extremely  meagre,  but  they  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  those  who  live  after  us,  some  general  idea  of  the  part 
the  Irish  Catholics  have  taken  in  the  early  historj^  of  the  town  and 
city.     Very  truly  yours, 

John  F.  McEvoy. 


LEVEE. 

The  Semi-  Centennial  Levee  was  attended  by  a  great  concourse 
of  the  past  and  present  residents  of  LowelL  The  settees  having  been 
removed,  a  fine  opportunity  was  afforded  for  promenading,  and  the  ex- 
change of  friendly  greetings,  while  the  Germania  Band  discoursed 
enlivening  music.  No  speeches  were  called  for ;  but  Mr.  Ordway,  of 
Newton,  read  the  following  poem  : 

POEM. 

By  John  L.  Ordway. 

In  all  the  ages  gone,  in  every  clime, 
Men  have  dwelt  fondly  on  the  olden  time, 
Investing  it,  as,  through  the  golden  haze. 
Its  mellowed  glories  rose  to  memory's  gaze, 
With  splendors  brilliant,  hues  of  living  light, 
And  peopling  every  hillside,  plain  and  glen, 
With  nobler  races,  heroes,  God-like  men, 
Appearing  grander  as  they  passed  from  sight. 
The  present,  glowing  with  its  noon-day  blaze, 
Is  dimmed  and  darkened  by  the  brighter  rays 
That  stream  upon  us  from  the  "  Light  of  other 


'Tis  well,  sometimes,  to  pause  upon  life's  track, 
And,  through  the  distance,  cast  our  glances  back, 
Contrast  the  progress  of  this  age  so  fast. 
With  the  slow  movements  of  the  misty  past, 
Imbibe  fresh  wisdom  from  the  days  long  fled. 
And  then  march  onward  with  a  firmer  tread. 

And  now  when  the  centennial  year 

With  every  thronging  memory  is  here. 

Our  thoughts  go  back  and  dwell  upon  that  time, 
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Of  noble  men  and  deeds  sublime  ; 

The  days  of  hardship  and  of  trial, 

Of  sore  distress,  heroic  self-denial, 

Of  suffering  unto  death,  all  that  the  land. 

Freed  from  the  iron  grasp  of  tyrant  hand, 

Forevermore  might  be 

The  dwelling  place  of  liberty. 

Then  lived  the  men  whose  labors  and  whose  zeal 

Were  less  for  private  ends  than  public  weal ; 

Whose  virtues — an  enduring  heritage — 

Shall  be  revered  bj'-  each  successive  age. 

And,  as  along  time's  rapid  stream  shall  flow. 

Shall  still  with  fresher,  brighter  colors  glow. 

But  here  and  now  we  linger  not  to  trace 

The  scenes  and  trials  of  those  older  days  ; 

These  swelling  hearts,  these  tearful  eyes 

Are  moved  not  by  a  nation's  destinies ; 

These  thoughts  of  mingled  joy  and  pain, 

Of  sunshine  now,  and  now  of  rain. 

Are  marked  by  other  dear  remembrances, 

For  turning  o'er  time's  record,  there  appears 

Upon  the  pages  marking  ''  Fifty  years," 

In  short  and  simple  language  noted  down 

The  annals  of  a  Town. 

No  deeds  of  high  emprise, 

Of  great  renown, 

Were  done  the  day  to  signalize 

When,  mid  the  roar  of  waterfalls. 

The  plunge  and  rush  through  rocky  walls 

As  swept  the  noble  river  by 

In  all  its  strength  and  majesty. 

And  earth  was  fair,  and  skies  were  bright  to  see. 

Armed  and  equipped,  and  ready  for  the  fray 

Lowell — Minerva  like — first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

Old  honored  Chelmsford,  weary  years  and  long. 
Had  heard  the  cadence  of  the  river's  song. 
Its  ceaseless  roar  of  sad  monotony 
As  it  rolled  onward  to  the  distant  sea. 
At  length,  awaking  from  a  sleep  profound. 
With  strength  renewed  she  rose,  surveyed  the 
ground, 
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And  said,  with  kindling  eye  and  eager  haste, 

"  This,  water  shall  no  longer  run  to  waste." 

And  soon  the  clatter  of  machinery. 

The  hum  of  busy  industry, 

The  promise  of  the  great  "  To  be" 

Were  heard  from  yonder  factory. 

And,  when  the  Stranger  from  the  city  came. 

She  gave  her  first  and  only  child  his  name. 

And  now  young  Lowell  waves  abroad  his  hand. 

Mills,  workshops,  dwellings  rise  at  his  command. 

He  sends  his  summons  forth,  and  lo  !  from  far 

and  near 
Men,  women,  children  at  his  call  appear ; 
From  distant  lands  beyond  the  Ocean  wide 
See  thousands  rushing  to  his  side  ! 

Vain  the  attempt  to  tell  in  prose,  or  rhyme, 

Of  all  the  changes  since  the  early  time 

Transcending  all  the  marvels  brought 

From  fancy's  realm  of  busy  thought, 

Imagination's  highest  flight. 

Fair  visions  of  poetic  sight, 

Wild  fables  of  mythology, 

The  queer  conceits  of  legends  told 

Around  the  "  blazing  hearths"  of  old. 

And  every  curious  fantasy 

Fleeting,  ephemeral,  of  what  might  be 

E'en  our  historian's  graceful  pen  would  fail, 

If  not  "  to  point  the  moral,"  "  to  adorn  the  tale." 

What  is  to-day,  we  all  can  plainly  see, 

What  whilom  was,  is  known  imperfectly. 

Go  learn  the  history  from  those 

Whose  heads  are  whitened  like  the  winter's 

snows. 
Few,  few  alas  !  from  those  old  dajs  remain  : 
But  talking  of  the  "  Good  old  times"  they're 

young  again. 
And  pleasant  'tis  to  see  their  faces  glow 
As  they  rehearse  the  scenes  of  long-ago, 
When  Worthen  came  from  distant  Amesbury, 
(Where  still  doth  "winding  Powow  fold 
The  green  hill  in  its  belt  of  gold") 
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To  "  spy  the  land  "  with  Moody,  and  to  see 
What  promise  for  the  future  there  might  be  ; 
When  Jackson,  Lowell,  Boott  and  Appleton 
Said  "  This  shall  he,"  and  it  was  done; 
And  factories  with  clattering  din  and  roar 
Usurped  the  scene  of  peaceful  joys  of  yore, 
When  Colburn  lived  across  the  street  near  by; 
(Ah  !  how  his  problems  our  poor  brains  did  try :) 
And  when  New  England's  glory  and  its  pride — 
Churches  and  free  schools  side  by  side 
Were,  in  that  school-house,  first  established 

here  : 
Man's  wisdom  teaching  through  the  long  six 


But  on  the  seventh,  precious  truths  and  dear, 
And  rendering  to  the  Source  of  all  glad  praise. 

But  hark !  from  yonder  tower  we  hear  the  chimes ; 
They  ring  the  melodies  of  olden  times. 
That  sacred  church  has  half  a  century  stood, 
Still  may  it  stand  through  tempest  and  through 

flood, 
A  noble  monument  of  good — 
Till  countless  ages  shall  have  passed. 
It  was  the  first ;  so  may  it  be  the  last. 

And  now  one  venerable  form  appears — 

Surviving  through  the  swiftly  flying  years. 

Untiring,  active  as  in  days  gone  by 

In  Christ-like  deeds  of  heavenly  charity, 

Relieving  want,  and  speaking  words  of  cheer. 

Making  life  brighter,  bringing  Heaven  more  near, 

From  early  morn  to  set  of  sun 

Seeking  some  duty  to  be  done, 

Teaching  by  daily  life  and  walk 

Far  better  than  by  wordy  talk 

"  The  Luxury  of  doing  good" 

That  needs  no  recompense  of  gratitude, 

He  points,  he  guides  unto  the  better  way 

Which  leads  unto  the  "perfect  day." 

Some  things  there  are  belonging  to  the  past 
That  we  would  have  forever  last. 
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Some  that  are  gone  we  sigh  for  now  in  vain, 
And  memory,  only,  brings  them  back  again. 

Give  us  the  old  once  more ! 
Speak  voice  of  other  days  ! 
Those  homely  joys  restore. 
On  bright  scenes  let  us  gaze 
That,  in  the  earlier  time 
When  we  were  in  our  prime, 
Met  our  enraptured  vision 
And  seemed  like  Fields  Elysian. 

Give  us  old  friends  again ! 
How  memory  recalls 
The  walks  through  glade  and  glen 
And  by  the  river's  falls  ! 
And  pleasant  'twas  to  greet, 
Whene'er  we  chanced  to  meet, 
The  true  and  noble  hearted 
Who  have  from  earth  departed. 

Give  us  to  keep  for  aye 

Those  old  friends  true  and  tried 

Who  live,  and  stand  to-day 

As  firmly  by  our  side 

As  in  the  days  gone  by — 

When  life  flowed  peacefully—  ^ 

Ere  grief  and  care  so  carking, 

Our  brows  with  lines  were  marking. 

Let  the  old  songs  be  sung — 
The  Sabbath  evening  hymn 
That  rose  from  old  and  young 
Amid  the  twilight  dim. 
No  strains  the  heart  can  move 
Like  those  sweet  tones  we  love — 
Dear  precious  memories  bringing 
Of  angel  voices  singing. 

The  good  that  was  of  yore, 
Long  may  its  influence  last ! 
The  evil,  known  no  more, 
Is  numbered  with  the  past. 
Those  early  pioneers, 
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Still  bright  each  name  appears, 
Each  filling  well  his  station 
In  his  day  and  generation. 

Lowell !  still  may  each  son 
Thee  in  his  heart  enshrine, 
And,  till  life's  day  is  done. 
Remember  thee  and  thine. 
May  thy  prosperity 
Greater  and  better  be 
As,  like  yon  swiftly  flowing  river. 
The  years  roll  on — and  on — forever. 


FIRST    FRUITS    OF    THE  CELE- 
BRATION. 


Hapgood  Wright  Centennial  Trust  Fund. 

The  following  letter  illustrates  the  sentiments  which  the  Semi- 
centennial Celebration  tended  to  diffuse. 

Lowell,  March  7,  1876. 
To  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Lowell : 

Gentlemen, — Having  lived  in  the  town  and  city  of  Lowell  since 
1828,  and  been  in  trade  since  1830,  and  I  believe  now  the  only  person 
in  Lowell  in  trade  at  that  date,  and  being  thankful  to  Almighty  God 
for  his  great  goodness  to  me,  I  therefore  wish  in  this  form  to  give  unto 
others  of  my  fellow-men,  for  their  benefit  and  improvement  in  the 
future  here  in  Lowell,  where  I  have  lived  so  long  and  enjoyed  so  much, 
the  small  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars,  if  the  City  Council  will  accept 
the  same  upon  the  following  conditions,  to  wit:  I  wish  the  money  to 
be  put  on  interest  for  fifty  years,  the  centennial  year  of  the  town  of 
Lowell,  and  the  interest  added  to  the  principal,  either  annually  or 
semi-annually,  until  that  time,  when  all  but  the  original  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  may  be  expended  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of 
the  city  or  citizens  of  Lowell  as  the  City  Council  may  determine,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  said  City  Council,  in  joint  convention  assembled, 
and  if  the  City  Council  should  not  be  able  to  command  a  two-thirds 
vote  upon  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  same  at  that  time,  it  may  be 
left  to  succeeding  city  governments  to  dispose  of  by  the  same  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  City  Council.  The  original  one  thousand  dollars  shall 
again  be  put  at  interest  as  before  described,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
fifty  years  thereafter,  all  but  the  original  principal  may  be  disposed  of 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  mentioned. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

Hapgood  Wright. 
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N.  B. — If  there  is  no  objection  it  may  be  called  the  Hapgood 
Wright  Centennial  Trust  Fund.  H.  W. 

This  letter  was  read  in  both  branches  of  the  City  Council,  on 
March  14th.  In  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Aldernian  Goodwin  offered 
the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  By  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Lowell,  in  City  Council  assembled  as  follows : 

That  the  donation  offered  by  Hapgood  Wright  of  One  Thousand 
Dollars,  be  accepted ;  that  the  Fund  thereby  created  be  called  the  Hap- 
good Wright  Centennial  Trust  Fund  ;  and  that  the  City  Council,  ap- 
proving the  purposes  expressed  in  the  letter  of  donation,  do  agree,  in 
behalf  of  the  City,  to  execute  the  trust  proposed  therein,  in  conformity 
with  the  conditions  therein  expressed. 


In  the  Common  Council,  Councilman  Charles  Cowley  spoke  as 
follows  : 

REMARKS  OF  COUNCILMAN  COWLEY  ON  THE  WRIGHT 
TRUST  FUND. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  no  argument  is  needed  to  induce 
the  City  Council  to  accept  the  trust  which  this  public  spirited  citizen 
offers  to  create  ;  but  I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  with  this  dona- 
tion, considering  it  as  only  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  recent  public 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  municipal  nativity, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  initiate  more  than  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Wright, 
whose  letter  is  now  before  us,  was  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  which  made  all  the 
arrangements  for  that  celebration.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  it  from 
the  start,  and  he  now  further  signalizes  the  event  by  the  creation  of 
this  noble  trust.  It  cannot  be  inopportune,  while  this  letter  is  before 
us,  to  glance  at  the  career  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  is  now  to  be 
forever  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  our  city. 

Hapgood  Wright  was  born  in  Concord  in  1811,  and  graduated  at 
the  public  schools  of  that  ancient  town.  In  1828,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  came  to  Lowell,  and  two  years  later,  while  still  a  minor,  he 
started  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  on  the  spot  where  the  Boston 
and  Andover  Railroad  depot  now  stands.  After  several  previous 
changes  of  location,  in  1840  he  located  himself  at  No.  51  Central 
Street,  where  he  still  remains.  He  is  the  oldest  living  merchant  now 
in  business  in  Lowell,  and  has  never  changed  his  business  ;  but,  faith- 
ful to  the  ne-suitor  maxim,  has   "  steadily  stuck  to  his  last,"   and 
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demoustrated  that,  ''  try  what  you  will,  there  is  nothing  like  leather." 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  nearly  half  a  century,  he  has  never 
suspended  payment,  but  ploughed  right  through  all  periods  of  panic 
and  depression,  1837,  1857,  and  also  1873,  1874,  and  1875,  when  even 
the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  passed  its  dividend. 

He  has  always  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  served  two  years  in  this  branch,  and  four  years  in  the  other  branch 
of  the  City  Council,  and  two  years  in  the  General  Court.  He  has  been 
connected  with  two  of  our  Banks  of  Discount — the  Lowell  and  the  Pres- 
cott — and  a  Trustee  of  the  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  ever  since  its  in- 
corporation in  1854,  and  is  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Investments.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ministry  at  Large,  and  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  liberal  contributor  tu  its  funds.  The  services  which  Mr. 
Wright  has  rendered,  of  which  I  have  mentioned  only  the  more  con- 
spicuous, and  by  no  means  the  most  important,  have  been  rendered 
gratis.  Except  for  his  services  in  the  General  Court,  he  has  never  re- 
ceived a  dollar  for  anything  done  in  any  public  capacity ;  and,  what  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  in  this  country,  he  has  always  borne  in 
mind  the  fact  that  our  government  is  a  government  of  all,  and  by  all, 
and  for  all,  and  not  merely  of  those,  or  by  those,  or  for  those,  whom  the 
chance-medley  of  an  election  or  the  caprices  of  cliques  or  coteries  may 
place  in  public  positions  at  any  given  time. 

Since  reading  this  letter  of  Mr.  Wright,  I  have  been  trying  to  re- 
call the  names  of  other  Lowell  people  who  have  heretofore  contributed 
of  their  means  to  public  objects.  I  recall  Mary  Barnard,  who  left 
sixty  dollars  to  Oberlin  College  ;  James  G.  Carney,  whose  contribution 
of  one  hundred  dollars  has  provided  those  Carney  Medals,  for  which  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  High  School  annually  compete  ;  James  C.  Ayer, 
who  gave  Lowell  the  statue  of  "  Victory"  which  ornaments  an  adjoin- 
ing square ;  Abner  W.  Buttrick,  who  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
Harvard  University,  and  Tappan  Wentworth,  for  many  years  the 
neighbor  and  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Wright,  whose  princely  bequest  to 
Darmouth  College  will  perpetuate  his  name  with  honor  as  long  as  our 
present  form  of  civilization  endures.  Mr.  Wentworth  also  gave  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  and  a  part  of  his  law  library 
for  the  use  of  the  local  Bar. 

To  this  list  I  might  add  those  who  gave  with  a  liberal  hand  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War,  and  those  who  have 
made  donations  for  denominational  purposes.  These  I  omit ;  but  there 
are  two  others  who  must  not  be  omitted — Thomas  Nesmith,  whose 
gift  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  created  the  Nesmith  Fund  for  the 
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Poor,  and  Henry  F.  Durant,  the  founder  of  Wellesley  College  for 
Women.  If  some  of  these  have  made  larger  gifts,  none,  I  am  sure 
have  given  from  worthier  motives  than  the  founder  of  the  Hapgood 
Wright  Centennial  Trust  Fund ;  and  I  can  express  no  better 
hope  for  our  city  than  that  in  the  long  aftertime  she  may  always  have 
citizens  as  worthy  of  her  confidence,  esteem  and  pride  as  the  founder 
of  this  Fund. 


CITY  OFFICEKS. 

The  officers  of  the  city  of  Lowell  for  the  year  1876,  being  the 
Semi  Centennial  year  of  our  Municipality  and  the  Centennial  year  of 
.our  Republic,  are  as  follows  : 

MAYOR : 

CHARLES    A.    STOTT. 

ALDERMEN : 
Chai7-man— J OB.'N  A.  GOODWIN. 
JACOB  ROGERS,  HENRY  A.  HILDRETH, 

JOHN  A.  GOODWIN,  GEORGE  E.  STANLEY, 

ALBERT  A.   HAGGETT,  FRANCIS  CARLL, 

CHARLES  F.  BELDEN,  WILLIAM  H.  WIGGIN. 


John  W.  Welch, 
Lewis  Stiles, 


COMMON  COUNCIL: 
riV^ewz;— JOHN  F.  KIMBALL.* 
Ward   One. 

Daniel  W.  Manning, 
John  F.  Howard.! 
Ward  Two. 


Leavitt  R.  J.    Varnum, 
Charles  E.  Hallowell, 

Charles  Cowley, 
Charles  H.    Kimball, 


Charles  Callahajsi, 
William  A.  Read. 
Ward  Three- 

Charles  Runels, 
William  H.  Grady.:!: 


*Elected  May  23id,  ou  the  lesiguadou  of  Benjiimin  C.  Deau. 

fElected  January  11th,  in  place  of  David  M.  Collins,  who  declined  to  serve. 

I  Elected  January  11th,  in  place  of  James  Howard,  who  died  before  his  term  began. 


Gakdner  W.  King, 
Stephen  H.  Jones, 


Okfokd  iv.  Blood, 
John  F.  Kimball, 


Edwi:s   Sanborjs, 
Charles  H.  Walker, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

Ward  Four. 

Charles  D.  Starbiru, 
James  W.  Bennett.IF 

Ward  Five. 

Charles  H.   Hanson, 
M.  Gilbert  Perkins. 
Ward  Six. 

John  J.  Pickman, 
Willis  Farrington^ 
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CITY  CLERK: 
Samuel  A.  McPhetres. 


MESSENGER  TO  THl.  CITY  COUNCIL: 
John  H.  Nichols. 


CITY  TREASURER  AND  COLLECTOR  OF  TAXES  : 
John  H.  McAlvin. 

CLERK  OF  THE  CO.MMON  COUNCIL  AND  AUDITOR  OF  ACCOUNTS 
David  Chase. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STREETS: 
John  C.   Woodward. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  FOR  THE  CITY 
George  E.  Evans. 


CITY  SOLICITOR: 
George   F.  Richardson. 


IIElected  Juue  22ud,  in  phiot  ol' Edward  Stockman,  who  resigned. 
§  Elected  June  22nd,  in  place  of  Benjamin  C.  Dean,  who  resigned. 
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DIRECTORS  OF  THE  CITY  LIBRARY; 

Charles  A.  Stott,  Mayor,  )  ^  .  q^^   .. , 

John  F.  Kimball,  President  of  the  Common  Council.)      '      -^ 

Ward  1 — Charles  H.  Hakvey,     Ward  4 — Abner  A.  Jewktt, 

''      2 — Frank  E.  Rice,  ■'      5 — George  Smith, 

''      3 — (Jharles  F.  Tilton,  "      6 — James  C.  Abbott. 


LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  CITY  LIBRARY 
Marshall  H.  Clough. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
Lorenzo  G.  Howe. 


CItY  PHYSICIAN  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BURIALS: 
Hermon  J.  Smith. 


ASSESSORS  OF  TAXES  : 
Francis  Goward.  Isaac  A.  Fletcher, 

James  Marken,  Levi  B,  Stevens, 

William  W.  Read,  David  Lane. 

Francis  Goward,  Chairman.     James  Marren,  Secretary. 


OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR  : 
Charles  A.   Stott,  John  F.  McFvoy, 

Nathaniel  C.  Sanborn,  Josiah  Butler 

Charles  Cowley,  Sullivan  L.  Ward. 

Leavitt  R.  J.   Varnum,  Frederick  Holton,  Secretary. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONS  AT  THE  CITY  FARM 
Lorenzo  Phelps. 
Matron — Mrs.  Sarah  Phelps. 
Chaplain  and  Teacher — William  A.  Lang. 


LOWELL  WATER  BOARD  : 
President — Cyrus  H.  Latham. 
Froni   the   City  6'otinci7.— Alderman   Albert  A.   Haggett,  Council- 
men  John  F.  Kimball  and  Orford  R.  JBlood. 
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From  the  Citizenti  at  Large. — Cyrus  H.  Latham. 
Superintendetit — vSamuel  P.  Griffin. 


CITY   MARSHAL: 
William  H.  Clemence. 


DP:PUTY  MARSHALL 
Jacob  U.  Favor. 


CHIEF  ENGINEER  : 
George   Hobson. 


ASSISTANT  ENGINEERS  : 

Samuel  W.  Taylor,  Edward  S.  Hosmer, 

Hiram  N.  Hall,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  : 
Chairman — Charles  A.  Stott. 
-    Vice  Chairman — Ephraim  B.  Patch. 
Secretary — Charles  Morrill. 

Charles  A.  Stott,  Mayor.  ) 

John  F.  Kimball,  President  of  tlie  Common  Council.  ) 

William  M.  Hoar,  Henry  P.  Carter, 

James  W.  B.  Shaw,  Charles  Kimball, 

Robert  L.  Read,  John  J.  Colton, 

George  H.  Pillsbury,  William  G.  Ward, 

John  J.  Green,  Lorenzo  S.  Fox, 

Ephraim  B.  Patch,  George  F.  Lawton. 


E.i'-Officiis. 


POLICE  COURT  OF  LOWELL  : 
Standing  Justice — Nathan  Crosby. 

„     >.  1  T    .■        ( — John  Davis, 
SpectalJ^istices  |_Fj,ederick  T.  Greenhalge. 

Clerk — Samuel  P.  Hadley. 


SELECTMEN  OF  LOWELL  DURING  THE  TOWN  ORCjAN- 
IZATION,  1826-1836. 


Batohelder,  Samuel,  182r>. 
Chase,  John,  1835-36. 
Coburn,  Henry,  Jr.,  1827. 
Crosby,  Josiali,  1832. 
Fox,  Jesse,  1834. 
Huntington,  Elisha,  1833-34. 
T.ivingston,  William.  1834-3.'i-3fi. 
Oliver,  Samuel  C.  1832-33. 
Owen.  William  N.,  1835-3(>. 
Parkhurst,  Matthias,  1832-33. 


Russell,  James,  1835-3fi. 

Swan,  Joshua,  1827-28-29-.30-31-32- 

33-34. 
Tyler,  James,  1830-31. 
Walker,    Benjamin,    1S32-.33-34-S.5 

36. 
Whipple,  Oliver  M.,  1826. 
Wriglit,  Nathaniel,  1826-27-28-29. 
Young,  Artemas,  1828-29-30-31, 


MAYORS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL, 

1836-1876. 


ivr  A  Y  O  R,  s  . 


Ayer,  James  H.  B.,  51, 
Bancroft,  Jefferson,  46.  47,  48. 
Bartlett,  Elisha,  36,  37. 
Cook,  .James,  59. 
Folsom,  Jonathan  P.,  69,  70. 
French,  Josiah  B.,  49,  60. 
Hosford,  Hocura,  62,  63,  64. 
Huntington,  Elisha,  .39,  40,  41,  44,  4.^, 

B2,  .56,  .o8. 
Jewett,  Francis,  73,  74,  7.'i. 


Lawrence,  Ambrose,  55. 
Lawrence,  Luther,  38,  39. 
Mack,  Sewall  G.,  63,  54. 
Mansur,  Stephen,  57. 
Peabody,  .Tosiah  G.,  65,  66,  72. 
Richardson,  George  F.,  67,  68. 
Sargeant,  Benjamin  C.,  60,  61. 
Sherman,  Edward  F.,  71. 
Stott,  Charles  A.,  76. 
Wriffht,  Nathaniel,  42,  43. 


AIjDfCPtMiKTir. 


A. 


Adams,  John  R.,  40,  41. 
Aiken,  John,  37,  41. 
Alger,  Edwin  A.,  58,  62,  63. 
Allen,  Otis,  63. 
Ames,  Seth.  36,  37,  40. 
Ashworth,  Sager,  61. 
Austin,  William,  36. 


Ayer,  Frederick,  71. 
Ayer,  James  H.  B.,  49,  50. 

B. 

!   Bancroft,  Jefferson,  41,  42. 
j  Bancroft,  Selwin,  44,  45,  46. 
i  Battles,  Frank  F.,  70,  71. 
Beard,  A.  Ithamar,  42. 


Bcdiow,  Joseph,  40,  49,  60, 
Belden,  Cluirles  F.,  7G. 
BlancharJ,  C.  F.,  54. 
Brackett,  Shadracli  R.,  55. 
Bragdon,  George,  47. 
Brooks,  Artemas  L.,  49,  55. 
Brown,  Darius  C,  59. 
Brown,  Josepli  S.,  74,  75. 
Brown,  Samuel  A.,  G6. 
Brown,  William,  Go. 
Brownell,  George,  3S,  49. 
Bryant,  Mertoun  C,  G2. 
Bullens,  Joseph  M.,  52,  53. 
Burbank,  Samuel,  52,  56. 
Burke,  William  A.,  G2,  G3. 
Butterfic-ld,  Joseph,  4G,  47. 
Buttrick,  Abner  W.,  67. 


Carleton,  George  H  ,  38,  39,  41. 
Carli,  Francis,  76. 
Carter,  Daniel,  49. 
Caswell,  Alonzo  F.,  74. 
Chase,  Samuel  A.,  75. 
Chellis,  Seth,  37,  38,  41. 
Cheney,  George  S.,  69. 
Child,  Linus,  47. 
Clark,  John,  39. 
Coburn,  Charles  B.,  56,  67,  68. 
Coburn,  Joseph  B.  V.,  52,  53,  54. 
Conant,  O.  J.,  56. 
Converse,  Joshua,  51,  59. 
Cooper,  Isaac,  4C. 
Crombie,  Daniel  D.,  49,  50. 
Crowley,  Jeremiah,  73,  74. 
Cumnock,  Alexander  G.,  72. 
Cutler,  Lucius  A.,  51. 


I>. 

Dalton,  John  C,  45,  46. 
Dana,  David,  48. 
Dobbins,  William,  73. 
Dodge,  Charles  W.,  66. 
Dodge,  Joseph  M.,  58. 
Douglas,  Erastus,  48. 
Dudley,  Albion  J.  66,  67,  68. 


F. 

Farr,  Alpha  B.,  72,  73. 

Farrington,  Isaac,  73. 

Fcnno,  James,  47. 

Fiske,  William,  51,  52,  55. 

Fletcher,  Horatio,  54. 

Folsom,  Jonathan  P.,  59,  61,  62,  73. 

Francis,  James  B.,  49,  50,  G2,  63,  64. 

French,  Amos  B.,  70,  71. 

French,  Benjamin  F.,  38,  39. 

French,  Cyril,  41,  42,  43,  49. 

Frost,  Abner,  55,  60. 

Frye,  Frederick,  68. 


Gardner,  William  S.,  60,  61. 
Gates,  Josiah,  65,  G6. 
Gerry,  Gustavus  A.,  72. 
Goodwin,  John  A.,  75,  70. 
Gove,  Dana  B.,  64,  65. 
Graves,  Jacob,  48. 
Graves,  John  W.,  42, 
Gray,  William  C,  46. 
Green,  John  O.,  39. 
Griffin,  Joseph,  43,  44. 

H. 

Haggett,  Albert  A.,  71,  76. 
Hardy,  Philip,  50,  51. 
Hildreth,  Charles  L.,  68,  69,  70. 
Ilildreth,  Henry  A.,  76. 
Hill,  Paul,  59. 
Ilooke,  Henry  M.,  66. 
Hoslbrd,  Ilocum,  61,  67. 
Howe,  Henry  C,  71,  72. 
Howe,  John  F..  59. 
Howe,  Lorenzo  G.,  55,  59,  60. 
Hubbard,  John  Q.  A.,  69,  70. 
Huntington,  Elisha,  47,53,  64. 
Huntoon,  George  L.,  74. 
Hutchinson,  Samuel  K.,  53,  54. 


Jewett,  Francis,  68,  69. 
Jewett,  Jeremiah  P.,  58. 
Johnson,  Henry  C.,  43. 
Johnson,  Jonathan,  56,  57. 
Johnston,  William  S.,55. 


K. 

Kelley,  William,  72. 
Kendall,  Jonathan,  74. 
Kittredge,  Joseph  G.,  37. 
Knapp,  Daniel,  45,  46. 

li. 

Ladd,  Jonathan,  59. 
Latham,  Cyrus  H.,  64,  65,  69. 
Lawrence,  Ambrose,  51,  59. 
Livingston,  William,  42. 
Livingston,  William  E.,  67,  68. 

M. 

Mack,  Sewall  G.,  47,  58. 

Manahan,  Samuel  T.,  59,  CO,  61. 

Mansur,  Aaron,  36. 

Mansur,  Stephen,  40,  47,  53. 

McNeill,  William  T.,  64,  65. 

Mixer,  John,  50. 

Morse,  William  G.,  60,  61. 

N. 

Nesmith,  John,  57. 
Newman,  William,  48. 
Nichols,  Gilman  N.,  48. 
Nichols,  William,  63. 
Norris,  George  W.,  64,  65. 
North,  Frederick  T.,  72. 
North,  William,  51,  5-'. 
Nourse,  Francis  H.,  57. 
Nute,  Andrew  T.,  55,  57. 


O. 


Owen,  James,  71 


Parker,  William  H.,  67. 
Patch,  Benjamin,  72. 
Peabody,  Josiah  G.,  50. 
Pevey,  Abiel,  58,  63. 
Pevey,  John  M.,  68. 
Pillsbury,  Harlin,  40,  43. 
Plimpton,  Albert  B.,  GQ. 
Putnam,  Addison,  70,  71. 

K. 

Rand,  .James  H.,  56. 


Rice,  Edward  C.,  67,  68. 
Richardson,  Alden  B.,  75. 
Richardson,  Daniel  S.,  48. 
Richardson,  George  F.,  64. 
Rogers,  Jacob,  75,  76. 
Rolfe,  Abiel,  51. 
Runels,  George,  64,  73. 

s. 

Salmon,  William  F.,  71. 
Sanborn,  Nathaniel  C,  74. 
Sargent,  Joseph  L.,  66,  67. 
Sawtell,  Josiah,  47,  48. 
Sawyer,  Jacob  H.,  73. 
Scripture,  Isaac  F.,  62,  63. 
Sherman,  Edward  F.,  70. 
Silver,  Harvey,  58. 
Smith,  Henry,  44,  45.  46. 
Smith,  John  W.,  71. 
Smothers,  Jonathan,  57. 
Southwick,  John  R.,  GQ,  67. 
Southworth,  William  S.,  64. 
Spalding,  Ira,  53.  54. 
Spaulding,  Sidney.  43. 
Sperry,  Charles,  54. 
Stanley,  George  E.,  76. 
Stevens,  Alpha,  52,  53. 
Stevens,  George,  73,  74. 
Stickney,  Samuel  W.,  57,  58. 
Stott,  Charles  A.,  69,  70. 
Swan,  Charles  A.  F.,  73. 
Swan,  Joshua,  37. 

T. 

Tapley,  Joseph,  36. 
Thurston,  Nathaniel,  42. 
Tilden,  Charles  L.,  38,  39,  43. 
Townsend,  James,  50,  51. 
Tuck,  Edward,  56,  59,  73. 
Tuttle,  John  B.,  57. 
Tyler,  Jonathan,  40. 
Tyler,  Silas,  Jr.,  68. 

V. 

Varney,  Samuel  J.,  52,  59. 

W. 

Waito,  Aldis  L.,  61,  62. 


Walker,  Benjamin,  36. 
Walker,  Benjamin,  72,  74,  75. 
Watson,  Edward  F.,  44,  45,  60,  65. 
Watson,  James,  60,  61. 
Webster,  William  P.,  56. 
Wlieeler,  Albert,  58,  62,  63. 
Whipple,  Oliver  M.,  36,  38,  39,  44, 

45,  48. 
White,  Joseph,  53,  54. 


Whitney,  David,  61. 
Wiggin,  William  H.,  76. 
Wilder,  Charles  H.,  56. 
Wilder,  Henry  H.,  60,  65,  69, 
Woodward,  Daniel,  55. 
Woodward,  John  C,  57. 
Wright,  Alexander,  36,  37. 
Wright,  Hapgood,  56,  69,  70,  75. 
Wright,  John,  44. 


coMiivxoKr    coxjisrciL 


A. 

Abbott,  Joel  A.,  74,  75. 
Abbott,  Joshua,  37. 
Adams,  Joel,  47. 
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Wright,  Atwell  F.,  63,  64,  73. 
Wright,  Ezekiel,  49. 
Wright,  George  S.,  49,  50. 
Wright,  Hapgood,  45,  46. 
Wright,  John,  44. 
Wright,  Lorenzo  P.,  45,  46. 
Wright,  Nathan  M.,  67. 
Wright,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  44,  45. 
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Wyman,  William  W.,  37. 
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Young,  Artemas  S.,  64. 
Young,  Enoch  P.,  58. 
Young,  George  W.,  59,  60. 
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Adams,  Joel,  47. 
Anderson,  William  11.,  C9. 
Aiken,  John,  49. 
Chase,  Alfred  II.,  G8. 
Clark,  Jolin,  30,  44. 
Dean,  Bonjainin  C,  7G.* 
Frye,  Nathan  \V.,  74. 
Gardner,  George,  51. 
Gerry,  Gustavus  A.,  66,  C7. 
Oilman,  Alfred,  55. 
Ilaggett,  Albert  A.,  70,  73,  75. 
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TVarren,  Pelham  W.,  40. 
Webster,  William  P.,  59. 
Wentworth,  Tappan,  41. 


»  Resigned  on  removing  from  Lowell. 

X  Resigned  to  lake  the  office  of  Mayor,  mad«  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lutiher  Lawrence, 
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